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From September's misty grass, 
Growing on the furrowed ground, 
Comes the cheery cricket sound; 
While from twisted browning trees 


Apples fall. 


And the warin and dusty winds, 
Turning white the roadside weeds, 
Whiri the leaves and thistle seeds. 
From the mellow hazy air, 

Blue jays call. 


O’er the meadows aftermath, 
By the August rains made green, 
Harvest spider-webs are seen, 
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SEPTEMBER DAYS 


NINA STEVENS SHAW 


Showing wet, like fresh drawn nets 


Spread to dry. 


Threading from the Summer’s woof, 
Golden-rod September weaves, 
Binding in with crumpled leaves, 
Sparrows trailing flight from trees 
Through the sky. 
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Butterflies with snowy wings, 
Rising from the asters white, 
Look like petals in their flight; 
Or as souls of summer flowers 


Passing by. 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL HOLIDAY 
‘By Lady Macdonald 


(Continued from 


Ss ysOW it came to pass that 


+, we decided to climb the 
\ great mountain before us 
“~ after having our luxuri- 
ous repast of tin-dippered 
=) tea and sandwiches, I 
© cannot exactly remem- 
ber. Our stout friend 
proposed it, to the un- 
concealed dismay of some 
of the party who promptly decided on stay- 
ing below to fish, and then and there hastily 
departed in a very leaky punt, from which, on 
our return, nearly six hours later, they pro- 
duced a string of fine trout, caught near the 
mouth of a stream emptying into Lake Louise, 
On several oceasions during the heavy climb 
which followed our adventurous departure 
that day, I thought the three amiable and con- 
fiding men who bore us company, must have 
envied the courage that enabled those other 
knights to get away in time. Only the sub- 
lime resignation of our jewel of an Inspector 
could have borne him through his share of 
the proceedings of that day, for—as our way, 
both up and down, led through unbroken 
forest, round slippery mountain slopes, over 
ledges, chasms, water courses, and up almost 
perpendicular “spurs,” as we struggled suc- 
cessfully towards the glacier and waterfall—the 
danger of a false step must have frequently 
presented itself to him, especially as such a 
disaster meant rolling away into rocky bot- 
toms a thousand, or so, feet below. 

Of course, we had pointed sticks, and, I may 
add—though I vowed solemnly never to men- 
tion it—our guide took a stout, long rope. It 
seemed superfluous when we set out; but long 
before that mountain was scaled, we women- 
kind knew how useful—in mounting slopes 
not much off the perpendicular, and very 
slippery—is the end of a rope carried forward 
and held tightly by three stalwart men. Up 
we climbed then, through a mile of deep, damp 
forest, without track or sign of it, forcing our 
way under and between a tangle of boughs 
and brush, sinking into beds of dry leaves and 
fern, now swinging forward by a drooping 
branch, now creeping over fallen moss-covered 
trees, here struggling forward up a steep “ bit,” 
there clinging to the edge of one as we crept 
round it, or wading through crevices wet with 
half-melted snow, nothing but green tangle 
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all round us, and far, far below, Lake Louise 
flashing through the lacing forest like a string 
of jewels. Pale-gray or green moss swayed 
from the branches, and, under our feet, wet 
with the dewy underbrush and soaked moss 
carpet, a thousand delicate upspringing leafy 
things showed how hitherto unin- 
vaded was the wild spot we had now 
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from Lady Macdonald’s car window 


its vast magnificence, is to say little; for 
what words can convey the glory of those 
boundless green valleys, tinted with softest 
blue atmosphere; of those distant mountain 
ranges lying below, to the pale horizon line 
fading from sight into slumberous distance 
and lines of silver light! Who shall tell of 
the calm majesty of giant mountain shoulders 
and snowy peaks reared about us, or picture 
the blue of the lakelets we looked down upon, 
or describe the color of larch and poplar as 
they glowed through the lower forests in 
masses, from primrose to gold! 

And that glimpse of the distant glacier, 
through whose icy breath we had long been 
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walking as we crept round to see it far, far away, 
and above like a silver throne in heaven. Not 
a sound but the waterfall’s soft murmur, and 
once, that of all sound the most thrilling and 
mysterious, the unseen movement of unseen 
glaciers in distant regions unknown. 

As we lingered, light clouds gathered over 
and swept round a near mountain, dimming 
our sunlight only for a moment, but casting 
deep shadows below us. While light snow 
fell, then pons swiftly away into the valley 
a vapor of rainbow hues, we could see snow- 
flakes like pearls falling swiftly into the sun- 
lit forest as the cloud trailed slowly onward 
and presently was gone. 

When words came to one of us, standing 
spell-bound there, and she said, with some- 
thing very like tears darkening her eyes, “ It 
is beyond words to tell,” our dreadful old 
lady, as she stood on an awful precipice and 
leaned perilously forward, clasped her hands 
in enthusiasm, and said—with expression un- 
translatable—the horrible words “ you bet!’ 

Of our return journey, the less said the 
better. Descending, almost more difficult 
than getting up, was for some distance only 
managed by creeping down sideways, clinging 
to such boughs, stems, or rocks, as came 
handy, with our aides de foré close by us on 
the lower side. 

The woods were very still, dimmer than 
before but no less beautiful. Once we came 
upon a covey of partridges, as the Canadian 
grouse is called; such fine, fat ruffled fellows, 
strutting about among the fallen leaves, quite 
at their ease and betraying no fear until we 
stood close at hand, when they seemed struck 
by our unusual appearance and rustling away, 
disappeared, Of those six long hours in a 
hot shanty at Laggan-—where we had some 
very hard beefsteak for supper, and waited—it 
is best to record nothing. By some accident 
we had missed the “ freight,’ which was to 
have called at Laggan on its eastern way 
towards Banff. Our hostess had apparently 
forgotten to make the arrangement complete, 
and now, justly punished, dozed silent and 
ashamed. Never were echoes more welcome 
than those which sounded afar as the Atlantic 
I-xpress from Vancouver to Montreal, throbbed 
up in the starlight and gave us deliverance. 

But there were other pleasant little expedi- 
tions to be made from the Banff Springs Hotel, 
less difficult and nearer home. One, a steep 
drive, with lovely views all the way, to the 
Hot Springs four miles off, where clear sul- 
phur water with an admixture of many 
“properties,” and all at a temperature of about 





reached, 

Suddenly the forest, first breaking 
into a steep reach dotted with stunted 
and scattered shrubs, came to an end. 
We stood clean above it on the 
mountain’s mighty shoulder, treeless 
and grassy, while round us, in stately 
magnificence, gray rock peaks rose to 
the sky. To our right, across the 
wild valley, a thousand feet or more 
of near rock dome stared up out of 
its dark forest girdle. Over a ledge 
of tumbled rock opposite glided one 
hundred and fifty feet of waterfall, 
losing its bright water among huge 
boulders below, and in a tiny lakelet, 
turquoise color, level with the tree 
tops of the lower grade. 

All in line, holding the comforting 
rope, we climbed round the rocky 
steep, where a slip would have sent 
us rolling downwards five hundred 
feet to the nearest level; and presently, 
as we turned toward the waterfall, 
found ourselves on a ledge which 
quickens my breath now as I remem- 
ber it. A very narrow, broken path- 
way, hardly more than foothold, with 
a wall of rock hundreds of feet high, 
on one side, and a sheer precipice, 
hundreds of feet down on the other! 
Ilow awful was the glimpse I had, as, 
stepping across a little rift, I looked 
into the stern depth below; surely, 
but for the example of that imper- 
turbable Inspector, I had slipped, 
and then and there ended my career 
forever; but his cheery exhorta- 
tions to be careful, and his cool in- 
difference, were not without their 
effect on us all. 

To say that the scene, looking for- 
ward 








from our highest point —a 
rough spot at the big dome’s foot 


near the water fall—was superb in 
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The Valley of the Bow: looking from the Hotel 
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one hundred and twenty degrees, wells from 
the vast mountain's side and iided by arti 
ficial means, supplied bath-houses, where 
marvelous cures of various maladies § are 
credibly reported. ‘This water is also conveyed 
across the valley to the more luxurious hotel 
and to a sanatarium still further off But the 
baths I most affected and enjoyed were those 
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of the Cave and Basin, inder govern 
ment supervision, and should be much better 
arranged. In a wonderful high-arched grotto 
about forty feet in circumference, dimly lighted 
by an opening in the rock overhead, through 
which looks a patch of blue sky, lie the waters 
of the Cave, reached by a short space of tun- 
nelled rock, in which oil lamps twinkle; and, 
as from the dressing-room one steps across the 
wooden pathway which rests on the rocky 
floor, one can hear the rush of the overtlow 
and see it hurrying along below. It is all de 
lightfully warm, dim, and mysterious, and 
quite delicious when, from a few wide, half- 
submerged stairs, one steps into the soft re- 
freshing water, which, at about ninety degrees, 
bubbles ceaselessly through the warm = and 
shifting sand. Nearly six feet deep in the 
centre, this sand and rock floor rises slightly 
all round so that the sides are much shallower. 
Rather larger than the Cave, the Basin, near 
at hand, is open tothe sky, and girdled by high 
rocky walls, Of higher temperature than 
those in the Cave, its waters are also delight 
fully soft, delicious and lovely in color, There 
is boating of a mild and easy sort on this 
navigable part of the * Bow”; fishing, too, and 
“bits” for all sorts of sketching, and many a 
lovely climb. Skirting the foot of Twin Peak 
Mountains for three miles, a smooth driving 
road loops through a wide plateau, and, return- 
ing, skirts Tunnel Mountain, recrossing the 
Bow River just above the Falls of the Spray. 
Nothing in that line can well be imagined 
more striking and beautiful than this drive, 
when anintense blue bends over the mighty 
surroundings, and Twin Peaks rises sheer up 
before you, thousands of feet high, in scarred, 
richly-colored, stupendous grandeur, springing 
from the sheen of low green forest and rising 
into the faintest blue of delicious atmosphere. 

Seven miles eastward, down the Park, lies 
Devil's Lake, nine miles of beautifully-colored 
water, a blending of liquid tints with a general 
result in greenish-blue, Lofty precipices and 
rugved mountain sides rise sheer from = the 
lake's edge down all its length, and at the 
time of my visit were lit by the first slight 
touch of autumn which had variegated every 
tiny leaf in every tiny crevice. 

As we bustled forward in their mighty 
shadow, seated in a very unsteady steam 
launch propelled by a miniature engine worked 
by coal oil, and smelling horribly, some of 
our companions had many tales to tell of 
goat and sheep shooting among the moun- 
tain passes, and of fish to be drawn from that 
brilliant sparkling water. One in particular, 
emboldened by some feminine exclamation of 
surprise and admiration, proceeded to detail 
actual experience in the latter line, and the 
difficulties of capture, with size and weight 
appended, But Lam too old a hand to be 
caught relating a“ fish story”; and I shall let 
the sheep and goat adventurers severely alone, 
too, only observing that a few days later a 
large black bear was, after an exciting chase 
and four shots, killed on Cascade Mountain, 
near a waterfall, and that the Inspector, who 
did it, not only unblushingly announced his 
cruelty, but expected approbation! 

There is some small accomodation for sports- 
men and fishermen in a roughly built house 
on the shore, where dwells with her parents a 
certain pink and dimpled tiny child, who, on 
my second trip to the lake, offered a kiss, and 
whispered shyly that she loved me very much 
—which spontaneous and undeserved tokens 
of affection made the air sweeter and the sun 
brighter and everything better for me some 
how than they were before. 

We visited these places under the Inspec- 
tor’s care, seated in his high police wagon, 
wherein, be the road ever so winding and the 
precipice ever so high, we knew no fear 
while he handled the four horses, with his 
strong foot ready on the drag. Even the 
rather precipitous Tunnel Mountain failed to 
daunt us as we traveled upward in this way ; 
though it is related how a lady, even with the 
advantage of his presence, once fainted at a 
very sharp turn. I fully intended to faint 
also on that particular spot; but, when we 
reached it, so beautiful was the romantic land- 
scape below us, that I quite forgot all about it 
until seated at tea in the car again, I explained 
my omission to the Inspector, and he said he 
was very glad I didn't. 

At last came the sad moment of farewell 
and departure. It was moonlight when we 
started, and the mountains under the stars 
and in the night silence had surely never been 
more beautiful. Just above Sulphur Range 
the moon sailed clear and proud, while little 
puffs of tinted mist curled about the dark 
gorges, and the forest girdles on Twin Peaks 
glowed in sheen of silver. 

But in this busy age there is not much time 
for retrospection or regret, so after a very few 
minutes of both—as our littie party stood on 
the “ Earnscliffe’s”’ rear platform and looked 
back—we were quarreling over a game of be- 
zique in the lamplit observation-room, and 
talking of Prince Albert far away on the 
North Saskatchewan, for which, via Regina, 
four hundred miles from Banff, we were pres- 
ently bound. 

At Regina, the gentleman who had engi- 
neered and built the Regina Long Lake and 
Saskatchewan Road awaited us in his private 
car ona “ Special.” 

A new line this, “ opened” only a week be- 
fore, running far north to the confines of civ- 
ilization. Near two hundred miles of rich 
prairie land lay between Regina and our first 
stopping place, Saskatoon. An _ occasional 
station-house with water-tank attached, and, 
at most, one shanty, alone broke the solitude 
of those stretching plains, redeemed, however, 
from all monotony when thus beheld for the 
first time, by the beauty of the clear, sweet 
atmosphere and the autumn tints on every 
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leaf and blade. These, gaily tinting the pretty, 
wild valley of the Qu’ Appelle River, with its 
tree-dotted slopes and softly-rounded sides 
made a charming picture, as we _ traveled 
slowly forward in idle enjoyment borne of the 
warm, slumberous September air, and the in 
tense stillness which brooded over the loneli 
ness from one horizon to the other. 
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rhts of distant birds, 


prairie ¢ hicks, 
now and then a 
swift passing coyote, occasional gophers pop 

ing about their hidden holes, and once a 
herd of Indian horses grazingin the distance 
was all the life we saw. Of the strong, wild 
life of the buffalo, which in countless herds 
darkened these prairies not very long ago, 
nothing remains now ; but, near each tank and 
station-house, a low, long, horrid-looking wall 
ot me atly piled, bleached skulls, gathered from 
the prairie to be shipped by-and-by and used 
as manure, or in sugar refineries. 

Passing from the unbroken prairie to that 
in which the mid-distance was yellowed with 
many a belt and thicket of yellow trees, a 
wide, smooth cleft appeared right over our 
high-bridged track, holding far down the pale, 
cold looking waters of the South Saskatch- 
ewan. A few distant roofs to the right, mark 
the hamlet of Saskatoon, where, in the days 
of the half-breed rebellion, stood a military 
hospital. 

We were now on historic ground, for in 
1884 this part of the great northwest was the 
scene of a French half-breed rising, that for a 
few months threatened to be dangerous, and 
which it rather puzzled the Dominion author- 
ities, civil and military, how to meet and 
quell. Breaking out in early spring when all 
traveling was at the most difficult in an al- 
most unknown country, two thousand miles 
from headquarters, it was, [ imagine, some- 
what difficult for those unlucky officials to 
decide on what to do first. 

We saw fromour car windows, some miles he- 
yond Saskatoon, the speck of a news post they 
had manayed to establish near the river cross- 
ing called * Clarke's,” and the dismal-looking 
skeleton poles of a telegraph line stretching 
ucross the prairie on .ts way to Regina. 

At Duck Lake, atiny settlement, sixteen 
miles from Prince Albert, we left the train for 
a space, and diverged in a police wagon under 
the care this time of a Corporal, to visit the 
battlefield where the rebellion first declared 
itself, and the first shot was fired. 

Drivingin soft-veiled sunshine through that 
green and yellow quiet Jand, it was hard to 
realize that blood and battle had,even for a 
moment, disturbed a solitude so remote and 
so profound. Duck Lake waters, low, blue 
and reedy, shone presently on our left, and, at 
its nearest end, the small, deserted, wooden 
trading house or store, kept in 1884 by a half 
breed, from which had been first sounded the 
tocsin of war. 

It was nothing louder to begin with, how- 
ever, than a gruff refusal to sell some needt{ul 
supplies demanded by a® mounted policeman, 
who had ridden ten miles from Fort Carleton 
to buy them. 

A mile further on, the highly wooded coun- 
try lying softer, fairer, sweeter, if possible, 
than before, we came to the spot where, under 
cover of a close thicket forming almost a 
semi-circle, and excellent as a vantage ground, 
the half-breed rebels had first tired on the 
mounted police, as in small force they ad- 
vanced on their way to the store to find out 
what in the world was the matter. The rest 
of the long rebellion story and its finale in 
the execution of its leader, a French half- 
breed named Riel, at Regina, a year later, is 
chronicled under varying conditions and from 
various standpoints in several stupid volumes 
of Canadian history; so I shall not venture to 
intrude any more of it here, 

At Prince Albert, said to be the most north- 
erly town on the globe, except one in Norway, 
we felt very far up indeed. A long, scattered, 
wooden settlement—containing about eight 
hundred souls—with a well-built and trim- 
looking mounted-police-post ona height over- 
looking it, stretched close along one bank of 
the North Saskatchewan, wrapped in stillness 
and brilliant moonlight as the *t EKarnscliffe”’ 
slowed up at the small station, and we stepped 
out to look about us. 

The clear, fresh air was delicious, and IT at 
once begged fora drive; soatrap was provided 
by kind friends who accompanied and told us— 
as we drove in mysterious moonlight silence 
among low and motionless trees—how, during 
the rebellion, the few inhabitants of what 
was then Prince Albert, had lived for two 
months in terrified suspense, not fearing half- 
breeds, but savage Indian tribes supposed to 
be lurking in the forests northward, ready 
and anxious to take a hand in the quarrel 
whenever it should surge their way. 

Next morning the beauty of the place and 
its surroundings were new to us in another 
day of sunshine, for since the snowfall we 
met at Port Arthur three days after leaving 
Ottawa, the weather had been especially fine. 

From the mounted-police-post height the 
rich country lay below us, variegated as a 
tulip bed to the horizon, and watered by the 
great northern river at this part of its thou- 
sand navigable miles. A dark line southward 
marked the railway, and, specks on the water, 
two little steamers of construction fitted for 
navigating shallows, which lay on the bank 
waiting for spring depths to float them. They 
suggested to my restless disposition a new 
trip, for the next painful eyebrow and the 
next fine autumn; even a voyage from Prince 
Albert, hundreds of miles northwest, to Ed- 
monton, through an almost unknown region ; 
and from Edmonton, the head of navigation, 
back to Calgary by the new railway which 
will then be completed. ‘ And by that time,” 
added a sympathizing friend, as he volun- 
teered to be one of the escort, ‘ you may be 
able to reach us from Winnipeg by the Mani- 
toba and Northwestern Railway. 

The Calgary and Edmonton line, it was ex- 
plained to me, running from north to south, 
touching the Canadian Pacific line—with its 
innumerable connections—at Calgary, will in 
this way complete the circuit by rail (and 
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navigable 
magnificent 
A land with splen 
for mixed fa and a 
climate, with minerals to be 
mined, coal to be excavated, and many an 
opportunity for rewarding honest faithful 
labor: watched over by a governmental sys- 
tem which holds out every possible induce- 
ment to emigration of a good and solid class, 

Once seated in the “ Earnscliffe, 
we steamed off homeward bound, 1 looked 
over the land, so fair and so lonely, with all 
its rich possibilities wasting there in the sun- 
light, and involuntarily arose the question, 
* Why is there not larger immigration? Why 
cannot people from the older and more 
crowded countries try their fortunes in this 
new one so vast, so free, so ready ?” 

A newspaper lay on the table, its leading ar- 
ticle headed, * What can be done for Ireland ?” 
and, surely here the question was answered, 

Then there arose before me a picture that 
can never fade from my memory 
London street, in the height of a gay season, 
with its border of stately houses, and its 
throng of wealth, business and pleasure; and 
of a man’s pale face that, for scarce more than 
a moment, looked into the low window, filled 
with flowers, near which I idly lounged. A 
face not thin nor gaunt nor suffering, but 
strangely fixed and hard; a face with some- 
thing gone out of it—perhaps, hope and cour- 
age; a patient face that in this life looked to- 
wards me at least, with its first mute greeting 
and its last mute farewell. 

Only a few moments afterwards a 
gathered near my window. 

It was the soundless call on that vanished 
face that drew me out to see it again, on the 
muddy pavement, with dim and failing eyes 
turning towards heaven, as if to find in that 
other world, set right, a life so sad in this. 

He had fallen, that strong, young man, asa 
leaf might fall,and lay there with a silent 
group gazing down on him. 

In the hush all knew the truth, the Great 
Presence faced us all. 

“Of what?” whispered one with a shudder; 
and the doctor, ashe knelt over the dead man, 
solemnly answered—“ Of want and hunger!” 
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EDUCATING OUR DAUGHTERS ABROAD 





By Mrs. A. G. Lewis 
a WK question of 
ah | whether we should 
A educate our daughters 
PN abroad is a vital one, 
‘ - and, in American 
I homes, ought to be 
- well considerec’ before 
iy Sour \ a final decision is 
4° ~ we AG , made. The word I 
y ¢ Se give is from actual ex- 
| \, j perience in part, added 
P to the testimony of 
\ those who have been 
\ for several years living 
abroad for the purpose of educating their 


daughters. My first and most emphatic word 
would be—By no means send a young girl to 
Kurope without an older friend or chaperon. 
A mother is always the best companion for 
herdaughter; still, an older friend, who has 
the interest of her charge wholly at heart, will 
do well. 

Americans can scarcely realize how very 
different is life in) Europe from that of our 
own America, where, | am proud to say, a 
young girl may travel from Maine to San 
Francisco with perfect freedom from annoy- 
ance; while in) London or in continental 
Europe a pretty girl is often subject to ex- 
treme rudeness upon the street, and elsewhere, 
if unattended. 

As arule, the American girl seeks Europe 
for special study, either of music, art, or for 
the purpose of acquiring one or more of the 
continental languages—German, French, and 
Italian. The question where, when and how 
to use time and money most protitably, 7. e., 
to which province or cities to go: whether to 
enter at once a pension school where only 
French, German or Italian is spoken; or to 
live in some family where either language is 
spoken exclusively; or, to take rooms and 
live en famille, taking, perhaps, some meals at 
restaurants. Each method has certain adyan- 
tages, also some objections. 

In deciding where to go, for instance, to 
learn German, the Berlin cult will say: “In 
savaria the language is not spoken so purely 
asin northern Germany”; while the south 
German habitant claims the better accent, the 
Saxon and Austrian Germans have each local 
claims; but, in point of fact, German is well 
spoken and well taught by educated people 
throughout the German empire; yet, in each 
separate province, peasants and laborers and 
their children speak dialects which are as dis- 
tinct as are the languages of the different 
tribes of American Indians, and can be under- 
stood nowhere else. Hence the conclusion that, 
all other things being equal, one province is as 
good as another for acquiring the language. 

One of the greatest objections to the pension 
or boarding-school is the insufficient diet. 
European cooking is so different from Ameri- 
can, and, at first, so unpalatable, that young 
girls who ought to have appetizing and nour- 


ishing food, and plenty of it, could not be suf- . 


ficiently fed. ‘Then, again, though these 
schools guard very carefully their pupils, as- 
sociation with girls so differently taught, and 
whose moral training may or may not have 
been the best; also, the absence of home and 
religious helps, is a vital objection to pension 
schools. Of these schools, the Swiss are said 
to be the best, and in them French is far more 
readily acquired than in the Paris schools 


where so many American girls are sent, and 
where, as would naturally be the case, the 
English-speaking pupils associate, and, as a 
matter of course, communicate in their own 
language. = 

If the main object in going abroad is to 
learn the continental languages, large cities 
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are not the best places for it, because in nearly 
large city there many English 
speaking people t iat one is not compelled to 
resort tothe foreign tongue. For 
in Dresden there are English clerks in nearly 
every , English attendants in all hotels, 
and one part of the city goes by the name 


every are so 


Instance: 


store 


“American colony so many English and 
American people are located there. Hence it 
is obvious that smaller towns where there 


are few English-speaking people, where the 
learner is obliged to muster the full resources, 
however limited, of the language, are best. 
Then again, in smaller towns, the expense 
of living is much and tuition cheaper 
than in cities, though it is a fact that any 
family may live much cheaper and get more 
in large cities abroad, than in cities of corres- 
ponding rank in America, 
But where students wish to 


less 


combine musi- 


cal or art studies with the acquirement of 
languayes, large cities are, of course, best—in 
fuct,a necessity. It is impossible to decide 


which cities ofler the best facilities. In Paris, 
London, Munich, Berlin, Rome, Florence and 
other art and musical centres, good, yes, 
great teachers in every department may be 
found, andin all, opera and drama are ad- 
mirably rendered. The greatest musical ar- 
tists in all Europe may be, from time to time, 
heard at either place, and each city holds 
special art treasuresof the old, the new, and 
of every period and school, To study the 
original works of the world’s greatest masters 
in that perfection of tone which no copyist 
may expect to fully reproduce, is of incalcu- 
lable value both to artists and art lovers. 

It is also adiflicult matter to decide at what 
ave it is advisable to transplant scholars from 
American to European schools, whether or 
not to make the Kuropean training supple- 
mentary; and the conclusion seems to be 
almost universal that girls ought first to be 
thoroughly educated in the grammar and 
high schools of America, whose curriculum 
covers the necessary studies for learning to 
speak and write good English; mathematics 
(arithmetic, algebra and geometry); history 
(American and English); natural philosophy 
and history, and a fair acquaintance with 
English literature. The rudimentary study 
of both German and French may also be ae- 
complished—the grammar well learned and 
the simpler forms of construction acquired; 
also a reasonable facility in translation, pro- 
vided the pupil may be able to study under a 
native French or German teacher. Otherwise 
such study will be a hindrance, rather than a 
help, in learning to speak correctly. 

Musical and art training may, also, under 
favorable conditions, on in America; 
though the more delicate art of voice culture 
may, With profit, wait until a skilled teacher 
is found. Hundreds of fine throats come 
across the water utterly ruined by a false sys- 
tem of teaching—a ruin which a skilled in- 
structor even, can never restore, 

The question is also asked over and over, 
“Tlow long ought a student to remain abroad 
in order to accomplish the German, French 
and Italian languages; also, to gain a reason- 
able profit in art and musical instruction?” 

Much depends upon the pupil, of course. 
German is a very difficult language, and ought 
to claim two years, at least, in order to speak 
and write it well. French and Italian are 
simpler in construction and require less time. 
In musie and art there can be no limit named ; 
for in these all culture is relative. 

But there are many delightful girls who are 
not geniuses, nor do they care to struggle with 
difficulties outside their own tongue; yet they 
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wish to see and know what there is in the 
great world beyond the sea. For a supple- 
mentary feature of their American school 


life, a tour through the United Kingdom, then 
through continental Europe, taken in the right 
way—not too hurriedly—for the purpose of 
learning what is best in art; to hear the 
works of the great musical composers ren- 
dered by skilled voeal and instrumental ar- 
tists; to observe the peculiar peoples of differ- 
ent provinces and countries; to visit scenes 
Which have been the subject of the painter's 
brush and the poet’s song; to trace the path 
of history and, as much as possible, the me- 
mentoes of those lives that have made that 
history, and to enjoy the wonderful scenery 
of these beautiful countries, all, all is an edu- 
eation in itself which nothing but travel can 
give, and none other than European countries 
can so well furnish. But, by all means, let 
me say in conclusion to every parent contem- 
plating sending young daughters abroad 
Give them, first, the benefit of the very best 
and most thorough educational facilities in 
America; and bear in mind, too, my Ameri- 
can sisters,that more Europeans are sending 
their children to America for their educations 
than you are aware. 
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AnUgly Little Giri - 


by Catherine H. Birney 





HAT a hideously ugly child!” 
exclaimed one of two styl- 
ishly-dressed young girls as 
they passed a lady with her 
little daughter on the beach 
walk of a seaside resort. 

Her companion turned, 

’ but colored as she saw by 
the flush on the lady's face that the remark 
had been overheard. 

The little girl looked up at her mother, and 
asked: 

* Does she mean me, mamma?” 

The mother hesitated for a moment, and 
then bravely answered: “I think she does 
dear; but what of it?” 

“Maybe,” said the child, “ that is what the 
girls and boys at the cottage whispered about 
when they saw me coming towards them this 
morning. And they didn’t seem to want me 
to play with them; and when they asked me 
my name, and [ said you and papa called me 
Blossom, they all laughed.” 

“You are getting too large to be called 
Blossom, Letty, we must stop it,” said Mrs. 
Allen, reflecting for the first time how little 
the pretty pet name harmonized with the ap- 
pearance of her to whom it had been so often 
and so lovingly applied. 

The child repeated her question: “Am I so 
very homely, mamma?” 

Mrs. Allen tried to evade a direct answer by 
saying: “No matter what other people may 
think, darling, you are never homely to papa 
and manima,” 

“But, if T were not your child, would you 
think me homely?” persisted Letty. 

“Do you ever Jook in the glass, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Allen. 

* O ves, mamma, when I brush my hair.” 

“* Well,” said Mrs. Allen, “I want you to 
look to-night and tell) me to-morrow just 
what your glass tells you. Then, we will talk 
the matter over together.” 

And she bent down and kissed very tenderly 
the little pale, freckled face, with its light gray 
eyes, thin lips and decidedly prominent nose, 
No; the child was not and never could be 
pretty, but how precious to the mother’s heart 
only those can tell who have, like Mrs. Allen, 
seen one little one after another slip away for- 
ever from their embraces. 

The child left to Mr. and Mrs. Allen had 
always been delicate, and seemed, on this ac- 
count, doubly dear to her parents. Their 
love and her sweet, affectionate disposition 
had blinded them to her personal defects, and 
at home, surrounded by relatives and friends 
who knew and loved her, Letty had never 
thought of her looks, and, until to-day, 
neither she nor mother had realized that she 
was not as good looking as, at least, the major- 
ity of children. The thoughtless remark of 
a stranger had rudely opened the mother's 
eyes and given her an additional cause for an- 
xiety—anxiety lest the child should be made 
unhappy by the knowledge of her plain 
appearance, 

She was interrupted in her troubled thoughts 
by Mr. Allen, who drove up in an open 
buggy and asked Letty to take a drive with 
him. Instantly the passing cloud left Letty’s 
face, and eagerly seating herself by her father’s 
side, she gave her mother such a bright good- 
bye as they drove off, that Mrs. Allen coulda 
not but flatter herself that the child had al- 
ready forgotten the unpleasant little incident 
that had occurred, 

Mrs. Allen slowly retraced her steps to the 
cottage where she was boarding, feeling weary 
and depressed. She stopped to look at a 
group of children playing on the veranda, 
and with a sigh, acknowledged that each one 
was more attractive in appearance than her 
darling. The gentlemen standiftg about noticed 
them, smiled on them and admired them. 
Flaxen ringlets, rosy cheeks and dimpled 
shoulders were the rule, and the happy owners 
of these charms flitted here and there like 
butterflies, consciously smiling at the compli- 
ments addressed to them. Mrs. Allen tried to 
remember if Letty had ever received a personal 
compliment, and, as she could not recall one, 
a flush, almost of mortification, covered the 
poor mother’s face, and tears of pity for her 
child filled her eyes. ‘ 

In the meanwhile, though enjoying the 
drive with her father, Letty had not by any 
means forgotten what had occurred. On the 
contrary, she could think of nothing else and 
Was Obliged to make an effort even to answer 
her father’s questions. Gradually conversa- 
tion between them ceased altogether, and for 
a long distance not a word was spoken. And 
yet, Letty longed to ask him if he thought 
ner so very homely ; but the dread of seeing 
iim hesitate—as he was a very frank man—of 








hearing him bluntly say yes, restrained her, 


and she quietly nestled down in a corner of 


the buggy and discussed the matter with her- 
self alone. More than an hour passed, and 
then she suddenly asked: 

‘Papa, a person can't have everything, can 
he?” 

“Why, Blossie! I thought you were asleep 
you were so quiet,” said her father. ‘‘ What 
do mean by your question, child ?” 

“Why,” answered Letty, “ Nobody has 
everything good, have they ?” 

Mr. Allen smiled as he replied: ‘I never 
knew any one, Letty, who had everything just 
as he would like to have it.” 

“Of course not,” said Letty. Then she 
added, after a pause: “ Papa, shouldn't you 
think that a person who has everything just 
as she wants it, everything exceptjust one 
thing, ought to be satisfied and happy any- 
how, knowing that she can’t possibly have 
that one thing that she would like to have?” 

Mr. Allen laughed heartily. 

“Why, Letty,” hesaid, “ you are quite a phi- 
lospher. I must cultivate you a little more. 
Of course, if a man knows’’— 

“A little girl, papa!—I mean—a woman!” 
interrupted Letty, in some confusion, 

“Well, then, a girl or a woman; if she 
knows she cannot possibly have a thing, she 
would be very silly to make herself unhappy 
about it. You are right, there, Blossom. But 
what is it my little girl would like to have 
that she cannot get?” 

Letty blushed crimson. “Oh, papa!” she 
said, “I didn’t mean you should think it 
was I; but lam glad you feelas I do about it.” 

And the remainder of the drive, Letty chatted 
with her father in the liveliest way possible, 
having evidently cast all disagreeable thoughts 
to the winds. She returned to her mother 
looking so bright and happy that Mrs. Allen 
inwardly resented more than ever the blow 
that had been struck at the child's peace. 

The next morning she noticed with joy 
Letty’s more than usual cheerfulness, and, as 
they seated themselves on the veranda after 
breakfast, she felt her own spirits growing 
lighter. Letty looked over the railing, watch- 
ing the merry groups of children playing on 
the lawn below. Occasionally, a boy or girl 
would glance up at the quiet little figure gaz- 
ing down upon them, but no invitations came 
to her to join them. After looking on a long 
time, Letty raised her head and asked; 

“Mamma, do you wish I were pretty like 
all those children? There is not an ugly one 
among them. Would you like me to be pretty, 
mamma ?” 

‘* Yes, dear,’ answered Mrs. Allen, folding 
the little girl close to her, “if vou could keep 
your sweet, bright temper, your obliging dis- 
position and your good sense. But I would 
not exchange either one of these for the 
beauty of all those children put together.” 

“ Really, really, mamma?’ And then, Letty 
added, ‘tI looked in the glass as you told me. 
I looked at myself just as though it were 
some other girl; and at first, mamma, I al- 
most cried, I felt so sorry for the ugly little face 
I saw there. I said, ‘ No wonder those pretty 
children down stairs don’t want to play with 
you! No wonder they laughed when you 
told them you were called “ Blossom!” You 
a blossom, indeed!’ And I laughed myself at 
the idea. But then I said, * You poor child, 
you never knew before you were so ugly. 
And I thought, mamma, how good you and 
papa had been to love me so much, and how 
good all my aunts and uncles and cousins 
have been never to tell me I was ugly, but 
always to treat me so kindly. Well—do you 
remember what Robinson Crusoe did one day 
when he was very low-spirited on the desolate 
island? He wrote out all his griefs, and op- 
posite to them he wrote his blessings—every 
one. And there were ever so many more 
blessings than griefs. Well, I thought I 
would do like Robinson Crusoe, but, when I 
got ready, I hadn't any griefs to write down, 
only just this one—that I havn't a pretty face ; 
but I had such a long list of blessings that I 
got tired writing them down. Now—why, 
what are you crying for, mamma?” 

Mrs. Allen had been unable to control her 
emotion as she listened to the lesson her little 
daughter was, all unconsciously, giving her. 
She drew the child still closer to her and said : 

‘“Never mind my tears, Letty. What more 
were you going to say ?”’ 

“Only this,” answered Letty, giving her 
mother a hug: “I am not going to think 
about my ugly face at all. Icannot make it 
any better, and fretting will only make it 
worse, so I will try to forget it. But one 
thing Iam going to do: I am going to make 
those children like me; you just seeif I don't! 
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Ihave been watching them and they don’t 
seem to know any of the nice plays we chil- 
dren play at home. And look at that lame 
little girl; she has sat in the same place ever 
since we came down here,and no one has spoken 
to her. Iam going to make her acquaintance 
the first thing. May I?” 

“Do just as you please, dear,’ answered 
Mrs. Allen,a tremor in her voice she could 
not conceal. “ But first, let me tell you that 
papa has hired a boat for you to row about on 
the lake in, and will give you your first lesson 
in managing it this morning; so be ready.” 

Letty clapped her hands with delight, skip- 
ed down the steps of the veranda, and heed- 
~ of the surprised looks cast upon her by 
the other children, she made her way to the 
lame child, and sitting down on the grass near 
her chair, said kindly : 

“You are lonely. Shall I tell you a story ?” 

* Please; I am so tired,”’ said the child. 

She was, perhaps, eight years old; a frail 
little thing, with long, brown curls, and an ex- 
pression of habitual pain on her face. 

Letty had read a great deal and was a first- 
class story teller. She had an original way of 
illustrating the chief points of a story that 
added greatly to its interests. Not many 
minutes passed before the little lame girl lost 
her weary look and was listening intently. 
And then he laughed heartily as Letty puffed 
out her cheeks and shook her head in a funny 
way, better to describe one of her characters. 
And soon a boy stole up to listen; then a little 
girl; then another boy, and before the story 
was half through all the children had left 
their play and were seated around Letty, list- 
ening and laughing. 

“Well, I say that’s jolly!” exclaimed a boy 
as the story ended with agrand climax. ‘ Give 
us another, won’t you?” 

“Not now,” answered Letty pleasantly, 
“for there comes my papa to give me a lesson 
in rowing; but if you will all meet me on the 
veranda after supper, I will tell you as many 
stories as you want.” 

* All right!” shouted the little crowd as it 
dispersed, and Letty arose to meet her father. 
The lame child was left alone, and as Letty 
turned and saw her, she whispered to Mr. 
Allen, who at once went upto the little girl, 
and invited her to go with them on the lake, 
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once, and found Rosa seated on her mother’s 
bed still talking of the morning's pleasure. 
The sick woman held out her hand as Letty 
approached. ‘ 

am Mrs. Mather, my dear,” she said, 
“and I want tothank you for your kindness to 
my little girl. She cannot play like the other 
children, and she has been lonely since we 
came here. You have made her very happy.” 
And drawing Letty down to her, Mrs. Mather 
kissed her affectionately. 

Letty flushed, and a lump came in her 
throat as the thought flashed through her 
mind that this lady did not seem to notice 
her homely face; or if she did notice it, she 
did not mind kissing it, and she was grateful. 

From this time a new life opened for our 
ugly little heroine. ‘The children did not let 
her forget her promise to entertain them that 
evening. Immediately after tea they all gath- 
ered at one end of the veranda, where, much 
to the relief of the older guests, Letty kept 
them amused until bed-time. 

When Letty appeared the next morning, 
there was a simultaneous cry from all the 
other children : 

*O, come show us that new game!” and 
half a dozen pairs of hands reached out to 
grasp her and lead her to the yard. She 
proved herself quite as successful in directing 
games as she had done in telling stories, and 
soon became an indispensable personage where- 
ever the children congregated. 

“ Really,” remarked a lady one morning 
as Letty sat on the floor of the hall amusing 
two or three babies, while their nurses were at 
breakfast: ‘ Really, I used to think that child 
painfully plain, but she is snch a good, cheery 
little body that I look at her now with posi- 
tive pleasure.’’ 

On pleasant days she was out in her boat, 
sometimes accompanied by her mother, some- 
times with two or three of the other children ; 
for she soon became skillful with the oars, and 
she was such a careful little body that mothers 
felt she could be trusted. 

Most of the children went bathing in the 
ocean every day, but Mrs. Allen did not think 
it prudent for Letty todo so, though she was 
allowed to wear a bathing suit and paddle 
about in the surf as much as she pleased. This 
and the rowing rapidly improved the little 





The little girl looked up and asked: 


The child explained that her mother was 
ill in bed, and that she wasin charge of a 
colored nurse, who had carried off her crutches 
lest she should leave the spot where she had 
been placed. “If you could find Martha,” 
she said, ** maybe I could go with you.” 

Martha was easily found, and in a few 
minutes the party, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen, Letty and little Rosa were seated in a 
pretty boat skimming over the glassy surface 
of the lake. It did not take Letty long to 
learn something about managing the oars, and 
she was delighted when her father assured her 
that with a few days practice she could be 
trusted to go rowing without him, whenever 
she liked. The party returned to their cot- 
tage bright and happy, little Rosa showing her 
gratitude in the most demonstrative manner. 
Mr. Allen carried the child to the door of her 
mother’s room, where Martha received her, 
and, as he walked away, he could hear the 
poor little thing already telling of the good 
time she had had. A few moments after- 
wards a message came from Rosa’s mother re- 
questing Letty to go to her. She did so at 
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“Does she mean me, mamma?” 


girl's health. In three or four weeks her face 
and form had rounded out and very respecta- 
ble muscles were beginning to show themselves 
in her limbs. She was kept constantly busy, 
having taken command, as it were, of all the 
children of her own age and under. 
Bonn inion 
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Time flew by very rapidly, and the term of 


Mrs. Allen’s stay began to drawtoa close. 
When she talked about going, she could not 
but feel gratified at the many words of kind- 
ness spoken of Letty. She would be missed 
by every one, they all said, but the children 
especially would not know what to do with- 
out her. Eventhe young lady who had first 
remarked on Letty’s plain face, had been won 
over to her by various little acts of courtesy 
on the child's part, and was now glad to have 
her come to her room and read to her. 

This young lady had for sometime expected 
a young brother to spend a short time with 
her, and he arrived only three days before 
Letty was to leave for home. A more beauti- 
ful child than this golden haired five-year-old 
boy is seldom seen. Unfortunately he was as 
willful as he was beautiful, and he had not 
been in the house an hour before it was evi- 
dent to every one that his sister had nocon- 
trol over him whatever. 

It was the third morning after the arrival of 
little Lewellyn. Letty arose earlier even than 
usual, and as she looked from her window 
and saw the foamy crests of the waves rolling 
in so grandly to the land, she hurried to go to 
them, feeling certain that they were leaving 
many little treasures for her keen eyes to dis- 
cover. Running down the steps of the cot- 
tage, she found herself almost lifted from her 
feet by the strong wind that was blowing from 
the shore. She was literally driven before it, 
and reached the beach quite out of breath. 
She thought herself the first visitor, but al- 
most immediately caught sight of little 
Lewellyn, not more than half-dressed, but 
industriously digging for crabs. He was dan- 
gerously near the line marked by the dashing 
of the great waves on the sand, and Letty 
called to him to come farther in. But he paid 
no attention to her. 

“Lewellyn!” cried Letty again, ‘come 
away; you'll be thrown over presently!” 

The child raised his pretty head, and giving 
her a defiant look, shouted: 

“You ain’t my mother!” and went on 
with his work. 

Letty started to go to him, but as he saw 
this he arose and began to dance farther out 
toward the waves. Letty stopped. 

“Do come, Lew,” she called, pleadingly; 
*T'll give you ’’?—— 

“T wont, I wont, I wont!” screamed the 
boy, and the words were scarcely out of his 
mouth before a great wave rushed upon him, 
and Letty’s shriek rang out over the beach. 

The wind was from the shore, and Letty 
had heard of the strong under-tow at that 
voint. The boy could not be washed back. 
Gestunatale, when struck down, be was 
near one of the bathing ropes, and Lett 
hoped he might seize it. Butshedid not wait 
to see if he did so. Shouting as loud as she 
could for help, the brave girl, without one 
thought of herself, sprang to the rope and 

jumped the breakers as she had seen the bath- 
ers do. Out, farther and farther, she dragged 
herself, buffeted, almost drowned, and gasp- 
ing for breath, but never losing her presence of 
mind or letting go the rope for an instant. At 
last she reached the limit; another step and 
she would have been helpless. But she caught 
sight of the little boy tossed up and down by 
the waves, and she kept her gaze fixed on the 
spot, not even turning her head as she heard 
shouts from the shore. A second more and 
Letty dropped the rope and gave a spring just 
as an enormous wave rolled over her. She 
was conscious only of clasping Lewellyn in 
her arms, and knew nothing more until she 
opened her eyes, half an hour afterwards, and 
found herself lying on the sand, her mother 
and the doctor leaning over her, anda crowd of 
weeping people around her. 

The scene that followed her restoration to 
consciousness may be imagined. Even the 
doctor bowed his head to conceal his emotion, 
and was immensely relieved when Letty 
started up, and cried : 

‘Where is Lewellyn?” 

* He will be all right soon,” said the doctor. 
“You caught him just in time.” 

Letty tried to rise, but found herself too 
weak and had to submit to be carried to the 
cottage, where she was laid in bed with orders 
to keep very quiet. But she had first to be 
told how nearly she, and the child she had 
risked her life to save, came to sinking to a 
watery grave. At the last, critical moment, 
they were caught by the men who swam out 
to them. 

In another room lay Lewellyn, still uncon- 
scious, but with life feebly creeping back into 
his veins. It was many hours before his terri- 
fied sister could be convinced that he would 
recover. 

But when, the next afternoon, he and Letty 
both appeared in the parlor, with pale cheeks, 
it is true, but eyes as bright as ever, what a 
jubilee there was! Perhaps it was just as well 
that Letty was going home, for she might have 
been spoiled by all the attentions lavished up- 
on her. As to Lewellyn, he quite claimed her 
as his own, and caressed her lovingly. 

Who thought of Letty’s looks now, except 
to watch anxiously for the health color to re- 
turn to cheeks and lips? 

The gentlemen petted her most, and actually 
spoke in admiration of her shapely head, her 
soft, flaxen hair, and the promise of graceful 
symmetry in her slender figure. Any one 
who should have ventured now to call Letty 
homely, would have been silenced by an ava- 
lanche of denials. The fact was that Letty 
had, by her genial temper, her unselfish em- 
ployment of her many little talents for the 
pleasure of others, and by her sweet, polite 
manners been daily gaining the esteem and 
affection of the guests of the house; and when 
the climax of her entire forgetfulness of self 
arrived, and the little girl lay apparently dead 
before them, they found how warm a place 
she had made for herself in their hearts. 
When the hour for her departure came, the 
many pretty gifts, the tears and embraces and 
hearty good wishes overwhelmed Mrs. Allen 
with gratitude, and amply compensated her 


for the first day's anxieties about her ugly 
little girl. 
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*VII—THE GIRL WHO WANTS TO TEACH 


By Caro.ine B. Le Row 


























ry HOUSANDS of young 

g women, scattered all 
eM _ over this broad land, 

> FoeS 23% ° are now looking for- 
oa ee .02, }| ward to the time, only 

oom 2°.” a few mouths distant, 

\ oe when they shall be 
20? Y “through school.” The 
=. anticipation is a joyful 
Se) sone, and naturally so. 


School is much more of 
a work-house than a play-ground, and how- 
ever enjoyable the work may be, it is still 
work, and its end is always hailed with satis- 
faction—this, too, although we know that some 
other form of work must still occupy us. 
Out of these thousands of school girls pre- 
paring for graduation, a large majority expect 
to enter the profession of teaching. This is a 
high ambition, but it becomes a noble one 
only if based upon right foundations, that is, 
love of children, patience, ingenuity, and a 
faculty for imparting to others what you know 
yourself. No girl who does not possess these 
qualifications has any right to select such a 
field of labor; it is not her place, and for that 
reason she can never fill it acceptably. To 
decide to teach because the specified hours are 
shorter, the vacations longer, and the occupa- 
tion considered more “respectable”? than to 
tend store, is nothing less than wicked. There 
is a certain fitness required for this undertak- 
ing which is not so essential in lines where 
the labor is more mechanical. Only the con- 
sciousness of this fitness can justify any young 
girl in taking up this special work, and with 
riper judgment—the fruit of longer experi- 
ence—those who now doubt the soundness of 
this advice will recognize its value, 

It isa great misfortune that so many enter 
the profession of teaching with no more prep- 
aration than that given by the ordinary high 
school. Those who add a supplementary 
course at some normal or training school, or 
even go through college—and it is to be hoped 
that many have this desire and the means to 
gratify it—will never regret the expenditure, 
but on the contrary, be thankful every day of 
their lives that they made all possible prepara- 
tion for their work. If there is a person on 
earth who needs wisdem, it is the teacher— 
not merely the wisdom of the schools, which 
is a matter of books and study, but the wisdom 
of the heart and soul, tenderness, sympathy, 
patience, foresight, judgment, moderation. 
These come only with maturity, and without 
them the first work of a teacher must be 
largely a record of mistakes. True, we learn 
by experience, but experiments upon human 
souls is a tragic undertaking. 

Sound health is a prime necessity for any 
worker in the world, no matter what the line 
of work may be, but it becomes of the greatest 
importance if the work is to be carried on in 
the school-room. There not only the physi- 
cal, but the nervous and mental forces are 
taxed to their utmost. The young graduate 
has hitherto gone to school to sit comfortably 
at her desk; to stand occasionally for recita- 
tions; to use her voice but little; to have 
constant variety in her work; to enjoy her re- 
cess with perfect freedom and in congenial 
companionship. As a teacher she goes to 
school to stand upon her feet all day long; to 
use her voice incessantly, perhaps, too, in a 
large room filled with the tumult of the 
street; to keep noisy, and, very likely, rebel- 
lious and disobedient children not only quiet, 
but interested, and to spend the recess in care 
of them in the halls and the yard. Besides 
this she is to stimulate their brains, and a cer- 
tain amount of time—usually prescribed by a 
board of education, the mons Mots of which 
know little of the capacity and possibilities of 
the youthful mind—is allotted her, in which 
she must, somehow or other, succeed in teach- 
ing them a certain number of facts—no allow- 
ance being made for the slowness, stupidity, 
or disorder, which increases the friction of the 
work and delays the doing. No matter how 
complete the education, or how enthusiastic 
the spirit, the power for physical eridurance is 
absolutely necessary. 

There is no profounder truth, nor, at the 
same time, one so constantly ignored, as that 
“tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus” 
physically. Attention to food, dress, exercise, 
and the bath will secure bodily strength and 
soundness. There is no excuse in this age of 
enlightenment for any young girl to remain 
narrow-chested, round-shouldered, weak and 
languid, with little appetite and less ambition. 
She can become erect, well and strong, without 
the expenditure of a dollar of money or the 
loss of an hour of time. This cannot be ac- 
complished too quickly, especially if she in- 
tends to teach. 

Next to good health, nothing is so neces- 
sary in the school-room as patience—a virtue 
seldom belonging to youth, and not always in 
the possession even of age. Why is the child 
in school? Because he does not know the 
things which you are put there to teach him. 
He does not do things correctly; of course 
not, or he would not need your instruction. 
He is not even attentive; but attention is a 





*This series of papers ““ Women’s Chances as Bread- 
winners,” was commenced in the January number with 
** How to Become a Trained Nurse,” and continued in 
the February number with “ Women as Stenographers,” 
in March with “Women as Dressmakers,” in April 
with * Bee-keeping for Women,” both from a woman 3 
standpoint, as well as from a man’s view: in May with 
a. see as — = from both a woman’s and a 

an’s view; and in June with “Women as T 
setters.” Back numbers can be had at 10 cents each. 


faculty of the mind to be developed, as you 
know, if you have studied psychology, the 
science of that mind on which you are to 
work. He will not be attentive unless he is 
interested, and it is for you to create the in- 
terest. He is disobedient; certainly, so long 
as his desires are contrary to yours, and his 
preference for liberty greater than his respect 
for law. Itis your business to convince him 
that you are wiser than he in these matters, 
and in that way to destroy his antagonism 
and secure his co-operation. He is positively 
willful or ugly; yes, cases of that kind are 
sometimes found in the school-room, but the 
willfulness and ugliness must be properly 
directed, by which process they are trans- 
formed into something wunobjectionable. 
*Who is sufficient for these things?’ Yet 
the one above all others who should be suffi- 
cient for them is the girl who teaches. 

A discouraging outlook, do you say, feeling 
your own deficiencies and realizing these great 
responsibilities? On the contrary, it is an in- 
spiring one, and full of incentive for the best 
effort. Your very realization of the detficien- 
cies and the responsibilities, is the strongest 
guarantee that you are not rushing in like a 
fool where angels may well tread reverently. 

The significant fact is forced upon us at 
every turn that the present is an age of 
changes. Domestic, social, commercial, and 
religious problems are being radically dealt 
with, and to the end of producing a higher 
type of civilization. Education is also receiv- 
ing ashare of attention commensurate to its 
vast importance as holding the solution of all 
difficulties. A science of education has been 
formulated for the first time, so far as we 
know, since the world began. The present 
faulty methods of our schools are gradually 
giving place to correct ones based upon scien- 
tific principles. The work of the teacher, the 
grandest and most soul-satisfying work on 
which the sun shines, is becoming freer, more 
comprehensive, more symmetrical and more 
enjoyable in every way. 
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A NEAT AVOCATION FOR WOMEN 


By E. Louise Lippe. 





WOMAN'S natural delicacy 
of touch is scarcely any- 
where more valuable than 
in the re-touching of photo- 
graphic negatives, an occu- 
pation which women find 
pleasant and profitable. A 
negative, in all the finer 
kinds of photography, is a glass plate, special- 
ly prepared, on which the image of the one 
photographed appears inversely; all the light 
ortions—face, hands, etc.—appearing dark or 
Brack, while what is to be dark in the finished 
picture appears light or white. Wrinkles and 
facial blemishes are often greatly exaggerated, 
and appear in the negative perfectly white. 

It is to improve the picture by removing or 
softening these blemishes, that the plate is 
sent to the “‘retoucher.” The process con- 
sists in filling in, with skillful touches of a 
fine-pointed pencil, all the inequalities and ir- 
regularities of the surface, molding and 
smoothing the face as much as desirable, 
while preserving the likeness. The retouched 
plates are sent back to the photographer, who 
makes the prints from them. 

The work is not difficult to learn. One girl 
of my acquaintance took less than a dozen 
lessons, and in six weeks from the time she 
received her first instruction was able to ob- 
tain negatives from a gallery at very fair pay, 
and in the busy seasons was offered more work 
than she coulddo. Her case may have been 
exceptional, but I think that any bright 
woman, with good eyesight, can become a fair 
retoucher in three months’ practice. 

Residents of New York city can take ad- 
vantage of the free course of instruction of- 
fered by the Cooper Institute, but for those 
who must pay, the terms of instruction vary. 
The friend previously mentioned met with 
one photographer who asked seventy-five 
dollars to allow his retoucher to instruct 
her; in another place twenty-five dollars 

yas the price demanded. She finally found 

a kind-hearted woman retoucher who gave 
her the lessons she needed at the reason- 
able rate of one dollar apiece, and afterwards 
assisted her by friendly criticisms. 

An outfit for doing ‘ piece-work,” as the 
work taken away from the photograph gallery 
is called, may be provided at small expense. 
A retoucher’s desk costs from five dollars 
up; but one may be made by any one 
handy with tools, for much less than this. A 
small bottle of “retouching fluid,” a few 
Siberian graphite pencils, a piece of emery- 
paper on which to sharpen these, and a magni- 
fying glass for fine work, are all the tools 
necessary for the beginner. 

The pay for. negatives taken away from the 
gallery is from twenty to thirty cents apiece 
for “‘cabinets,”’ and more or less for other 
plates, according to size. Eight to ten nega- 
tives is a fair day's work, though a retoucher 
in a gallery will sometimes do a half dozen or 
more negatives in the evening, besides the 
regular day's work. But this is, of course, 
exceptional, and involves, moreover, a dan- 
gerous strain on the eyes. A first-class re- 
toucher, regularly employed, commands a 
salary of from $15 to $25 a week; a beginner 
could scarcely expect even as much asthe lower 
sum; but a woman with any aptitude for the 
work should become a first-class retoucher in 
a year. 

If a woman be so situated that she cannot 
leave Rome, she may earn many a dollar at 
“ piece-work,” specially during the Christmas 
holidays, when there isalways a demand for 
extra help at retouching. 

While I think I am safe in stating my 
opinion that a really first-class retoucher can 
pt anos find work at a reasonable remunera- 
tion, itis naturally not to be expected that 
every woman who desires employment can 
become a retoucher. But the work is of a 





sort specially adapted to women. 





NIGHT AMONG THE BAVARIAN ALPS 


By Mary J. Ho_mes 

HE Passion Play we had 
come so far to see was 
wearing toaclose. Behind 
the mountains, which in- 
close the little village of 

Ober-ammergau, the sun 

was going down and leay- 

ing behind it a radiance 
which gilded the hill-tops 
with a wonderful brightness, and transformed 
the cross on Kofel into a blaze of fire. For 
eight hours nerve and brain had been on the 
rack while we watched the great drama, from 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem to the 
closing scene when the cry, “It is finished,”’ 
made us glad with a great gladness that all 
was over, and henceforth there was nothing 
but joyful anticipations of the Easter morn 
ing, when the truth of the Resurrection would 
be verified. It had been a day of excitement 
and fatigue, and it was a luxury to rest upon 
the bench in front of the house where we 
were stopping, and listen to the sweet-faced 
old woman, our hostess, who was knitting by 
the door and trying to talk to us. The streets 
were full of people, thousands of them who 
had come to see the play and were now going 
home. The high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, Americans and English, Germans 
and French, jostling against each other, and 
anxious to get away; the titled lady in silk 
and satin, whose destination was Munich or 
Innspruck, and the lowly peasant woman in 
her cotton gown and wooden shoes, who 
thought nothing of a walk of sixteen miles 
which must be accomplished before she 
reached her home far upamong the Tyrolese 
hills. On Mt. Kofel, where the huge cross 
was standing, the sun was still shining with a 
brightness which the old woman pointed out, 
with the words, “See the glory showing.” 

And truly, it was a glory which that sunset 
threw over all the fir-clad sides of the moun- 
tains; and when the red disk disappeared be- 
hind a tall gray peak, and the purple shadows 
began to creep across the river and the valley 
and up to the heights where a few white, 
misty clouds were floating, it was easy to un- 
derstand why to the superstitious fancy of the 
woman there was in every cloud an angel's 
face come to view the scene of the great 
tragedy, and to keep watch over the tomb 
which, to her, was more really in © Ober- 
ammergau than in Jerusalem. How the colors 
deepened and changed as the daylight faded. 
until, at last, there were only a few bars of 
crimson and gold marking the spot where the 
sun went down. Then suddenly, on the op- 
posite side of the valley, where the jagged 
peaks were piled high above each other, there 
came a luminous light like that which heralds 
a fire, except that it was soft and silvery, and 
the rocks and treesand hills grew white and 
ghostly as the moon rose higher and higher in 
the heavens and brought into greater dis- 
tinctness the little town with its humble, 
low-roofed houses, nearly each one of which 
held an actor, who was either sleeping quietly 
after the day’s excitement or praying for 
grace and strength forthe morrow, when the 
work must begin again. 

“? Tis like where He has gone,’’ the old 
woman cried, dropping her knitting, and fold- 
ing her hands reverently as the moonlight fell 
upon her upturned face, while I wondered 
if the city which needs no sun by day nor 
moon by night could be fairer than this scene 
on which I was gazing. 

The little town, the towering peaks, the 
piled-up rocks, the grassy hillside, where cows 
were feeding and from which came the tinkle 
of a bell, the whole valley flooded with light 
which shone like pearly gleams upon the river 
running swiftly by and singing, as it ran, what 
sounded like an echo of the sad refrain of the 
song I had heard that afternoon just before 
the curtain rose upon the last act of the 

’assion Play. It was a picture to be hung 
upon the walls of one’s memory and never to 
be forgotten ; and it comes to me over and over 
again, making me glad for that moonlight 
night, and glad that I have seen the Passion 
Play, which, while it would be sacrilege any- 
where else, seemed almost a sacrament in that 
far-off town among the Bavarian Alps, 
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LAST NIGHT IN THE GLOAMING 
By LULU May DOWNS 


I HEARD the birds singing last night in the 
gloaming; 
Their music was sweet as a heavenly choir ; 
They twittered and chirped as they came from 
their roaming, 
And each tried the loudest to tune its wee lyre. 


The robin was there in its nest in the willow; 
’Twas chirping its birdlings a sweet lullaby. 
The bluebird was smoothing its soft, downy 
pillow, 
And calling its mate, still up in the sky. 


The daisies were nodding out in the green 
meadow, 
Their round, golden eyes were beginning to 
close ; 
The larkspur and buttercup, down by the brook- 
side, 
Were saying good-night to the rose. 


The sun, who was sinking behind the green 
hill-tops, 
Peeped out from a cloud and winked his red 
eye; 
Methinks he was whispering the bright clouds 
around him— 
“I am going to rest now, I'll say good-bye.” 


The shadows grew deeper. 
soon Sleeping ; 
The tlowers had closed their sweet petals so 
bright; 
While over the mountain the crescent moon 
peeping, 
Seemed to answer the sun—* Good-night, 
friend, good-night.”’ 
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A COUNTRYAIDYL 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON 


THE midst of New England 
mountains, covered with pine 
and cedar, ties the quiet town 
of Nineveh, looking towards 
thesea. Years ago it had mills 
where lumber was sawed and 
grain was ground; but now the 
old wheels alone are left, the 
dams are broken, and the water falls over the 
scattered rocks, making music in harmony 
with the winds among the pines. The houses 
have gone to decay; the roofs have fallen in, 
leaving the great, rough chimneys standing 
like the Druid towers of Ireland. 

In one of these old houses, before the young 
men of New England had gone West to seek 
their fortunes, lived a young miller and his 
wife. ‘They were happy, save that no children 
had come into the home. Finally a sister of 
the wife died, bequeathing her little girl to 
the Nineveh household. 

Nellie Crandall grew. from babyhood the 
picture of health, an innocent, cheerful girl, 
in sweet accord with the daisies of the fields, 
and the old-fashioned flowers she cared for in 
her foster-mother's garden. 

In the house across the way lived John 
Harding, a tall, awkward boy, the pride of 
the country school for his good scholarship, 
and in principle as strong as the New Englana 
hills he lived among. 

John and Nellie had played together from 
childhood. He had made chains for her neck 
of the pine needles; she had fastened golden 
coreopsis in his homespun coat, and while no 
word had been spoken, the neighboring people 
expected that a new house would sometime 
be built in Nineveh, and a young couple begin 
anew the beautiful commonplaces of life. 

There was considerable excitement one 
morning in the quiet town. Byron Marshall, 
a city youth, had come to Nineveh to visit the 
Monroe family, cousins of the Hardings. 
Byron was a handsome, slender lad, well- 
mannered, just leaving college and ready for a 
profession. He met Nellie Crandall, and was 
pleased with the natural, country girl. 

“No good'll come of it,” said one of the old 
ladies of Nineveh. ‘I never believed in mis- 
mating. John Harding would give his life 
for that girl, while the city youth, I know, is 
a selfish fellow.” 

The summer wore away with rides and pic- 
nics, and if John’s heart was pained at the 
attentions given to Nellie, and accepted by her, 
he said nothing. 

After Byron's return to the city, a corres- 
pondence was begun by him. 

One Sunday evening when John came as 
usual to see Nellie, and they were sitting in 
the moonlight beside the old mill at the bridge, 
he said abruptly, “ I'm going away from home, 
Nellie. I have begun to think you wouldn't 
mind since Byron came.” 

“But I do mind,” said the girl. “T like 
Byron, and he seems fond of me; but John, I 
don’t want you to go, we've been such good 
friends,” 

“Yes, but we must be all in all to each 
other, or I can’t stay. I’ve loved you all these 
years with never a thought of another. I've 
loved every flower in your garden, because 
you have tended it. ‘This “old mill seems 
precious because you have sat here. All 
Nineveh is sacred'to me because it is your 
home, but I cannot stay here now.” 

Nellie was young; she had seen little of the 
world, did not know the true from the false, 
and half captivated with the college youth, 
she dare not give her promise to John. 

They parted in the moonlight, he heavy of 


The birds were 





heart at going, and she regretting that two 
loved her. John went toa distant State and 
found employment. No word came from him, 
and Nellie, who missed him sadly, depended 
more than ever on the letters which came 
from Byron. 

The next summer Byron spent at Nineveh, 
and it was talked about the little town that 
Nellie was engaged, and would soon be a city 
lady, living in comfort and prominence. 

Two years later there was a wedding at the 
Crandall home, and the pretty bride said 
good-bye to the old mill and the great pines, 
and left the miller and his wife desolate. Two 
years afterwards, when she brought back a 
little son named Samuel, after the miller, they 
were in a measure comforted, though they 
never liked Byron as well as John, ‘“ who was 
of their kind.” 

When John Harding knew that Nellie was 
really lost to him and married to another, he, 
longing for companionship, married a worthy 
girl, prospered in business, and was as happy 
as a@ man can be who does not possess the 
power to forget. He had learned what most 
of us learn, sooner or later, that life does not 
pass according to our plan, plan we ever so 
wisely; that broken and marred we have to 
take up the years and make the mosaic as per- 
fect as we can. 

As time passed, some of the Nineveh fami- 
lies died, and some moved away to other and 
busier scenes. Samuel Crandall had been laid 
in the little cemetery, and Mrs. Crandall was 
more lonely than ever. 

One night there came a wagon to the door, 
and Nellie Marshall, her face stained with 
tears, alighted, with her three children. ‘ We 
have come to stay, mother,” said the broken 
hearted woman. ‘“ Byron has gone, nobody 
knows where. He has used the money of 
others,-and we are penniless,” 

Mrs, Crandall wept on her daughter's neck, 
as she told somewhat of the hardships of her 
life with her unfaithful and dishonest husband. 

Other years passed, and another grave was 
made beside that of Samuel Crandall, and Mrs. 
Marshall, now grown white-h«ired, lived for 
her three children, and reared them as best 
she could in their poverty. 

One day there was a rumor in the town that 
John Harding was coming to Nineveh on a 
visit. He was well-to-do now, and would 
come in a style befitting his position. Mrs. 
Marshall wondered if he would call upon her, 
and if he would bring Mrs. Harding to see 
the woman so changed from her girlhood in 
looks, but nobler and sweeter in character, 

Mr. Harding had been in Nineveh for a 
week. Nellie had heard of it, and her heart 
beat more quickly at any footstep on the 
threshold. One moonlight night she could 
not resist putting just one spray of golden 
coreopsis in the buttonhole of her black dress, 
for if he should come that night, he would 
like to see it, perhaps, for, after all, women do 
not forget any more than men. 

About eight o'clock there was a knock at 
the door; she was agitated. “ Why should 
she be?” ‘He was married,” she assured 
herself, 

She opened the door, and John, grown 
stouter in form and more attractive in face 
than ever, stood before her. He met her 
cordially, talked with the children, and seemed 
more joyous than when a boy. 

“And where is Mrs. Harding ?’’ Nellie fin- 
ally found the courage to ask. 

“She is not with me,” was the answer. 

The call, really a long one, seemed short. 

“When do you leave for the West, Mr. 
Harding?” she had almost said “ Joln,” for 
she had thought of him all these years by the 
old familiar name. 

“Not for two or three weeks, and I shall 
see you again.” 

Day after day passed, and he did not come. 
And iow sne realized, as she had never before, 
that this was the only man she had ever 
loved; that his presence made day, his ab- 
sence night; that she had loved him from 
childhood. And now all was too late, 

The time came for him to return to the 
West, and once more he stood by the flower- 
beds along the walk to the Nineveh house, 
this time just as the sun was setting over the 
cedars. He kissed the children, “1 have none 
of my own,” he said, and took Nellie’s hand, 
holding it a little longer than he had held it 
before. Her lips trembled, and her eyes must 
have told all her heart. 

*T have felt so deeply for you,” he said; and 
his own voice grew tremulous. “And will you 
let me leave this little remembrance for the 
children?” He slipped a roll of bills into her 
hand, and was gone in a moment. 

Weeks passed, and finally a letter came. 
She knew the hand-writing. What could 
John wish of her? Perhaps he was inclined to 
adopt one of her children, and if so, which 
could she spare? 

Not the oldest boy, for he was her pride; 
not the second, a girl who was her comfort 
and companion ; not the youngest, for some- 
how he looked like John, and he was dearer 
to her than all beside. When Byron was un- 
kind, her heart always turned to John, and 
perchance stamped her thoughts upon the 
open, frank face of her youngest child. 

She put the letter in her pocket; she must 
get calm before she read it. She would go 
out and sit by the mill where he and she sat 
together. She opened it there and read: 

“MY DEAR, OLD-TIME FRIEND: 

I am alone in the world. I told you my wife was not 
with me. She died some years ago. I wanted to see if 
you loved me, as I believed you did. IT hope and believe 
you do still. You know me better than any one else, 
and you know whether I should care tenderly for your 
children. If you are willing to come and brighten my 
home, say 80. How I longed to fold you in my arms as 

left you, but restrained myself. Telegraph me if I 
shall come to take you, 

A message was sent from Nineveh : “Come.” 

The Crandall home has fallen like the others. 
The flower-beds have vanished, save here and 
there a self-sown golden coreopsis grows 
among the weeds. The moon shines’ silently 
upon the mill as of old. The few remaining 
aged people of Nineveh still tell of the faith- 
ful love of John Harding for the miller’s 
adopted daughter. 


A COMMONPLACE CHILD 
By EMMA C. Dowpb 


66 MARY sa commonplace child,” they say, 
I Praising Roberta, Robert and Ray ; 

“ Maurice and Ellen are smart as steel; 
Bertha is handsome, and so is Neal; 
The baby’s a cherub, so sweet and mild; 
But Mary is such a commonplace child !”’ 


Yet mirth and brilliancy seldom heed 

A dusty chair or a button’s need, 

And beauty oftentimes wears a frown 

If given the task of mending a gown; 

And the mother sighs, in disheartened way, 
Thinking the children grow worse each day. 


But the freckle-faced girl, who at books 
is slow, 

Runs upstairs, down-stairs, to and fro, 

Dresses the baby, the table sets, 

Washes the dishes, and feeds the pets; 

And the mother, resting, from cares beguiled, 

Thanks = for Mary, her commonplace 
child. 
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*IX—THE WIFE OF WILL CARLETON 


By Epwarp W. Box 


EARED among the hills of Ver- 


mont, the girlhood of Mrs. 
SA} LEED frR 
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a Will Carleton meant to her 


; ) all that is best in our Amer- 
th HAN XS, ican life—the gradual devel- 
& \\%; opment of every womanly 

f quality in a pure and simple 

y we, A atmosphere. Na- 


ture took turns with her parents in teaching 
her the truths and beauties of life. 


MRS. CARLETON 


Her parentage was of that sturdy New 
eee stock which has produced America’s 
greatest men and women. Her father, Na- 
thaniel Niles, came from a long list of New 
“nglanders of that name—the first of whom 
was one of the original settlers of the colony 
of Massachusetts. ‘the family have been for 
two hundred years a race of literary men, 
sturdy yeomen and zealous divines. Among 
the distinguished scions of the race were 
Hezekiah Niles, the founder and, for many 
years, editor of “ Niles’ Register,’ and Nathaniel 
Niles, the clergyman, author and inventor, 
who wrote the * History of the Indian Wars.” 

On her mother’s side, Mrs. Carleton is de- 
scended from Rev.Samuel Fish, who, for fifty 
years, ministered from one pulpit, and was 
one of the leading divines of Vermont. His 
son, the late Henry C. Fish, D.D., of Newark, 
New Jersey, Mrs. Carleton’s uncle, was for 
twenty-five years one of the most distin- 
guished clergymen of the Baptist denomi- 
nation. He was the author of several relig- 
ious works which are still standard, Rev. 
George W. Clark, D.D., the Bible commen- 
tator, and author of “ Harmony of the Gos- 
pels,” is also an uncle of Mrs. Carleton. 

She was educated at Glenwood Seminary, 
West Brattleboro, where she acquired the pre- 
liminary education which has since been the 
basis of her thorough intellectual and heart 
culture. Among her present accomplish- 
ments, which include the usual ones of the 
day—especially in art—is the rare one of 
speaking and writing with ease and fluency 
one of the most difficult languages of India, 
in which she corresponds regularly with 
friends in the far east. 

The future poet’s wife was scarcely twenty 
years of age when she went on a special 
errand of missionary work to British Burmah. 
For several years she remained there laboring 
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among the Karens of that country, where, 
to-day, stories of her self-denial and devotion, 
her sweetness of disposition, are among the 
legends of the land. Among the luxuries 
which she now allows herself, is the support- 
ing of a native missionary, from year to year, 
who is doing great good among that interest- 
ing people. It was through her influence 
that the money was raised for the printing of 
the Pwo Karen Bible. 

It was in the year of 1878 that she returned 
to America, and two years thereafter met the 
man in whose literary successes she was 
destined to share. In 1882 they were married, 
and no happier period of domestic life has 
ever been granted toa man and woman. The 
Will Carleton of 1882 was not the Will Carle- 
ton of to-day, and thus has the wife seen her 
husband ascend nearly every rung of the lad- 
der of fame. What part of his success rests 
with her, was ctimeulaned by her encourage- 
ment, only the poet and his Maker know. 

Such a woman as Mrs. Will Carleton is b 
nature a large part of a successful husband's 
career. She is the perfect embodiment of 
everything that is best and most lovable in 
woman. No sweeter disposition was ever 
given to any one. Trials and perplexities 
know no greater foe than her smile. Every- 
thing about her is quiet and gentle. Her life, 
her work, her charities, her manner, her con- 
versation, all are alike—she is womanly in 
every respect. The fads of the day trouble 
her not. The substantial basis of belief in 
what is good, built by her sterling parentage, 
is her creed, In her home Mrs. Carleton is a 
perfect manager. The house, supported from 
the proceeds of her husband's pen, on Greene 
avenue, Brooklyn, reflects the nature of she 
who rules over it. There is no outer show, 
no inner ostentation; a gentle air of refine- 
ment permeates every room. Every piece of 
furniture is of the best; cheap things Mrs. 
Carleton abhors. What she buys is calculated 
to be useful as well as ornamental. Her 
housekeeping instinct is as perfect as is her 
tastein the embellishment of a room. She is 
queen of her domain, and every domestic de- 
tail is under her own supervision. Through 
her table she studies her husband’s pleasure; 
through her home she studies his comfort. 

With the reins of her domestic duties thor- 
oughly mastered with one hand, she drives 
Pegasus with the other. Many a little detail 
in her husband’s busy life as a literary man 
is taken charge of by her. She sees his verses 
long before the editor, the publisher or the 
public, and upon her literary judgment the 
poet often relies. - Mr. Carleton’s lecturing 
engagements, becoming each year more num- 
erous, has added something to the wife's 
duties, and when he is away en tour she 
watches his interests at home. 

Mrs. Carleton is a conscientious member of 
the Washington Avenue Baptist Church, of 
Brooklyn, and one of the most active workers 
in every one of its departments; ever 
moment of leisure is given over to church 
duties. For years she has also been one of 
the managers of the Brooklyn Home for 
Consumptives—a unique and most humane 
charity, in which Mrs. Carleton’s best in- 
terests ure constantly enlisted. 

Mrs. Carleton never comes before the public 
in any of her works. She is an efticient advo- 
cate of all that is good and true; but her 
methods are of the quiet order. 

It is only to be expected that a woman so 
sweet and gracious in her life should have a 
large circle of friends. She captures hearts 
easily,and holds them. For her informal 
home entertainments, few invitations are ever 
declined. If she invites twenty friends, she 
is reasonably certain of twenty acceptances. 
Women love this gentle woman, who sees 
good in everything and everbody, while men 
quickly voice the sentiment of a friend of 
mine, who said to me upon first meeting Mrs. 
Carleton: “ That woman is like a sunbeam ; 
some way or other you feel better for having 
met her,” 

In England, they would call Mrs. Carleton 
a gentlewoman; in America we call her a 
womanly woman. Either one of the appel- 
lations become her. Personally, I always like 
to think of Mrs. Will Carleton as one of the 
best and truest types of the American woman 
—a woman whose equal men have traveled 
the whole world over only to return to pay her 
homage. 
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WOMAN'S LIFE 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


IN ARCTIC LANDS 


By W. H. Gilder 
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- : . HILE much has 





( been written 
about Esqui- 
maux men 

their skill as 
hunters,  fisher- 
men and in the 


a kyack little 
has been said 
about the duties 


the women in 
those lands. 

A great deal of their time is occupied in 
sewing and in singing, but the Esquimau wife 
sings while she sews and, therefore, no time is 
lost. 

She does not have to make bread, because 
there is no flour in that land; neither does 
she have to wash and dress the baby, because 
the baby wears no clothes, and it is never 
washed. Neither, for that matter, do its 
varents wash. The baby rests, while awake, 
in a loose hood, its little legs spread around 
her waist. Often it sleeps there. when the 
mother is up and about; but at night it rests 
under the same fur blanket that covers the 
other members of the family—the father, the 
mother and the little brothers and sisters. 

The Esquimau wife accompanies her hus- 
band on all journeys and on all extended 
hunting excursions. Her services are needed 
in repairing clothing, in cooking—when there 
is time for such luxurious fare—and tocarry a 
share of the load in summer, when everything, 
that cannot be packed on the backs of their 
faithful dogs, must be borne on the backs of 
the people. 

If his own spouse is infirm or sick, the 
husband borrows a younger, or more sprightly 
one, from his neighbor, and leaves his invalid 
in pawn as a pledge for the safe return of the 
borrowed wife. When on a journey in win- 
ter, the wife sits in the sled sometimes, but 
oftener runs alongside or ahead of the dogs. 
If the sled is heavy, the husband, who drives 
the team, may sometimes rest his weary limbs 
on the sled; but the woman must not. When 
the dogs give out, and the sled moves slowly, 
the women are the first to don the harness 
and help pull the load. 

Before starting out in the morning thev 
harness the dogs, while the men load the 
sleds; but the woman's first duty is to roll 
up the skins and pass out the articles from 
the snow-hut. Just here it may be mentioned 
that it is against the Esquimaux custom to 
have the contents of a snow-hut passed out 
through the same hole by which they were 
admitted. If they comein by the door they 
must go out by the window, and vice versa. 

When a halt is made for the day, the men 
build the snow-hut, but as the building pro- 
gresses the women close the interstices of the 
snow-blocks with soft snow, and in very cold 
weather they pile loosesnow against the sides, 
and, if need be, over the top, with a broad, 
wooden shovel, called a poalderit. As soon as 
the hut is finished, the women take in the 
skins and other household effects, which 
are very few in number, and simple, having 
first beaten off the snow from the skins 
with a short stick called an anowter. The 
woman also puts up the big, stone lamp, 
lights it, melts snow or ice to make water 
for drinking or to cook with, erects a 
drying frame over the lamp, and in many 
other ways makes herself generally use- 
ful. Her place in the hut is at either end 
of the bed, which is only a platform of snow 
that occupies nearly the whole interior, and 
just in front of the lamp, so that she can 
give to it constant and careful attention. 

The man does the hunting and much of the 
fishing. He drives the dogs and does a great 
deal of the other hard work; but, after the 
hut is built, the dogs unharnessed and fed and 
everything made secure for the night, he can 
turn in and ~~ % Not so the wife; she has 
to dry the fur clothing he has just taken off, 
by placing it on the drying frame where it has 
to be turned from time to time, and when 
dried it has to be softened. This she does by 
rubbing, such articles as are made of reindeer 
skin, between her hands, and chewing the 
boots, which are made of seal or walrus skin. 
If any of these articles require mending, she 
must do it either before she goes to sleep, or 
waken early, before her husband has to get 
up, and do it then. 

There was no room on the drying frame for 
my fur stockings and boots, or perhaps they 
would be placed on top of the other things, 
where the heat could not reach them, and I 
would get them in the morning still wet and 
cold, and perhaps filled with ice, which I 
would have to get rid of by rubbing the stock- 
ings between my hands to break it up, and 
then shake out all I could. It is very cold, 
at first, to pull a frozen, fur stocking on your 
bare foot; but the heat of your foot soon 
warms it, and, though wet, it is not so dis- 

reeable as one would imagine it to be. But, 
oh, the comfort of having dry, warm stock- 
ings to put on in the morning, and all the lit- 
tle holes, that let in the cold, searching wind, 
neatly sewed, and the places from which the 
fur has worn off on the sole of the shoe, 
patched with new fur. A bachelor can have 
no comfort while traveling in Arctic lands. 

The women are very kind-hearted creatures, 
though, and often sacrifice their own comfort 
to that of others. Often I have come into a 
snow-hut with feet almost frozen with the 
cold. My hands would be so cold and stiff 
that I could not untie and remove my shoes 
and stockings. Some old woman, with a 

heart as big as her body, would notice my 
condition and immediately come to my relief. 


management of 


and the labor of 
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She would untie the strings, pull off my boots 
and stockings, and put my frozen feet under 
her fur coat against her own warm body, un- 
til the circulation was restored. I have fre- 
quently seen what seemed to me like imposi- 
tion practiced upon them, but they never 
complained. When a man’s hands would be 
frightfully cold, instead of pulling them in 
out of the sleeves of his coat and warming 
them on his own bare breast, he would thrust 
them down the back of any woman who hap- 
pened to be near him, between her fur coat 
and the bare skin. 

When engaged in making a snow-hut the 
men exchange their usual short mittens for 
long ones, like gauntlets, which are tied 
tightly over their coat-sleeves so as to keep 
out loose snow. During the journey these 
gauntlet mittens are carried on the sled, but 
near the top, where they can be easily reached 
when a halt is called. There they are frozen 
stiff; but one of our guides, ** Esquimau Joe,”’ 
who was quite well-known in New York, 
used to i his to his wife a little while before 
the sled stopped, for her to thaw them out by 
putting them under her fur coat against her 
warm, bare body. I was in the habit of 
thawing my gloves in a similar manner, on 
my own body; and I know what torture it is 
for awhile. 

The women are no drawback to a traveling 
party. The men do not have to wait for 
them. They are not very graceful walkers 
and could not win a crumb at a cake walk; 
but they can keep up with the procession, even 
if their hips do appear to come unhinged at 
every step. 

The women and girls can all juggle, by 
throwing stones up into the air, as well as 
any professional juggler I ever saw—three, 
four, six stones, with one hand or both 
hands. They make all sorts of figures with a 
string—reindeer, bears, geese, musk-oxen, 
dogs and the like—and there is one thing they 
can do to perfection—a woman will change 
her coat right in front of your eyes, and there 
will not be the slightest suggestion of indeli- 
cacy in the act. It must be remembered that 
a snow-house consists of but one room only, 
and most of that one room is taken up by the 
bed, which is also of snow. It is not often 
that a woman has occasion to change her 
coat—once or twice a year, perhaps—but if 
she does she cannot go into the privacy of her 
bedroom, for her bedroom is the common 
bedroom of the entire household, and there 
is no such thing as privacy. So that is 
why, I presume, they have acquired the art of 
making lightning changes of costumes in 
public, so as not to shock those who chanced 
to be present. All one ever sees is the new 
coat poised in space for a moment, then a lit- 
tle wriggle and the flash of the discarded gar- 
ment flying through the air. 

The women are boot and shoemakers, as 
well as tailors and mantuamakers. Boots 
are made of seal-skin throughout, or else the 
legs of seal-skin and the soles of walrus or 
ook-jook skin. Before being made up the skins 
have to be tanned, the hair scraped off, and 
then chewed to make them soft and pliable. 
The chewing can be done while they are 
walking around, and does not confine them 
to one place like sewing does. So, when an 
Esquimau woman goes visiting, instead of 
taking knitting with her, siie takes her chew- 
ing. 

A middle-aged woman shows the effect of 
this part of her work plainly, for her teeth 
are worn down nearly to the gums. But they 
are very strong, nevertheless, and when any 
of these people have to take a long pull and 
a strong pull they use their teeth. They 
can make boots that are absolutely water- 
proof and their work in that respect is a mar- 
vel of dexterity and ingenuity. Wherever 
sewed, the stitch is made without passing the 
needle entirely through the skin, but by tak- 
ing up just enough of each to hold. The 
thread used is sinew of the reindeer, and 
when the skin stretches by the action of 
the water, the sinew swells to a compensating 
degree, and the waterproof quality of the 
boot is thus maintained. 

Before the reindeer skin can be made into 
clothing it has to be dried. This is done as 
soon after killing the animal as possible. In 
summer, and sometimes during the spring 
and fall, they can be dried out-doors by 
spreading them on the snow with the fleshy 
side exposed to the rays of the sun. During 
the winter months the skin remains frozen 
until it is wanted for making up, and then it 
must be dried in the snow-house, which often 
takes three or four days. It is then ready to 
be scraped, or nearly ready, for it has first to 
be dampened again, and this they do in the 
same manner that the Chinese laundryman 
sprinkles the clothing which he is about to 
iron. It is then thoroughly scraped on the 
fleshy side with a scraper, called by them a 
suk-koo, made sometimes of a piece of the 
shoulder-blade of a reindeer and sometimes of 
stone or iron. The skin is thus rendered 
beautifully white and as soft as the most deli- 
cate flannel, but is still damp. It is then dried 
by a method that is exceedingly disagreeable ; 
and here is another occasion in which the man 
finds it convenient to have a wife. The 
woman wraps the damp skin around the up- 
per part of her body, and puts her coat on 
over it. Thus she sits until the heat from her 
body has entirely evaporated the moisture 
from the skin. Sometimes she wraps the 
damp, cold skin around her when she crawls 
under her blanket at night to sleep. 

When working in their seal-skin tents in 
summer, the women sometimes find it neces- 
sary to lay off their fur-eoats, and then it is 
not difficult to see that the tattoo marks that 


appear on the face of every woman as soon as 
she is married, are not confined to the face 
alone, for some are extensively decorated 
arms, legs and bodies all being covered with 
designs more or less beautiful, according to 
the taste of the bearer and the skill of the ar- 
tist who executed the designs, The tattooing 
is done by inserting a needle just below the 
surf-skin and following its course, as it is with- 
drawn, with a sliver of wood of the same 
size, which has been dipped in oil and rubbed 
in the lamp-black on the bottom of the stone 
kettle. 

Winter houses are often built on the shore 
of a fresh-water lake, and then the young 
women spend their leisure hours in fishing 
for salmon, through holes cut in the ice for 
that purpose. 

Though most of the hunting is done by the 
men, there are some of the women who, in 
times gone by, were skillful marksmen with 
the old bows and arrows in general use before 
fire-arms were introduced by traders and ex- 
plorers. Only a few years ago I lived nine 
months with people who never saw a gun or 
pistol, except thosecarried by my companions. 
Took-too-cheear, the venerable mother of my 
chief hunter, had killed several reindeer with 
that old-fashioned weapon in the days of her 
youth, She must have been an invaluable 
wife, for | remember that in addition to her 
record in the chase, she was an excellent seam- 
stress and an unrivaled seal-skin chewer. 


HOW THEY KEEP HOUSE IN LONDON 


By JoHN GILMER SPEED 
HEN I went to England in 

February, 1486, to stay fora 

year, | was in a quarrdary as 

to how I should live. I had 

no predilection for hotel life, 

and boarding-houses were ab- 

horentto me. There were two 

other alternatives—to take 

lodgings and to keep house. 
I had been told that housekeeping was very 
diflicult and expensive in London, and that in 
lodgings one was apt to bein constant war 
with the landlady: against the imposition of 
extra charges. Charles Dickens, the younger, 
has published a little guide-book to London, 
and in it he counsels strangers when living in 
lodgings to be ever on their guard against these 
extra charges. When I took lodgings near 
Cavendish Square, in Harley street—*‘that long, 
unlovely street’’ of Tennyson’s “In Memor- 
iam’’—I took special pains to stipulate that the 
eight guineas a week I was to pay, were to cover 
everything, and that there should be no extras 
whatever. When the bill forthe first week 
came in, there was a charge of six shillings 
for the use of the piano, a wheezy and tune- 
less upright contrivance, outof whichit would 
have batiled Listz or Von Biilow to have 
thumped a melody. Just then I made a firm 
stand, and successfully resisted my landlady’s 
effort to insert her entering wedge. There- 
after [ had no difficulty of this kind, but I got 
tired very soon of this method of life. English 
cooking is abominably insipid. The witty 
Frenchman found fault with the nation which 
had fifty religions and only one sauce. He 
really did them a serious injustice. They have 
more than one sauce. They have two. One 
sauce—doubtless the one which excited the 
scornful wit of the French critic—is a thick 
brown mixture made of flour and stock. This 
is used on all roast meats, and indeed on every 
occasion which does not require the one other 
sauce, which is always served with poultry and 
game, This other sauce is calleda white sauce. 
In reality it is a bread poultice, and sosuggest- 
ive in its appearance that it will dull the ap- 
petite of any person of a sensitive and sug- 
gestive mind. While in lodgings I learned, 
too, that the much-famed roast beef of old 
England was really avery poor apology for a 
well-cooked joint. The beef is really excellent, 
and exactly how they managed to spoil every 
roast I ever saw at an English table I don't 
know; but I faney that the roasts are not 
cooked fast enough, and that they are so con- 
tinually basted with hot waterthat when they 
are served they are watery and _ tasteless, in- 
stead of being juicy in the natural way. After 
a month or so in lodgings I determined to 
take a furnished house or flat. 

Several days were spent in looking up a 
place. There are not many flat houses in Lon- 
don, and those that I saw were ill-contrived 
and comparatively expensive. Any kind of a 
furnished house can be had, however, very 
easily, and I was soon snited with a little 
house, tolerably well-furnished, near the Ken- 
sington Gardens. This I took at a rental of 
seventy-five dollars amonth. Such a house in 
an equally good location in New York, if 
there were such houses in New York, would 
have cost, furnished, one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and, unfurnished, one hundred dollars, 
In Philadelphia, where there are such houses, 
I could have rented such a house unfurnished 
at the price for a Kensington house furnished. 

An American taking a house in London will 
learn at the outside that she will have to keep 
more servants in the old country than in the 
new. These servants are trained, and one 
who is willing to engage to do many things is 
usually willing to take such a position because 
she is incompetent in everything. A small 
family there would keep a cook, a chamber- 
maid and a waitress. The washing would be 
put out anda charwoman would be called in 
once a week to help with a general cleaning 
and clearing up. A very good cook can be 
had for one hundred dollars a year, a chamber- 
maid for sixty dollars and a smart waitress for 
eighty dollars. The charwoman will be paid 
two shillings, or fifty cents, a day and given her 
beer and food. The washing for such a family 
will cost from three to four dollars a week. In 
America such a family would have two 
women—one a cook, who would also wash 
and iron, and another as chambermaid and 
waitress. The servants we have jiere do more, 
but they doit more roughly and are totally 
deficient in that silent subservience which 
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makes the trained English domestic perform 
the usual household duties with automatic 
celerity. Generally, you have to have a 
greater number of servants there than here, 
but wages are less and the feeding costs less 
There, the servants do not expect to eat just 
what is provided for the family. Not at all 
When the marketing is done, special things 
arebought for the servants, and they have a 
table of theirown, the meals being served at 
a different hour, and the quality of food very 
much less in cost. They eat very little meat, 
most of it salt; the cheapest kind of fish, and 
then they have potatoes and greens and pud 
dings with treacle. And they are provided 
with beer, unless in engaging servants it is 
stipulated that the engagement is “ without 
beer.” 

As to table supplies, there is very little 
differencein the long run; but the variety to 
be had in England is very much less than 
here. Meatis about the same in price and 
quality as here. Fish is much dearer than in 
America, which is also true of poultry. 
Groceries are about the same, and bread and 
butter about the same. The butter, however, 
is, as arule, better in England than it is here. 
Kygs are dearer. They have an excellent and 
almost universal custom, used to some extent 
in this country, of stenciling on each egg the 
date of its laying. Vegetables are dearer, and 
many of them are sold by weight, which is 
much the more rational method of measure- 
ment. All fruits are higher, and peaches can 
only be eaten by the wealthy. I have often 
seen half a peach served to each person as a 
course at dinner. Tomatoes, which are so 
abundant with us, are very scarce in England 
as the sun is not warm enough to coax them 
into maturity and ripeness. They are there- 
fore grown under glass and are scarcely ever 
eaten except in salads. The canned tomato 
from America is, however, very generally used, 
and is nearly as cheap there as here. 

Fuel does not cost any more in England 
than here, butto any one accustomed to the 
clean fires made from the anthracite coal used 
in the Eastern States, the English fuel will 
prove a great trial. It is dirty and full of 
gasses. The open grates are seldom properly 
set, and the slightest provocation will make 
the fires send their smoke out into the house 
instead of up the chimney. It is rare that you 
find a house in England warmed by a fur- 
nace. They depend on the open fires, and 
when the fogs are thick and the air is chill, 
the small and inhospitable fires are indeed a 
poor dependence, Many bedrooms are built 
without fire-places, and when provision is 
made for warming a sleeping apartment it is 
but meagre. The cold, as registered by the 
thermometer, is not much, but it is a wet and 
very permeating cold. My first experience 
with a winter fog was while I was in the 
Harley street lodgings. TI had as much fire as 
the grates would hold, both in the sitting- 
room and in my bedroom. They failed to 
make the apartments warm. I then putona 
seal-skin coat and lighted the gas, which, by- 
the-way, is universally bad in London, but my 
efforts were vain, and as alast resort J went to 
bed at four o’clock in the afternoon. There is 
a custom in England which adds to the damp 
chilliness of the houses: as soon as the ser- 
vants get up in the morning they open all the 
windows in the halls and on the lower floor 
so as to air the house. I recently heard of 
an American lady who was visiting her mother, 
a long-time resident of London; one morn- 
ing at breakfast she said: 

**Mother, what do they do every morning 
in this house? This morning a hurricane 
blew the covering from off my bed.” 

Bedrooms are not usually nearly so comfort- 
ably furnished as are ours. It is quite unusual 
to havea fire in one’s bedroom, and the rocking- 
chair, that comfortable solace of every Ameri 
can woman’s life, is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. It is not customary either to have gas 
in the bedrooms. There is an idea that it is 
unwholesome, and candles are still almost uni- 
versally used, except on the parlor and dining- 
room floors. I have sometimes thought that 
the poor lighting of the bed and dressing- 
rooms of the English homes had much to do 
in contributing to the dowdy and unstylish 
dressing of the women, the majority of whom 
always have their skirts a little bit crooked, or 
the petticoat showing unevenly on one side or 
the other. In furnishing a bedroom the 
dressing table—used instead of our bureaus— 
is always put against a window soas to catch 
all the light possible. This looks odd both in 
the room and from the outside of the house. 
You see the unpainted backs of looking-glasses 
at the upper windows of the handsomest 
houses in May Fair, and evenin Marlborough 
House—the palace of the Prince of Wales. 

Flowers are cheaper and much more easily 
obtainable than here. It is a poor house in- 
deed, in London, which has not some kind of 
a conservatory. AslI was only a sojourner J 
did not care to purchase plants, and therefore 
arranged with a neighboring florist to fill the 
little conservatory with flowering plants and 
to renew them from time totime. This he did 
for a charge which seemed almost nominal. 

One other difference an American house- 
keeper will notice in London : In buying sup 
plies, and in shopping generally, it is quite 
expected that the purchaser will bargain for 
an article, or try, as we say here, “to Jew 
down” the purchase, and the clerks have a 
certain discretion as to the price. This is not 
the case in the very largest shops or in the co- 
operative stores, but otherwheres it is quite 
usual and most exasperating to one wnaccus 
tomed and indisposed to chaffer and hagyle 
with each shopkeeper one has dealings with. 

In conclusion I will say that any one hay 
ing to stay any length of time in England will 
get much more comfort for the same amount 
of money by keeping house, and will, at the 
same time, get a much more intimate know! 
edge of English life. But, after all, American 


ways are pretty good, and even though in 
many particulars our methods could be im- 
proved upon, they average much better than 
our English cousins, and our lives are fuller 
and broader than theirs. 
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CHAPTER IX 

TWO LETTERS 
(~ “Af _ URING the weeks that 
followed, Miss Bonable 








rapidly resumed the vigor 
and the habits of her life. 
She was about the domi- 
cile everywhere, searching 
into its needs of house- 
wifery that had accumu- 
lated from delay, and set- 
ting herself and Clementhy 
Pond and Cyrilla un- 
mitigatingly to work; and Rill surprised her 
aunt with the genuine readiness of her par- 
ticipation and help. It was not mere con- 
scientious obedience to another's will; it was 
putting her own will to it with a pleasure. All 
the secret Miss Bonable could not know: the 
rousing, with a woman’s hope, of all the true, 
practical woman’s instinct. But she began to 
be glad in the child, with a tremulous joy, 
likethat of one new-born in spiritual things. 
If it would only last! I donot mean to 
that it was Heaven all at once 
at Brook Lane cottage, any 
more than itis with the hope- 














say 


ful convert. The old peremp- 
toriness of character would 
now and then assert itself. 


Cyrilla could not, on her part, 
spring at once to full-grown 
thrift and judgment; there 
were lapses, even of industry, 
and consequent little jars ; but 
there was a new atmosphere in 
which the tendency was not to 
storm, but to placid weather. 





Abroad, something of a 
social life began again, and 
with more freedom for Rill. 
When the second invitation 
came to visit Mrs. Rextell, 
aunt Amelia said: ‘* You go, 
Rill; it's more for you than 


me, though they're polite, and 


I appreciate it. I ain’t up to 
evenings out, yet; and I'm 
bright enough to know | ain't 


quite up to the Rextells any- 
way. I'm only glad the real 
stuff is in them to find.out real 
stuff in other people. You ZO; 
itll do you good "9 

Clementhy was scrupulously 
despatched at the close of these 


evenings to accompany Rill 
home. Mrs. Rextell would 
have provided for that; but 


Miss Bonable was persistent, 
“If one friend sees her home, 
another may; it’s best to under- 
stand it, as a rule, that it’s to 
be Clementhy.’’ Mrs. Rextell 
perceived and approved. 

Rill was growing into one of 
those friendships which lift a 
girl up, in certain peculiar 
feminine ways, even more than 
the larger, separate feminine 
experience. They bring into 
a higher womanly form the 
things that may, as yet, have 
heen crude in her, though fair 


and noble. They help her to 
realize that which she would 
fain be, before the asking 
comes to which she would 


vive the best of her possible attaining. She 
trims her lamp in the sweet company of the 
other wise virgins, that when the bridegroom 
calls she may have it burning. 

There was something reverential in her re- 
gard for Margaret Rextell; the kind of wor- 
ship which differs from external or cireum- 
stantial admiration, in that it is a spiritual 
discernment which perhaps only a woman, 
perhaps only a girl, and she for one of her 
own sex, can feel. Itis angel-worship. I do 


not mean adoration; that is only for the 
Highest; but from rank to rank, through 
spiritual degrees, up to the archangels, the 
seven spirits round the throne, the joy of 


Worth-ship goes up and up, lifting those who 
are capable, and, through a divine fellowship, 
ranging them to higher and higher plane and 
place, even beforehand. It is the golden stair; 
and they who reach down loving, holy hands 
are they who sit on the thrones, under their 
Lord, adjudging, in their order, the tribes of 
the blessed Israel. 

Rill went also to Connie Norris's. She 
would not desert old friendship; if good came 


to her from farther up, why should she not 


share it, if she could, with one not vet quite 
high enough to hunger for it? What had 
made herself to hunger, save the bringing 


lear to her of what should feed her best? She 
hardly thought of it so—she certainly did not 
sume a mission—but she came among them 
th a difference: she broughta new air, not 
of affectation, but a simple breath of life, a 
gracious contagion of whuolesomeness. 
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Connie asked her, and 
made much of her, not 
for the gift of healing, 
but because she could 
so command other pres- 
ence that she wanted. 





Dr. Harriman would 
come when Cyrilla could be met; Connie had 
found out that, and acknowledged it to herself. 
She had acuteness to perceive that her own old 
flirtation was over; but she did not want all 


the world to see it, and suddenly. She meant 
to keep up a light socia! intimacy, an apparent 
power that need not be too obviously defined, 
until she herself might seem deliberately to 
have made up her own mind and choice. 

It was at Connie Norris’s, one evening, that a 
little talk arose which Rill had after-reason to 
remember. I say ‘‘ Connie Norris’s’’ without 
reference to the elders of the family, or any 
literal house ownership or authority, because 
for social purposes, and at Connie’s time and 
pleasure, it was not Mr. and Mrs Norris’ 
house at all. According to the charming con- 
struction of things in certain spheres of modern 
life, the parents were, upon such occasions, 


I think. Butthere 
is always winter! 
pleasure--sledying, 
tobcgganing. Une 
is sure of those 
things.” 

‘You'll go to- 
bogganing at Rid- 
eau! They say that 
is so perfectly gor- 
geous! Winter 
must be fine in 
Canada. I think 
I should respect it 
there; it means 
something, and 
holds to its inten- 
tion. You know 
what to reckon on. 
Our climate is 
simply exaspera- 
ting. The cold 
snaps are vicious, 
and the thaws are 
weakly contemp- 
tible.’’ 

“Itis of an un- 
certain temper, 
truly ; and perhaps 
one can bear steady 
cold better than 
But I cannot bear it 
Iam feeble enough to be glad of a 


freakish alternations. 
always. 


thaw now and then, just for consolation. If 


one can only be reminded that a real balmi- 
ness may come some time, one can wait.’ 
Dr. Harriman was dividing counters for a 
new round game, as he spoke. He placed a 
little heap before Rill Raye, next whom he 
had secured a seat. He leaned a little toward 
her, so doing, and it seemed as if his words, in 
that movement, fell especially to her. But 
she took no notice at all. She picked up her 
counters, one by one, carefully verifying their 
number, and presently the game went on. 
There was a prize to be contested for, and 
certain conditions, at each deal, put one 
player out. It was narrowed down at last, to 
Dr. Harriman and Cyrilla. So long as she 
held cards, he played his best; if she had 
failed, he would have “died,” I believe, at the 





“He remembered just in time to stay his step from a spring.” 


nowhere; nowhere being, more strictly speak 
ing, a little back hall-parlor devoted to news- 
papers, cigars, the mending-basket and the 
cribbage board 

Connie and her set were planning some 
regular winter sociables for dancing and 
theatricals; they were to be held at the village 
assembly rooms; and were to be made the 
events, the counting-points, of the season for 
Wewachet. ‘‘ You will join, of course,” they 
said to Dr. Harriman. 

“Of course, I shall be happy to have the 
privilege,” the doctor answered. ‘“ But prac- 
tically, I cannot take part in them at first. I 
expect to be in Canada, with my sister, for 
awhile.” 

‘““And leave us all wailing—and gnashing 
our teeth !”’ said the irrepressible Connie, not 
very nice abouta joke. 

*“Thope not. I hope you can spare me, 
both socially and professionally, for the few 
weeks I may be away.” 

‘* Where does Mrs. Stanesby live?” 

“In Ottawa.” 


“QO, you will see everything! Princess 
Louise—no, Lady Somebody, now, isn't it? 
Who is the Governess-General? You'll be 


there for the carnival?” 

‘You mean Lady Macdonald,” said Dr. 
Harriman, supplying the point immediately 
desired to this very vague acquaintance with 
Canadian current history and = dignities. 
Doubtless, I shall see Sir John and herself in 
public. I do not expect to visit at Earns- 
clitfe. As to the carnival, that comes later, 


next hand. It turned out? as he had hoped; 
they were left to finish the game against each 
other. 

Dr. Harriman dealt. A winning card came 
into Rill’s hand. She laid the whole before 
him, face up, upon the table, seeming to de- 


cide the result. There was a little shout. 
‘Rill has won!" they said. ‘“ Give it to her, 
Dr. Harriman.” ‘That was what he had 


played for. It was a pretty bangle. 
put it on?” he asked. 

“Tt is not mine at all,” Rill said, quietly, 
and rose up from her seat. “*That was your 
ecard, Dr. Harriman. You misdealt it.’ He 
knew What she meant, though it had not 
been a misdeal, in count. He had more skill 
thanthat. It wasawkward; what could he do 
with the thing, if Rill would not take it? And 
Rill, with no least emphasis of manner, had 
moved just farenough away to be out of the 
scene, She was speaking now, very simply, 
to Sue Wilder 

“You will have to keep it yourself, Miss 
Connie,’ Dr. Harriman said, holding it out to 
the hostess. 

‘I will not be fettered, either,’ replied 
Connie, laughing, and tossing her hands 
behind her, though he had not asked to put 
iton. ‘ We willtry for it another time. It 
is great fun,” she added. The doctor bowed 
with a profound gravity, and laid the trinket 
on the table 


* May I 


“Even a Canadian winter has its spring, 
Miss Raye. Do you always mean to be like 
this?” It was Dr. Harriman, who met and 


7 


stopped her halfway on the staircase, hat in 
hand. She wascoming down to Clementby, 
who waited for her at the door. ; 

‘I don’t know,” said Rill. ‘I mean,” 
went on with a resolve, and her smile was 
like the sun on crystal—“ I mean to be always 
pleasant, if Lcan. ButI must be clear and 
true.” 

“ And icy cold,” said Dr. Harriman. 

“Tam very warm—in my friendships, Dr. 
Harriman,” the girl returned. 


she 


“ Then be friends with me! It is all I ask 
for—now.” 
* You need not ask it. We are not un- 


’ 


friends. Good-night. I must go down.’ 

“May I walk to the cottage with you?” 

“T thank you. 1 have Clementhy. Aunt 
Amelia sends her because she prefers it. 
Good-night.”” She held out her hand, reach- 
ing it from under the warm, light white wrap 
that folded her head and shoulders like a 
wreath of snow. 

‘I told you I could not bear continued 
freezing!’’ said the doctor, in an emphatic 
undertone, as he caught the hand in his 
with a significant strength, and turned with 
her upon the stairs. She released it with as 
much decision. 

“Then you should not go to Canada,” she 
answered, lightly. 

“T would go to—everlasting flames—for 
you!” he muttered, looking after her as she 
vanished out upon the porch. But he could 
not stand there, upon the staircase. He 
turned his hatin his hand, looking into it as 
if to make certain of his own, and then went 
down, as feet and voices came hurrying along 
behind him. 


Putnam King was wise and brave; he 
stayed away from Wewachet. He meant to 
come once in a while, but not now. He was 


in earnest to work; to prove himself; to 
make this very first winter declare some- 
thing. Then, perhaps—. But, meanwhile, 
he would not seek to advance his claim with 
Rill, and he certainly would not himself oc- 
cupy, or place her in, an equivocal position. 

So the weeks went by, on into December. 
Miss Haven went into town, to stay during 
the busy ante-Christmas with the Rextells. 
She had all her buying and putting up to do 
for the beautiful noél-tide 
giving. She did not give quite 
like other people. It was her 
entertaining-time, she said; 
she gave no parties, she made 
no festivals; so she remem- 
bered, and complimented, and 
bestowed, now. Her equals, 
and those better off, in worldly 
goods, she complimented; she 
sent dainty little remem- 
brances, which cost no great 
deal and were easily des- 
patched ; to the poor she gave 
substantially, and in conscien- 
tiously large proportion; but it 
was to a certain sort—not al- 
ways most judiciously or care- 
fully or generously considered 


-—that she gave with most 
thought and distinction. Peo- 


ple who could not be “‘be- 
stowed upon’’ at other times; 
to venture just the right thing 
with whom, for their delight 
or want, only Christmas gave 
gracious opportunity; it was 
to them that the most ingen- 
iously adapted gifts went with 
the nicest detail, and the 
keenest pleasure, in the formal 
arrangement. Exquisitely tied- 
up boxes, whose very tint was 
a harmony with their con- 
tents; quaint and curious 
baskets; cases of permanent 
use and value and ornament 
these were the outside; with- 
in, the happy recipients found 
things each had been doing 
without and secretly longing 
for: beautiful pictures; soft, 
rich rugs; a whole set of bouks 
by some beloved author; a 
shawl; a bit of delicate house- 
hold adorning: perhaps, for an 
invalid, some express furnish- 
ing or contrivance for special 
comfort; or material for pleas- 
ant work; novelty of patterns, 
bundles of wools and silks and 
plushes; perhaps, to some 
young girl, a pretty gown 
even, with blessed privilege of 
“Chrystmesse”’ freedom; whatever the year 
had brought to her watchful knowledge as the 
thing best suited, most likely to be welcomed 
with ajoy. And all this took time, and much 
work, beforehand. So she and the Rextells, 
grown toward each other in their heart-regard 
and common purposes, were together in the 
city for this loveliest of carnivals—these holy 
days before the calendar holiday. 

And Rill was left, just now—as to her most 
real companionships—a good deal alone. 

Dr. Harriman had bided his time. He had 
fully resolved what next to do, but he would 
choose his opportunity. It had come now, 
when apparently there was a temporary end 
to interfering, superseding things. A pause 
and gap which might show to Cyrilla Raye, 
as it showed to his own limited and mis- 
taken discernment, that nothing was very 
permanent to her here, of interest and con- 
nection with people whose prior places and 
claims were elsewhere. He thought he 
divined astutely. He wrote her a letter. 

Cyrilla took it from the office one day with 
other matters for her aunt. The first glance 
at the handwriting startled her. It was one 
she did not know; a fine, manly chirography. 
Could it be—? But the blue stamp in the 
corner rebuked her hasty foolishness. It was 
a local, drop-letter. She put it in her pocket 


with a crumple, blushing furiously all to 
herself for her own half thought, and at the 


other perchance which obtruded itself, in a 
vexation both subjective and objective. She 
had got to read it, she supposed. 
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At home, and in her own room, she drew 
it forth, reluctantly. 

“My dear Miss Raye,” it began. “I can no 
longer bear your misunderstanding of me. I 
must at least beg your fairer judgment, be- 
fore I dare ask anything beyond. I did 
neither you nor myself justice when I talked 
with you that day at Shepaug. I should 
have said more or less. That I said anything 
was—you must surely perceive—because there 
was growing so much to be said that some- 
time | should inevitably speak. It has been 
growing ever since, through all your coldness 
and avoidance. I love you. I loved you 
then, and therefore I told you of my life. I 
wished you to know what lay in my way, and 
that it was in the way of that which I most 
dearly wished. If I had asked you that day 
to wait with me—for me—would you have 
waited? IL ask you now. I beseech it of you 
with all my heart. I desire, 1 need you, as I 
need my soul's salvation. Life holds nothing 
else for me that I can work or wait for. If 
you can quite forgive me—if you can say to 
me some little word of hope—write me the 
briefest answer, and I will be very glad and 
grateful. But donot write me‘No.’ Donot 
put that in irrevocable black and white. If 
you hesitate, if you even mean refusal, now, 
keep it back, and leave me with such hope as 
I had before. I will presume upon nothing ; 
but I will never cease to endeavor to deserve 
and win you. Rosert HARRIMAN.” 

This was explicit enough. This was ardent 
enough. It was terrible enough to a young 
girl who had never hadsuch a letter written to 
her before; never heard such words of eager 
desire spoken ; never dreamed what they could 
be. Had she drawn it upon herself? Had 
there been what might seem “tactics,” as 
Connie Norris had accused her? Had it been 
as if she would have all this ornothing? And 
how could she answer the *“* No” that he begged 
her not to write? Must she not write, and say 
how impossible it was? Could she encourage, 
even by that silence which was a mere with- 
holding of the “no”? And yet, what should 
she say to him? What was it that made the 
impossibility so positive—the thing he was so 
willing to wait for, so certainly nowhere in the 
farthest future ever to be ready for him? All 
these questions rushed upon her. They sent 
the blood in quick leaps of affright and shame 
and resistance to her face and her fingers’ 
ends; then they caught it back again to her 
heart, as she sat pale, quiet, only conscious of 
one thing, that the answer, now or ever, was 
‘*No”—almost fiercely, “* No! No!” 

Miss Bonable’s mail had included that big 
envelope which came to her twice a year 
ride the hands of her Boston broker; that 
important package which she received silently, 
putaway into a locked safety, and in conse- 
quence of which made always very shortly 
after her long day’s visit to the city. 

She came, from the examination and careful 
bestowal of this, into Rill’s room. Rill sat 
still with the letter on her lap. She had thrust 
it back into the envelope. She did not know 
what to do with it. She wished it would dis- 
appear, that she might not have to touch it 
again, to dispose of it in any way. 

“Who is your letter from, Cyrilla?” de- 
manded her aunt, very naturally, since Cyrilla 
did not get a great many letters. The girl 
looked up bravely. “It is a note from Dr. 
Harriman, aunt Amelia,” she said. 

“ Him? What does he write notes for? What 
does he want? Are you going to answer it?” 

“IT do not think it quite requires an answer. 
It was to tell me something. Besides,”’ she 
added, “he is going away. No, I shall not 
write to him.” 

“[ should hope not. Ihaven't any opinion 
of Dr. Harriman—not any at all!” 

Cyrilla could not help smiling at the posi- 
tiveness of the negation. “It seems to me 
you have, auntie,” she said. “And I don't 
think you are quite fair to him. He is a gen- 
tleman.”’ 

“Maybe. There are different sorts. He 
ain’t my sort, and he knows it. I should like 
to know what he says to you that you don’t 
mean to answer.” 

“If I did, auntie, I would tell you all about 
it. Where were your letters from?” 

She spoke, not with the old, cool defiance, 
but with a frank, sweet assertion of her inde- 
pendence. Composure had returned to her, 
with the divergion to her aunt of immediate 
consideration; putting by, and determining 
in the instant of reply to her, all question of 
what to do as to Dr. Harriman. In what she 
could but say to Miss Bonable’s catechising, 
she had answered herself. 

“ T don’t know as it’s your place to inquire,” 
Miss Bonable said to the counter question, 
with her old curtness. Rill had not thought 
of retort, or intrusion; she had simply 
changed the subject. Miss Bonable walked 
out of the room with her chin up. 

** Now I have offended her,” said Rill to her- 
self. “AndI am sure I did not mean to.” 
Nevertheless, the little side issue had been a 
relief. 

Two days after, Miss Bonable went to town, 
for the first time in nearly three months. She 
had a good dealto do; there were the safety 
vault, and the bank, and the broker, to be 
visited; there would have to be a long talk 
about investments, and a settling of the fresh 
commissions ; then she would go to her old 
friend who lived in rooms in Grackle Place, 
and lunch and rest with her; it would be late, 
as usual, when she would return. 

At the station, she caught sight of Dr. Har- 
riman. He camein with Colonel Sholto. “So 
you are off to Canada, I hear?” she heard the 
Colonel say ; and Dr. Harriman answer, ‘“ Not 
to-day; to-morrow, possibly.” She simply 
thought, in the same style that she might have 
spoken—“ Humph! A good riddance enough. 
Shouldn't care if he would goto Jerusalem, and 
ay ag 

hy she so intensely disliked Dr. Harri- 
man she scarcely could have told; but she 
was to remember those two chance sentences; 
they were to have more significance for her to- 


morrow. 
Rill had the day before her ; so had Clemen- 
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thy Pond. For dinner, Rill would find her 
own lunch: she always did when Miss Bon- 
able was away. The pantry held plenty; 
there was always rich, sweet milk; Rill liked 
to take a little tray of her own arranging to 
her room, and sit down with it, and a book 
beside her. She was one of those persons 
who recognize by an instinct of special com- 
fort, how we are fed in more ways than one, 
and how pleasantly mental and bodily hunger 
may be appeased together. 

Miss 


Pond was secluded in her bedroom 
over the kitchen. She was “ hooking” a 
rug; this long day of liberty was a treat to 


her. She was cutting up long strips of bright 
yellow flannel, and snipping them off in lit- 
tle rectangles, into a basket. She was going 
to work a huge sunflower into her pattern. 
She had never heard of Oscar Wilde; she 
knew nothing of the prescriptions of zsthet- 
ics; it was her own inspiration. 

Miss Bonable had gone early. An hour or 
two later one of the depot drivers, coming up 
for Mrs. Rospey, had stopped at the cottage 
with letters from the morning mail. One, this 
time, for Clementhy Pond, and another, again 
for Cyrilla. With Clementhy’s we have no in- 
terest, save that it helped to keep her yet more 
strictly immured and occupied, and that 
Cyrilla was lft yet more entirely to what the 
day might be to her. 

It was a queer little letter that had come to 
her. She turned it over with a puzzled sur- 
prise, before she opened it. There was a yellow, 
queen's-head postage stamp, tobegin with; it 
had started from the British Dominion, some- 
where; then it had traveled, blunderingly, 
hither and yon, about the United States, for a 
month at least, by various dates. It was 
scrawled all over with strange names. It had 
been to two or three Newmarkets—one away 
in Missouri; to a Menasket, a Winiskit, a 
Nonatick ; it had “try” this, that and the 
other in red and black and blue crossings. At 
last it had come to Wewachet, and Rill's 
hands, 

She broke it open. Like some explosion 
from an infernal machine, the thing she read 
in it shattered her whole life as she had 
known it. Rent, blasted, the circumstance 
that had been about her, all fact that she had 
believed of herself was torn from its founda- 
tions and sent hurling over her head. Before 
her lay achasm. Behind her was impassable 
wreck and barrier. Nothing could be as it 
had been, ever again. Instead, what should 
be? At first, in her confusion, she could 
hardly think. 

With all her difficult peculiarity, she had 
alwaysthought Miss Bonable a just woman. 
But what terrible injustice was this that she 
had done? How had she hidden truth and 
separated lives? One thing cleared itself from 
the chaos of her thought—she could not stay 
here; she could not confront aunt Amelia 
with this, orask of her: How could she be- 
lieve anything that she might choose to say 
about it? Aunt Amelia had kept Rill’s whole 
real life from her all these years. She could 
not even bear tosee her again. And, another 
thing, she must go to the writer of this letter, 
For the writer was her mother. 

She was poor; she was ill; she was in a lit- 
tle ‘*‘ House of Mercy” hospital in Montreal— 
** Maison de Sainte Espérance.”’ Sbe had had 
years of trouble and struggle; she had been 
alone; she had no friends, She would not 
say she had been wise, or good, herself; she 
had been very foolish and wrong. But they 
had never trusted her. If they had—if she 
had been happy—if it had not been for Miss 
Bonable—“ Amelia, your aunt,” the letter said 
—it might have been all different; she might 
have stayed; she might have had the care and 
comfort of her little child. She had been so 
young. But they had never made allowance ; 
they had never had patience. They had driven 
her off; they had taken away her little child. 
Amelia had hated her. She had watched and 
suspected her, always. She had loved Rill’s 
father, who had gone away to the other end of 
the world. He was a rich man, now; he was 
sending home money, she was sure,to this 
child, that Amelia had got from her; Amelia 
had got everything. But now the child was 
grown, was a woman; she could choose; she 
might at least come to her mother, who could 
not come to her; she might let her tell her 
story, which had been kept back, or, maybe, 
told wrong; she might let her see the little girl 
that she had lost solong. Andthere the letter 


ended. It asked nothing but that Rill should 
come. But beyond that, there was a claim, a 
care. There was money. Rill could do for her 


what she pleased, if this were true. That was 
allleft unsaid; nothing had ever been said till 
now, in this sore need and longing. 

Rill could not know how that had been; 
that in this little way-off hospital, to the wo- 
man lying there, dependent, after all her life of 
selfishness and error, upon the ministry of 
these good Gray Sisters, had come, by chance, 
among miscellaneous reading for the inmates, 
an Australian newspaper; that in it had been 
mention of some new great enterprise, in 
which leading men at Adelaide were engaged ; 
foremostamong them “ the well-known house 
of Raye & McLeod”; with personal tribute 
to Marcus Raye, Esq., the head of the firm, 
and president of the new corporation. 

Yes, there was undoubtedly money; she 
knew Marcus Raye would not neglect to pro- 
vide generously for his child; and his child 
was hers. Hine ille lacrime; hence this 
pullupon the old chord of mother-love and 
yearning that had been slack and unthrilled 
so long. 

To Cyrilla, it was like a word out of another 
existence, one that she had died from and 
missed knowledge of. However she was to 
find her, whatever she was to learn of her, she 
must go to her mother. Undoubtedly, in this 
she was still Cyrilla; the rash, wild impulsive- 
ness of her nature was asserting itself; she 
would be doing but a half-judged thing. But 
who was there to help her? 

Miss Haven? If she had been right there— 
but in this convulsion, this cataclysm of her 
life, how was she to go to her? All things 
were changing for her; all things were thrown 


into a whirl and seethe from which nothing 
could come out as it had been. How was she 
to go with this to the aunt of Putnam King? 
The most beautiful force that had entered into 
the world of her experience was now impell- 
ing her away; away from all that could never 
be again. 

And it was not two months yet since Hal- 
loween. 

** Whatever it was, whoever had been to 
blame, [ had a right to know. It was my life. 
I had aright to live it, or at least to have been 
ready!” Rill cried out to herself bitterly. 
“A father anda mother at the two ends of 
the earth! Oh, it was cruel, it was wicked, to 
keep it back from me, and let it come like this! 
Your own sister, too, Miss Bonable!”’ She 
broke forth, with almost an absurdity of in- 
dignation, as if confronting her aunt Amelia 
with the charge, and flinging at her the hard 
name that thrust off kindred. “ You ought 
to have followed her; you ought to have 
found her, and stood by her! You had me to 
help you—the little child! She would have 
come back for me, andI should have had my 
mother! You had no right to keep me, 
and to let her go! I never can forgive you— 
and, I was just beginning to think I loved 
rout” 

After this storm swept through and over her 
—she did not know how long it lasted; one 
cannot measure a cyclone while in it—she sat 
down, quite still, fora space,‘and let her way 
show itself before her. She did not try to 
make a plan; she looked on in a sort of blank- 
ness, while the plan made itself. 

She must go to Montreal. She must find, 
she must see, this mother. ‘*Come to the 
Maison de la Sainte Espérance,” the letter 
said. “Itis in street Larmes des Anges. Ask 
for Mother Marthe or Sister Véronique. ‘Tell 
them you belong to me and I have sent for 
you. You need not tell them everything. 
Only come and just say that till I have talked 
With you. Maybe you don’t believe me but 
you will. Then you can say what you like 
afterward,” 

This was the way it was written, in short 
periods, evading clauses and commas. It was 
well spelled, and fairly expressed, throughout, 
but evidently not the work of one easily prac- 
ticed. It was signed, “KEK. B. Raye.” The 
woman had honest right to both the initial 
letters, though she had always been called 
* Loraine.”’ -Spelled out in full, the Christian 
name was Eloraine; one of those curious 
fancy constructions that are found in country 
town records, and in remote old graveyards, 
But she had doubtless remembered in writing 
it, that Miss Bonable’s sister was ‘ Esther,” 
and had shrewdly divined the ambiguity or 
absolute ignorance in which Cyrilla might 
have been left. She would have come across 
Esther Bonable’s name, she guessed; and 
Amelia was “Aunt Amelia” to her. It was 
well guessed and ventured. Cyrilla knew and 
secretly cherished the name she believed to 
have been her mother’s. ‘Why wasn’t I 
named for my mother?’ she had _ startled 
Miss Bonable once by asking. ‘ Esther is a 
strong, sensible name; perhaps I shouldn't 
have been so flighty if I hadn't been called 
Cyrilla.” ‘“ You were called after your father's 
mother,” Miss Bonable had answered, shortly. 
“And she was a stiddy, reliable woman.” 
There she had dropped the bar that always 
fell across any talk of former things or rela- 
tions. Silence, withdrawal, or determined 
change of subject, ended inevitably all ap- 
proach to investigation, and Rill was afraid of 
what there might be to hear. 

Now, she knew. Now, there was one thing 
certain. She must go to Montreal. Nobody 
must hinder her. Something of effort, of 
courage required, gave a stimulus, if not ex- 
hilarating, at least counteractive to her real 
trouble; it met her temperament, always 
roused to whatever called for decision, daring. 
It was a long journey; it was winter; she 
was all alone; she must venture everything, 
without advice, at once, and by herself. Per- 
haps a less demand would have given her less 
determination. 

She went to her little bureau drawer, that was 

under the glass. There were fifty dollars here, 
of her last rent. It was to have bought her a 
new cloak and dress. Never mind that, now. 
She had two hundred more laid by, at the 
New England Trust Company. She could get 
that, and if there were more, rightly belong- 
ing to her, as this letter said, and as was likely 
if all the rest it said were true, Miss Bonable 
would send it to her. Miss Bonable was a— 
no, she could never say again that she was a 
just woman; but she would not cheat in 
money. Rill would be able to help her mother; 
when she had found her, they would think 
together what to do. Something hardened up 
in her against any other hope she had ever 
had. It was no use looking that way; it was 
like Lot’s wife. She would be petrified; she 
would be changéd into utter bitterness and 
deadness, if she did. She must just go straight 
on. 
She brought carefully and quietly down 
stairs into the unused north parlor, a small 
square trunk. She carried and put into it the 
things she needed for a journey. Clementhy 
‘ame to her at lunch time, or after—Rill did 
not know which, for she had not remembered 
her own little tray, and her book, and her 
quiet pasturing of mind and body, at ail. 
Clementhy came and said she guessed she 
would walk over to Shepaug. She could be 
back before Miss Bonable. Her brother-in- 
law would fetch her home. ‘ Very well,” Rill 
told her. ‘“‘ Lock your end of the house; I 
will lock the front. I shall go down to the 
village.” 

So she did; she wrote a note first to Miss 
Haven, inclosing with it a little blue book 
and acheck which she drew to Miss Haven’s 
order. “She will do that for me, I know,” 
she said. 

At the post-office she had the parcel regis- 
tered, and mailed it; then she bought a small 
can of sweet biscuits and some oranges: she 
did not feel as if she could eat Miss Bonable’s 
bread again ; she stopped at the express office, 
and ordered them tv send up presently and 
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take a trunk from the cottage to the station: 
these things accomplished, she hastened back 
to Brook Lane, sent off her box when the man 
came for it, and wrote one more note, a very 
brief one. 

How she got rid of the hours that remained, 
she hardly knew; she waited tillgshe heard 
Clementhy below again, then she called to her 
and told her she was tired and had a head- 
ache, and would not come down to tea. She 
would go to bed, she thought. 

When Miss Bonable came back, Rill’s bed- 
room door was locked, and she made neither 
sign nor sound in answer to the knock and 
question that were tried quietly once, and not 
repeated. Miss Bonable was tired, herself; it 
was seven o'clock; it seemed a long evening 
already; she went to bed, and the winter 
night and stillness fell down upon them all. 

It was yet in the twilight of the December 
morning when Rill, with her shawl and her 
hand-satchel, and her brown veil tied close 
down across her face shielding from cold and 
observation, walked over the mile of road, 
clean crusted with smooth-worn snow. She 
took a train half an hour earlier than was 
needful, that she might be less likely to meet 
any acquaintances, and fairly away before any 
one at home would be stirring to miss her. 
She found her trunk at the station, had it 
checked and put upon the platform, and stood 
there by it when, three minutes later, the 
electric signal rang, and the engine came 
steaming around the curve from Shepaug. 
‘The sun came up red over the marshes, as the 
train slipped through the river cut, sped on 
between the woods, and rushed out along the 
line that shot its level, glittering parallels 
toward the city whose roofs and spires shone 
presently in sight upon its clustered hills, and 
out over the great suburban avenues, 

It was morning, bringing new things every- 
where; how new and strange to thousands of 
lives only each of the glad or anxious or suf- 
fering thousands could tell. Rill wondered if 
it could mean as much to anybody else as to 
herself. To aunt Amelia? Oh, yes! She 
thought of her with a pang of wronged, angry 
tenderness; but how could she herself have 
done otherwise than she had done? It was 
aunt Amelia who was responsible; it was she 
who had shaped things to the issue; the very 
yearning and regret Rill felt, sprang from that 
in her which would not have let her stay and 
fuce Miss Bonable with the reproach of her 
doing; neither could she have borne a contra- 
diction of her purpose. She must do this, 
and she must do it alone. She must find her 
mother, whatever came of it. And suppose 
she did not find her? Very well; that possi- 
bility had nothing to do with it; it was her 
duty to try. 

At the Boston station she bought her ticket, 
got her check, engaged a seat in the parlor car, 
and had a cup of hot coffee and a roll at the 
gafé; then she went into the train and found 
her place in the Pullman, She sat there alone 
for some minutes; it was still early; she 
leaned back in the deep chair and shut her 
eyes; it was her first pause in the rush of 
needful action. She was tired; she did not 
wish to look at the movement about her, up 
and down the platform; luggage being hur- 
ried by on trucks; groups of friends, gaily 
talking, happy in all starting off together;. 
other groups bidding good-bye and parting. 
People began to come in behind her; she sat 
still, and did not look around; her chair was 
near the front. By-and-by the train gave a 
slow, heavy pull, the great wheels measured 
the lengths of rail with separate clanks,; the 
engine panted; then it got easy, regular 
breath; the rails were clicked off faster under 
the smoother, swifter roll; presently their 
rapid-running beats pulsed the miles like 
minutes; the causeways and the bridges had 
been crossed and left behind; the state prison 
and Bunker Hill monument had wheeled 
away to the right; they were whizzing by the 
first suburban stations; they were out into 
the white frozen country. Charles River was 
Rill’s Rubicon; she had passed it. Aunt 
Amelia had her note by this time; she was 
off beyond recall. She shut her eyes again, 
she tried to shut out thinking ; and she went 
to sleep. Poor child! she had not really rested 
all the night. 

Somebody had taken a seat upon the oppo- 
site side, a little back ; he had Jaid a rug and 
satchel and his Railway Guide upon it, and had 
gone away into the smoker. Nearly an hour 
went by; he had returned to his place; but of 
the little figure over across, nothing was visible 
as it still leaned hidden, with its veiled face 
turned away. Only a fold of dark blue winter 
serge that fell to the floor from around the 
heavy curving arm of the chair, gave evi- 
dence of its occupant. The two who were 
to be all-day neighbors had not seen each 
other yet. 

They were speeding away along the reaches 
of the Merrimack, whose narrowing current 
made its darkly vivid rush between the snowy 
ice-floes, when Rill was roused by the con- 
ductor’s deferent touch and request for ticket. 
Swinging slightly round upon her revolving 
seat, as he passed on, she put up her veil and 
glanced across through the opposite windows 
upon the white slopes of hills that just then 
shut in the valley, wondering what part of 
the country it might be. 

The gentleman upon the other side put down 
his newspaper, as the official came to him in 
turn; he saw, past the shoulder of the man, 
the sweet, strong profile suddenly thrown in 
view. He hurriedly took back his ticket, and 
started to his feet. The conductor moved 
along, and the passenger went forward; he re- 
membered just in time to stay his step from a 
spring, and to tone his voice from others’ 
hearing. 

‘**Miss Raye!” 

Cyrilla looked quickly up; she found her- 
self face to face with Dr. Harriman. 

We must leave them there; I must tell you 
meanwhile about Miss Bonable. 

At this very moment, or nearly so, she was 
ringing Mrs. Rextell’s bell on Mount Vernon 
street. 


(Continued in next JOURNAL) 
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By Warren K. Moorebead 





HE life of the average 

Indian woman is one 
filled with hardships 
and privations. This 
statement is more par- 
ticularly true of all 
tribes other than the 
Sioux. These latter In- 
dians treat their wives 
with considerable re- 
spect,and, consequently, 
the Sioux girl, maiden or mother, is more 
interesting to us. 

If one should write down the everyday do- 
ings of an Indian woman for a month, a very 
fair idea would be obtained of her life, for the 
doings of each day are but a repetition of the 
day before. 

About seven o'clock in the morning, when 
the sun is sufficiently high to gild the smoky 
canvas lodges with its beams, the Sioux 
woman arises. She picks up several pots and 
pans, and, if it be winter, kindles a fire in the 
centre of the lodge; she fills a kettle with water, 
suspends it above the fire, and places therein a 
compound of wild cherries, rice and meat. 
She fills the coffee-pot, and as soon as the 
singing steam indicates that the fluid is about 
prepared, she calls to her lord and the chil- 
dren, who, lazily and with evident regret, 
dress themselves and partake of the morning 
meal. They eat, of course, with their fingers, 
cutting the meat with a butcher knife. ‘This 
very same knife may have been used to cut up 
a cow at the beef-issue the day previous, or 
to prepare a fat puppy for the skillet. 

While they partake of their frugal repast, 
let us glance about the home of these people. 
Take, for example, the lodge of Keeps-the- 
Battle. We observe a framework of poles 
covered with heavy canvas or duck, The 
structure is eleven feet in diameter at the base, 
and there is an opening at the top about two 
feet wide, to admit of the passage of smoke, 
and for ventilation. The edges of the open- 
ing at the top are irregular, and pieces of can- 
vas will flop in the wind, sending considerable 
soot both into the food and upon the inmates 
below, neither of which disturbs them, for they 
are used to filth. Several sticks are tied across 
from one pole to another at about the height 
of an average man, from which are suspended 
long, thin strips of beef, to be slowly cured 
in the heat of the fire. The thin strips of 
jerked beef look very uninviting to the white 
man, and are really suggestive of raw hide 
rope. The pot is suspended over the fire on a 
curved stick, which is firmly planted in the 
ground, and curves over the blaze. Similar 
contrivances are used frequently by gypsies, 
although wandering folk frequently prefer an 
ordinary crane. At the base of the lodge are 
blankets and robes piled in confusion around 
the edges. They serve as seats during the 
day, and as a covering at night. They are 
seldom aired, but on account of the wind hay- 
ing free access to them, both from above and 
below, they have no odor. 

Many of the Sioux live in log houses, al- 
though a large portion still adhere to the can- 
vas and skin lodges. 

Indian children are never named until sev- 
eral years of age. Not infrequently is their 
naming postponed till something unusual has 
happened in the history of the young person. 
Boys and girls play alike together until they 
have attained the age of about ten years, then 
there is a separation, and the girls romp about 
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the tepees, while the boys gather on the banks 
of the neighboring stream and sport about 
the water, or throw spears and shoot arrows 
at marks. Their games are totally different 
from those indulged in by the American boy. 

When a girl has attained the age of ten 
years, she is instructed to some extent by her 
mother in the art of cooking and taking care 
of either a tepee or a log-house. At the age 
of fifteen she has quite a voice in the family, 
and is permitted to vote upon questions of 
importance, She is not compelled to work 
unless the task meets with her approval. 
Indeed, until her marriage, the young lady 
has unlimited liberty, even more so than the 
more cultured and refined miss of civilized 
communities. When she becomes a young 
woman the prettiest dresses are procured for 
1er—for very few Indians nowadays wear 
buckskin—and a beautiful and bricht-colored 
blanket is presented her by her father. She 


wears a broad leather belt about her waist, or- 
namented with silver pieces, frequently quar- 
ters and half dollars. Her moccasins and leg- 
gings are a marvel of artistic workmanship. 


often being covered with several pounds of 


beads. Her hair is parted in the centre, 
combed straight back, and the part is painted 
invariably a bright yellow. Formerly, neck- 
laces of bear teeth and claws were worn, but 
now beads of European manufacture take 
the place of such savage ornaments. The 
children may wear necklaces of elk teeth or 
wolf teeth, both of which are highly esteemed, 
but the young lady does not deign to thus or- 
nament herself. She frequently paints her 


cheeks yellow, and occasionally a bright red. 
She wears a blanket thrown over both shonl- 
ders, with one cornerthrown about her head so 
that the face only is visible, somewhat after 
the manner employed by the ancient Romans 
The young girls are quite 


in wearing a toga. 


“LIZZIE BLUE-HORSE” 


{A typical Indian woman) 


shy, and many of them are a model of propri- 
ety. They would think no more of convers- 
ing with a total stranger, whether he be red 
or white, than would any young lady walk- 
ing down Fifth avenue in New York, or along 
Pennsylvania avenue in Washington, regard 
the rude stare of some passing dude. 

The girl has a perfect right to accept or re- 
fuse a young man’s attentions, whether he be 
a chief's son or an ordinary warrior. 

Indian men do not usually obtain their 
wives by barter. Formerly this custom was 
in vogue, but of late years it has fallen into 
disuse. A father may accept a number of 
horses and blankets as a mark of respect 
from him who marries his daughter, just as 
we erect a fine house, or give valuable wedding 
presents to our young people when they 
marry. It isin nosense a purchase or a sale on 
either part. 

To me, one of the custonis of courting is 
very strangely in keeping with the wild, yet 
romantic, lifeof the Sioux. A young man de- 
siring to make love to the lady of his choice, 
works patiently for several days and con- 
structs areed flute. There are five or six holes 
in the instrument, and eight or ten notes can 
be produced upon it. The sound is wierd and 
plaintive. Some beautiful moonlight night. 
about eight o'clock, the voung man leaves 
his home, and. stationing himself about 
one hundred yards from the home of his in- 
tended, plays for one or two hours a series of 
strange melodies, all of them in the minor 
key. The sound floats out on the summer's 
air, and, perhaps, a prairie dog on the plain 
near by, disturbed by the music may raise his 
small voice in protesting barks; or, a great 
white owl, in a scruboak, may hoot and whoo 
in derision. The sound is as sweet to the 
maiden’s ears as the voice of the lover himself. 
She listens attentively, and when she con- 
cludes that he has played sufficiently long to 
assure her of his serious intentions, she tim- 
idly walks forth from her home. Throwing 
the now useless reed upon the ground, the 
young man rushes forth. Then ensues a 
scene such as only those who have been lovers 
can appreciate, 

Another means of courting, although not 
so generally followed, is very peculiar and de- 
serves mention. The young man goes and 
stations himself near the home of the one he 
most highly esteems, and awaits her coming. 
When she appears, he goes up to her and 
assures her of his high regard for her. He 
may converse ten or fifteen minutes and con- 
cludes by asking her to become his squaw. If 
she favors the suit, she communicates to her 
parents and goes away with him; if not, she 


jokes him, and laughs at his words and leaves 


him disconsolate. Frequently three or four 
young men will go to see the same young lady 
upon the same evening. They are very gentle- 
manly and courteous, however, and each 
waits patiently until the young man who first 
came has tried his persuasive power. 
Strange to say, there is no rivalry or jealousy; 
that a young woman should have a number 
of admirers is taken as a matter of course; 
and, although those in waiting may inwardly 
rejoice at the maiden’s refusal to listen to the 
words of their rivals, there is no outward in- 
dication visible. 

The accompanying illustration will acquaint 
the reader with the features of a typical 
Indian woman. The young girls being free 





from the odious duties that devolve upon 
the women, have specially bright and viva- 
cious countenances. The married woman of 
thirty looks still young, although her voice 
has a certain hardness, or sternness. The 
woman of forty shows wrinkles and furrows 
in her features. There isa sadness in her face, 
and, if one looks closely, you can read the fol- 
lowing story :—'* My husband sits in his lodge 
and smokes most of the time. Once a week, 
when cattle are issued at the beef corral, he 
goes out with me in our wagon and shoots a 
cow. I have to cut up the animal, remove 
the skin, and put the meat in the wagon, 
while he sits idly by, regarding my work com- 
jlacently. He may aid me in lifting the 
1eavier pieces, but when we get home the 
preparing of certain portions to be dried de- 
volve wholly upon me. I have to cut most of 
the wood, bring the water, and make trips to 
the agency store twoor three miles distant for 
provisions. On ration day, when flour, beans, 
rice and meal are issued us, I go to the com- 
missary department with the dawn of day 
and stand in line with four or five hundred 
other women several hours, patiently waiting 
the opening of the doors. When I receive 
my heavy load of provisions there is no one 
to help me carry them back home except my 
children.” And while the woman told you 
this you would feel very sorry for her; but 
when she told you, with proud and haughty 
bearing, her reason for not permitting her 
lord to assist her, you would lose your sym- 
pathy :—“ To you white people this is dread- 
ful; to us it is right. My husband is a war- 
rior (or a chief, or medicine man), and it is 
degrading for him to do woman’s work. I 
would no more think of asking him to aid me 
in the ordinary duties, than your husbands 
would think of asking their wives to aid them 
in their business, or at their offices. My 
sphere is entirely different from his, and 
while it is hard work, it is a labor of love.” 

The missionaries on the reservation find it 
extremely difficult to infuse European ideas 
into the minds of the Sioux, especially regard- 
ing the treatment of women. While the men 
are perfectly willing to have their girls educated, 
they will not consent to have them placed 
on an equality with the men. Time alone 
can change this prejudice and raise Sioux 
women from their low condition to that high 
and noble position such as is attained and held 
by women of civilized nations. A woman 
compelled to toil as a slave, appeals to no sen- 
timent in a man’s nature save that of pity and 
compassion, Education and Christianity 
alone can elevate them. 


FOR THE GIRL WHO RIDES 


By Miss J. H. Cuapwick 





riding-habit often 
stands in the way 
when girls have 
opportunities to use 
a friend’s horse, or, 
to hire one on rea- 
sonable terms. ‘Tai- 
lors’ prices are cer- 
tainly prohibitory, 
and even in the 
large dry-goods 
stores—where the fit 
and hang of the 
skirt are uncertain— 
seventy dollars is the 
lowest price, and this 
is for the habit and 
trousers alone; leaying hat, gloves and whip 
unprovided for. 

Fortunately it is not absolutely necessary 
to go to a tailor, or even a shop, to get a very 
presentable habit at a moderate price, Any 
girl who does her own dressmaking, or has it 
done in the house, can achieve a very satis- 
factory dress—the actual cost of which will be 
less than twenty dollars, as given below. 

Of course, if you ride in the country any 
comfortably fitting skirt, a blouse waist, and 
a sailor hat will not only look very well, but 
prove comfortable and useful in summer; 
while for autumn and winter a fleece-lined 
jersey, supplemented in cold weather by a 
neatly-fitting covert coat—with a tarpaulin 
sailor—will do very well. But to mde in 
town, whether in park or ring, a girl should 
be so well dressed as to be entirely uncon- 
scious of any peculiarity of attire, or any inap- 
propriate difference from those around. | 

And, to begin with, let perfect simplicity be 
your rule, The only lady-like colors for a habit 
are rifle-green, dark blue, dark brown, and 
some of the very darkest slate-grays, scarcely 
to be distinguished from black. If you are 
fortunate enough to possess a second habit 
for summer, let it be a gray—not too light—or 
a dark café-au-lait, or snuff-color. 

Make it as plainly as possible. The people 
who rejoice in showy waistcoats and cuffs, or 
open-breasted bodices with a mannish shirt- 
bosom and scarf, or a V-shaped turn-over col- 
lar, are not desirable models to copy. Some 
of the ultra-fashionables, it is true, indulge in 
eccentricities of tan or even scarlet waistcoats, 
but it is only for hunting and in the country. 
The real “swells,” both here and in England, 
keep the habit severely plain, and therefore, 
incontestibly more stylish than it could be 
made by possible addition of novel fashions 
or ornamentation, 

True “style” in anything demands appro- 
priateness, and, for active exercise, which may 
under some circumstances involve a certain 
amount of risk, the whole attire should be 
neat, trim, comfortable, convenient and work- 
manlike. To this end, first of all, discard 
your corsets, or, if you have become a slave to 
a habit as pernicious as the cigarrette habit, 
at least, leave off the ordinary instrument of 
torture and get a pair of riding-corsets, which 
are short, easy, flexible, and without the 
front steel or buckle, which in case of a fall 
may become a serious danger. 

But there are very few healthy girls in this 
sensible century, who could not soon accns- 











tom themselves to a simple waist, whether 
Equipoise, Flint, Fletcher, Jenness-Miller, or 
any other make which fits; and the chances 
are that having once adopted it for riding, she 
will stick to it for life, to the great benefit of 
her health and good lucks. 

And note one thing, girls, you will never see 
@ woman with a wasp-waist and disproportion- 
ately high, broad shoulders and puffy bust 
who rides well. She can’t, and that is all there 
is about it. 

The day has long gone by when it was 
necessary to argue in favor of trousers versus 
skirts. Every one now realizes the superior- 
ity from every possible point of view—com- 
fort, grace, safety and decency—of the former. 
For the home-made habit the best thing to do 
is to buy a pair of riding-tights, which are to 
be had in dark-colored stockinette, at from 
three to four dollars, at any large dry-goods 
store or ladies’ tailor. They fit perfectly, are 
warm in winter and cool in summer, and do 
not require boots. By putting a row of but- 
tons atthe ankle, and using a pair of elastic 
straps—also to be had at any tailor’s, and by 
far the most comfortable—they look like neat 
gaiters. Orin very cold weather they may be 
supplemented by fleece-lined leather “ spats,” 
reaching to the knees. 

The bodice should be, as before said, plain 
and well-fitting, and tailor finish; simple 
stitching and one row of small buttons; linen 
cuffs and collar, or a mere edge of white 
sewed in at throat and wrists, with a small 
pin. 

The skirt, which is the most serious part of 
the whole, is fastened securely to the waist by 
“gooseneck” hooks and strong eyelets placed 
around the waistband. It should be long 
enough to cover the right foot by fully six 
inches, and full enough for comfort. The ab- 
surdly short and tight habits have “ gone 
out,” according to the best English authorities. 
The lower edge of the skirt should hang— 
when the wearer is in the saddle—in a per- 
fectly straight line, and to this end it is made 
much longer on the right side of the front, 
and has a knee-piece, which fits accurately 
over the right knee and pummel. It is this 
knee-piece with the gores over the hips, which 
makes it so very difficult to fit, and if you are 
inexperienced at dressmaking and have five 
dollars to spare, you had better get your skirt 
made by the attendant in the ladies’-room at 
one of the academies, as these women usually 
do this work very well at about that price. 

However, if the habit is to be seal home- 
made, and you are willing to take a great deal 
of pains, you can, with the help of a pattern, 
achieve a very good result. Try to fit itona 
saddle—which you can no doubt borrow for 
the purpose—and be sure it sets perfectly 
smooth over knee and hips; that there are no 
wrinkles to sit on, and that it hangs straight 
and smooth, with no fullness and no draw- 
ing; then mark with chalk the place for the 
heel and toe-straps; when they are on there 
should be no drawing, plaitings or fullness, 
except one long diagonal wrinkle from waist 
to hem. It is agood idea, beside lining 
the knee-piece with silesia, to re-inforce it out- 
side with the material of the habit, which can 
be ripped off when worn; but this is such a 
neat job it requires some dexterity. An ex- 
cellent fashion much followed, is to make the 
skirt without a hem, allowing the selvedge to 
form the hem; although in a good firm cloth 
even this is unnecessary. This lessensthe risk 
of accidents in case of a fall, as it allows the 
skirt to tear more easily; and ulthough a good 
riderdoes not, or should not fall,she should 
always be prepared for the emergency. 

Now, as to materials: ladies’ cloth, which 
may be had at from two to three dollars per 
yard, tweed and English serge—smooth fin- 
ish—are all good. The necessary quantity of 
fifty-four or fifty-six-inch goods is from four- 
and-a-half to five yards. Line your waist 
with white always; farmers’ satin, silk, ora 
very good silesia, or fine jeans would do. 
Buttons should besmall and dark. 

The hat may be a beaver or a derby, well- 
fitting, and, preferably, with a black net veil, 
without ends. A good plan is to measure the 
veil over the hat, then gather the ends in toa 
button and elastic loop, so that the veil is easy 
to put on or remove, 

Any gloves which are found most comfort- 
able will do, but color is limited to tans, grays, 
and white wash-leather, and the long 
gauntlets, which are beginning to creep in, are 
too military fora quiet taste. The whip is 
also a matter of taste; so with one more coun- 
sel, the summing up may be made, and the 
cost of a home-made habit computed. 

That counsel is:—don't wear diamond ear- 
rings on horseback. 





Actual Cost of an existing Home-made Habit ; 


44 yards cloth, at $2.50 per yard $1\ B 
Sponging co i he ow wt. Oe >) 
4 yards of lining forskirt and waist 64 
Zdowen buttons . . + s we we ow 2 
Pattern Poa 65 
1 yard broad elastic 2 
Tights i ee a ae ae ee 2 73 
en at oe ee ae 12 
Bones . ‘a oo eT ae ok oe ee ee 2 

Buckram forinterlining (haircloth is 
better) ° 9 
a ; 5 
Thread, hooks andeyes . . , 10 
$16 58 


Add to thisa hat at four dollars (derby), or six 
dollars (high silk hat); gloves at one dollar and 
fifty-nine cents, anda whip at about two dol- 
lars, and you will have an outfit which will 
prove very satisfactory, at a moderate cost. If 
you have help in the making, you must allow 
at least, three days of the dressmaker’s time; 
but even then, the outlay will not be excessive 
in view of the pleasure it will assist in pro- 
curing. 


*,* Mrs. BEECHER’S series of reminiscent papers of 
“Mr. Beecher As I Knew Him,” will begin in the next 
(October) number of the JoUBRNAL, and continue for 
some months. 
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is a blessing to our 
women in the city that 
circumstances make it 
possible for so many of 
them to spend part of 
the summer among the 
green fields and trees of 
the country. Even 
though the stay be a 
short one it is beneficial 
to spirits, and a tonic to 
the tired brain to cut loose from our bearings 
and seek freedom where freedom really exists. 


A ND yet, as I meet some of our estimable 

city women in the rural retreats of our 
land, I wonder why itis that they leaveso much 
of theircommon sense behind them in their city 
homes. I have been perfectly amazed at times 
to see our city women putting on airs in the 
country that neither become them personally 
or their stations in life. In the city they seem 
natural enough, but in the country they 
assume an unnatural bearing that is simply 
ridiculous, and what with a quantity of pre- 
tense and a thousand little shams, their city 
friends, could they see, would scarcely recog- 
nize them. I am sometimes led to believe 
that this summer pretension among some of 
our women is one of the greatest evils of wo- 
manhood of to-day. What possible results— 
except the most mortifying ones—there can be 
from the summer airs which these women 
assume in the country I cannot conceive. And 
yet on every hand you see them. 





KNOW, personally, some really delightful 
4 women who when they are their natural 
selves are as good company as the best of us 
could wish to select. But their natural selves 
they seem to leave behind them in summer. 
and meet them in the country at some 
modest resort they are positively disagreeable. 
For I can conceive nothing so well titted to the 
term disagreeable as a woman who pretends 
to be what she is not, to clothe and carry her- 
self ina manner unbecoming to her circum- 
stances, and in other ways spoiling herself 
for her family and friends by being a sham, 
Once away from those who know her, she 
seeks to become among strangers what she is 
not—forgetting all the time that among those 
strangers there may be some who know her 
in her true light but who are too polite to do 
more than silently wonder at her unrealness. 
No woman ever successfully pretended to be 
what she is not. Nature is always more true 
than artifice, and will show herself. The wo- 
man who dresses above her station always 
shows her level in her actions, to say nothing 
of her tastes in dressing. I always feel com- 
passion for a woman who tries to bein the 
country what she is not in the city, because 
she never makes a success of it, and her futile 
efforts are like torture to those who watch 
them. A gaudy gown often makes a sight for 
the pods to behold of the woman who is posi- 
tively charming in a simple frock. This un- 
realness, this false glitter in which some of 
our women indulge in summer, is always in- 
jurious to themselves, for deception, like mur- 
der, * will out’ and you can't prevent it. The 
woman who imagines that she can deceive the 
world always cuts a sorry spectacle, 
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— are some women who purposely 

choose our more moderate country places 
n summer in order that they can “show off.” 
At the large resorts they would be lost: but 
they go to smaller places upon the theory, I 
suppose, of “better a king among beggars, 
than a beggarin Rome.” It is a curious fact, 
however, that these “ beggars” are ofttimes 
more qualified to rule than she who seeks to 
pose as their ruler. You can generally tell 
whether a woman does her own housework in 
the city from the way she treats servants in 
the country. You can always tell the extent 
of a woman's jewels from the number she 
wears in the summer. The number of dresses 
which a woman brings to the modest country 
retreat is a sure index to the number she has 
left behind her in the qty. The woman who 
is all the time telling on the summer piazza of 
seeing Bernhardt act and hearing Patti sing, 
is she who sees those masters of art from the 
dizziest heights in the theatre, or from a stand- 
ing location near the door. People who are 
accumstomed to the luxuries of life are not 
apt to brag of them. Only a few days ago, J 
was a listenerto a woman who was expatiating 
at great length upon her * delightful drives in 
the park,” giving the impression very clearly 
to those sitting around her that she either 
owned her own livery, or was a liberal patron 
of some city stable. Now, the facts in that 
woman's case were—as I happen to know— 
that she had never seen Central Park from the 
carriage drive except from the seat of the 
Park's public conveyances, at “twenty-five 
cents around the park.” I could not help 
looking curiously at that woman, and wonder- 
ing why she was pretending to possess what 
she had not. She had nothing in the world 
to gain, and everything to lose. Three in the 
party knew that woman's true circumstances, 


rPVHIS trying to be higher in life than we 

really are, this foolish desire to be better 
than our neighbor, is a deplorable waste of 
time and energy. By it, a woman often loses 
what she has, and never gains what she strives 
for. These women do not mean to be dis- 
honest; they would feel insulted were you to 
accuse them of untruthfulness.  ‘“ Why 
shouldn’t I make myself appear better before 
these people if I can?’ is the mental query. 
Simply because you can’t do it, my dear wo- 
man: that is why; and J] now write to those 
women who may possess this little feeling of 
artifice when away from home in summer, 
You have been made what you are by One 
who knows what is best for you better than 
you do. You have been placed in a certain 
position in life—not perhaps the position you 
might yourself have chosen, but your choice 
might not have been exactly the wisest one. 
Instead of trying to cover your real position 
with sham, why not adorn it and make your- 
self envied for your own qualities if not for 
your possessions? It may be inconvenient to 
aac a moderate purse, but it is no disgrace. 
If it were, nine-tenths of the entire popula- 
tion of this country would be under the ban. 
To strive to be what you are not, is as un- 
worthy of you as itis useless. You can’t de- 
ceive another woman of your station in life 
any more than she can deceive you of her sta- 
tion. This idea which some people possess 
that the public is easy to be humbugged is a 
very good one until it is tried. However 
clever we may think we are ourselves, there is 
always some allowaite to be made for the 
truth that God gave some brains to some one 
else, and that “some one else’ may, just as 
likely as not, be the very one whom you are 
trying to humbug. 





WOMAN never loses anything by being 
real, Fora woman to be natural is for 
her to be an object of respect and love. She 
was created to sway, not as men sway by 
stronger physical powers, but in her own way 
and by her more gentle qualities. A natural 
woman is the greatest power in the world to- 
day. By her very nature she conquers, 
whether she be the wife of a humble clerk or 
of aten-time millionaire. ‘She is always so 
lovable because she is so nutural,”” was the 
graceful tribute | heard a group of women a 
few evenings ago pay toa young woman who 
had just left them. ‘* Men are so fond of her,’’ 
said another woman in the group, ‘“‘and yet 
no one would call her pretty.” Let artifice, 
sham or pretension enter into the nature of 
such a woman and she would become at once 
an unwelcome guest where now she is bidden 
and eagerly sought for. Some one may say: 
“Yes, the one you speak of is probably a rich 
woman, and she can afford to be lovable.” Not 
at all, my friend. She is the daughter of a 
man whose salary is too meagre for him to 
give his wife a servant, and this daughter helps 
the mother in her housework. She is the 
very sunshine of that home, simply because 
she is her own self and never tries to be what 
she is not. 


OW often do we see a summer house of 
city people divided against itself be- 
cause one portion of the boarders think them- 
selves a little better than the others. I have 
sometimes amused myself by mingling with 
both of the “cliques” of such a house, and 
the cross-comments I heard were most laugh- 
able. There are, undoubtedly, times when a 
family or a party by some accident or misun- 
derstanding, get into their wrong bearings in 
the summer, and protection to one’s own in- 
terests or family calls for a division. Where 
the actions of a family, or members of a 
family, plainly point to commonness and a 
disregard for wise social laws and customs, 
then I have nothing to say if the other occu- 
pants of the house prefer to remain apart. 
Common manners are contagious, especially 
where there are children, and a division line is 
ofttimes justifiable and right. But, for the 
most part, these divisions are more ridicu- 
lous than warranted. A house of summer 
boarders is ofttimes divided against itself for 
no other apparent reason than dress. One 
woman looks askance at another woman be- 
cause she does not change her dress for each 
meal, three times a day, and so it goes. 


| DO not blame any woman for refusing to 
dress three times a day when she is in the 
country. She is perfectly right in her refusal, 
and a great deal wiser than her sister who 
bows to the foolish custom. I should think 
women would get enough of dressing in the 
city during the winter. If my room had to 
be upset in the same manner. three or four 
times a year as I have seen other rooms in my 
house littered for days with the odds and ends 
of dressmaking, until you positively couldn't 
enter the room without being warned “ not to 
step here, and don't step there,” I think I 
would be content with very little dressing in 
the country. This idea of dressing for break- 
fast. dressing for a drive, dressing for lunch, 
dressing for dinner, is a perfect bugbear to 
women when they go to the country, and I 
have a great deal of admiration for the woman 
who thinks that two plain dresses a day, 
which are easily put on, constitute a sufficient 
wardrobe for the summer. [ often wonder 
when some women who are always in their 
rooms poring over their trunks to see what 
they will put on next, get time to realize that 
they are in the country, to say nothing of se- 
curing benefit from it. I have noticed, too, 
that the best people nowadays dress the most 
modestly when at the seashore or in the coun- 
try. This is the first good step towards re- 
form, and this season the change has already 
made itself even more apparent than it did 
last summer, 
sé ME have it so much easier in the mat- 
ter of dress,” I have heard many a 
woman say. True, but women can make it 
much easier for themselves if they choose to 
do so. Just so long as you elect to dress three 
or four times a day when in the country, just 
so long will you have to do it. But let me 
assure you, my dear woman, no one whose 
acquaintance is worth having will think one 
iota less of you if you were to dress only twice. 
We often make things hard for ourselves, and 
I am inclined to the belief that this is very 
true of women in the matter of dress. If a 
woman goes to the country to dress, well and 
good. Let her get all the fun out of it there 
is. But if she goes for her health, for rest, 
for cessation from social duties and dress, then 
why should she not be sensible and get what 
she pays her money to secure? 
66 y= you men think you talk very 
wisely on woman’s dress; but let me 
tell you, you don’t know anything about it,” 
said a deliciously frank woman to me a few 
days ago. Well, perhaps we don't, and judg- 
ing from what it seems to be necessary to 
know, I hope that an accurate knowledge of 
woman’s fixings and furbelows may never be 
considered an essential part of a man’s com- 
plete education. I do not claim for men that 
they know a great deal about the technicali- 
ties of feminine dress, but what they do know 
consists of a few common-sense principles 
which can be applied to that subject as well as 
to any other. A woman's wardrobe must have 
more variety than that ofa man. A full-dress 
suit will serve a man for a whole season, while 
the frequent repetition of an evening gown on 
a woman is apt to cause comment and wonder 
“if she really has another dress.” But all 
this is in the city; it does not apply to the 
country. If you choose a fashionable water- 
ing-place, the evening gown is an essential; 
but in a country-town surely a woman will be 
forgiven if she discards it, and a half-dozen 
other robes and frocks at the same time. Men 
that is, the majority of men—go to the 
country for comfort; not for dress. Why do 
not women do the same? Ostensibly they 
do; but not in reality. “I must have a 
change”’ says my lady, and the husband gene- 
rously agrees with her at once. But woman's 
idea of a “ change” seems to be a whole trunk, 
and often two trunks of dresses. 
NHE factis, if hundreds of women would 
simply make up their minds when they 
go to the country that they are going for 
comfort, they would be mentally happier 
while there, and physically better when they 


_returned home. The very fact of your going 


into the country means a change from the 
things to which you are accustomed at home. 
And what change is it if you change your 
dress as often and sometimes oftener than 
when in the city? Dressing, every woman 
will agree with me, is a task, a burden, espe- 
cially in hot weather. Common sense people 
do not expect women to dress in the country 
as when they are in the city. Everything in 
its place, and certainly much dressing belongs 
to thecity. To every woman belongs a share 
in the reform which will bring this state of 
things more generally about. What you do 
this summer wil! be copied by someone next 
summer. ‘Look how plainly Mrs. 
dressed last summer; surely if she can do it, 
Ican,’’ says some woman preparing for her 
summer in the country, and her example will 
be remembered by some one next year. And 
thus women have their own relief from dress, 
especially in the country, much in their own 
hands. There is room for modification, as 
every woman knows. Many a woman stays 
in the city during the summer because “ they 
dress so where I want to go.” Let it be the 
greatest good to the greatest number, and, in 
the matter of dress, a reform in summer cos- 
tumes will affect hundreds of thousands of 
women in this land. 


HE summer piazza is far too often made 
the playground for truth among women. 

I have actually listened to devoted church- 
women sparring with the truth upon some of 
these occasions—not prevaricating, but creat- 
ing wrong impressions. If your position in 
life be a humble one, don't try to embellish it 
by giving wrong impressions. The country 
acquaintance may prove the city friend, and 
you don’t want to see her disappointed when 
she pays a friendly call during the winter. 
Don't give the idea that you live in a whole 
house when you only have a flat. Some of 
the best people live in flats just as well as in 
private houses. If your husband has an 
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honorable clerkship in a banker's office, don't 
say that he is “in the banking business, 
letting people conjecture whether he is the 
banker or the porter. Correct a wrong im 
wession rather than create one. It is safest, 
-y most honorable, and will win you friend- 
ships worth having. Some of the humblest 
people in the world can prove your best 
friends, and by trying to make them be 
lieve you are above them when you are not, 
may lose for you what might have proved 
vour blessing to have won. Act and dress as 
is most becoming to your station. An over- 
dressed woman isa mockery at good taste. 
Have less but have it good, rather than more 
and bad in quality and taste. The simpler 
and more tasteful a woman dresses the more 
she is respected by those whose respect is 
worth anything. A good woman or a good 
man is never influenced by dress; and why try 
to win the attention of any other? The gay 
and frivolous make only day acquaintances, 
but they are not lasting and soon tire. 


F you do not possess all the things you would 
like to have, it is very poor policy to idly 
wish for them. A woman is happy just in 
proportion as she is content. The sun has a 
way of changing the spots upon which it 
shines. Especially is this true of our land, 
where one is up to-day and down to-morrow, 
and vice versa. The wisest woman is she who 
trusts in a to-morrow, but never looks for it. 
To sit down and wish that this might be, that 
that would be different, does a woman no 
good. It does her harm in that it makes her 
dissatisfied with herself, unpleasant to her 
friends, and makes her old before her time. 
Happiness is not always increased in propor- 
tion to enlarged success. This may sound 
like an old saw, and I think it is, but there is 
a world of wisdom in many an old proverb 
just the same. Contentment is a wonderful 
thing to cultivate. There would be fewer 
premature-old women in the world if it was 
given more of a trial and it became a more 
universal quality in womanhood. 
NE of the happiest women that I know 
lives not many miles from where I 
write. She is over ninety years old, but to 
look at her you would think her sixty. When- 
ever I have the blues I go ostensibly to talk 
with her, but really to look at her. Her face 
is a perfect panacea for a downcast spirit. She 
has a disposition which makes you think as 
if she had a monopoly of God's beautiful sun- 
shine. Her counsel to the young is as sweet 
as is her cheery word to the aged. I asked 
her once how she had kept so young in heart 
and looks, and I can do no roe than to 
close my informal talk this month with her 
words: ‘Well, my dear, I think it must be 
because I always felt content with what it was 
given my lot to have. That lot would not 
seem much, I suppose, in the eyes of the 
world to-day, but it was enough to make me 
happy. Because my husband did not grow 
rich as did others around him, I never thought 
we were forgotten. There were two babes, my 
little home, and I knew of thousands of wo- 
men who had less. I was happy in what I 
had, never asked for more, and that is why I 
suppose it came when I reached seventy. But 
these last twenty-two years have not seemed 
any brighter. With little ] was just as happy 
as now [am with plenty. This world was so 
sunny, my son, I could not help being sunny. 
Blessings for what I hadslipped over my tongue 
just as the brook slips over its pebbles and 
mosses, I always had enough to eat—though 
I might have wished at times it were better; 
I had enough clothes—though they were not 
always stylish and most becoming to me; 
my nights were never sleepless, and my days 
never fretful. So, why should [ not have 
grown old? Old, did I say? Well, perhaps 
you will call ninety-two old, but the world 
looks very young to me yet, and it grows 
fairer every day. And why should I not be 
content?” 


{URELY, I did not know, but I wished that 
kK) every woman in the land might have 
seen the smiling face of that dear old woman 
as she sat before me radiant with the joy of 
that true gospel of life of which the little snow- 
white cap on her head seemed a heavenly halo 
and a crowning benediction. I saw in her 
the secret of true happiness, and I wondered 
why more women did not possess it like her! 


---——_ ee —— — 


MRS. BEECHER’S REMINISCENT ARTICLES 


I the October number of the JourNAL, 

the firstof Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER Ss 
reminiscent sketches of “Mr. BEeecuer as I 
Knew Him,” will appear. I have already 
said so much of these articles that nothing 
need here be added. Of their interest every 
one of our readers will be best able to judge. 
Mrs. Beecuer’s articles will continue through 
several successive issues. 





PALMER COX’S FUNNY LITTLE BROWNIES 


HEN last April I hinted at having se- 
cured an attraction for the JocuRNAL 
children which they would enjoy, I referred to 
Mr. PaLMER Cox's * Brownies, made familiar 
to almost every child inthe land through 
“St. Nicholas,” and Mr. Cox's “ Brownie” 
books. These little fun-makers now belong 
exclusively to the JournAL, and Mr. Cox will 
draw them for no other magazine. In tlie 
next number the first will appear. Mr. Cox's 
* Brownies”’ have been truly called ‘* the fun- 
niest little men in the world,’ and in the new 
series, which has been drawn expressly for the 
JouRNAL, these little men will be seen amid 
the most mirth-making surroundings. While 
the “ Brownies” are a mischievous little band, 
their adventures never extend beyond healthy 
fun, while in their capers they often teach a 
moral. The Journat has found, I think, the 
long-looked-for feature for children, and par- 
ents will laugh with their little ones as each 
month the “Brownies” will scamper and 
gambol across our pages, 
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UR summer house is a cottage 
at Kast Hampton, Long Island, 
overlooking the sea, From 
the window which you see 
above, seventeen vessels are in 
sight—schooners, clippers, 
hermaphrodite brigs, steam- 
ers, great craft and small. 
Wonder where they come 
from, and where they are go- 

who is aboard? Just enough 





and 
clover-tops to sweeten the briny air into the 


ing to, 


most delightful tonic. 


* 
ON THE EDGE OF THE OCEAN 


T DO not know the geological history of this 

place, but imagine that the rest of Long 
Island is the discourse of which East Hampton 
is the peroration. There are enough blutfs to 
relieve the dead level; enough grass to clothe 
the hills: enough trees to drop the shadow; 
enough society to keep one from inanity ; and 
enough quietude to soothe twelve months of 
perturbation, The sea hums us to sleep at 
night, and fills our dreams with intimations 
of the land where the harmony is like ‘the 
voice of many waters.’”’ In smooth weather the 
billows take aminor key; but when the storm 
gives them the pitch, they break forth with 
the clash and uproar of an overture that fills 
the heavens and makes the beach tremble. 
Strange that that which rolls perpetually and 
never rests itself, should be a psalm of rest to 
others! With these sands of the beach we 
help fill the hour-glass of life. 


* 
A CLIMATE CONDUCIVE TO LONGEVITY 


Ba hes wonder that Mr. James, the first min- 
1 ister of this place, lived to eighty years 
of age; and Mr. Hunting, his successor, lived 
to eighty-one years of age; and Doctor 
Buel, his successor, lived to be eighty-two 
years of age. Indeed, it seems impossible for 
a minister regularly settled in this place to get 
out of the world before his eightieth year. It 
has been only in cases of “stated supply,” or 
removal from the place, that early demise has 
heen possible. And in each of these cases of 
decease at four score it was some unnecessary 
imprudence on their part, or who knows but 
that they might be living yet? That which is 
good for settled pastors being good for other 
people, you may judge the climate here is sal- 
utary and delectable forall. The place was 
settled in 1648, and that is so long ago that it 
will probably never be unsettled. The Puri- 
tans took possession of it first, and have al- 
ways held it for the Sabbath, for the Bible, 
and for God. Much maligned Puritans! The 
world will stop deriding them after awhile, 
and the caricaturists of their stalwart religion 
will want to claim them as ancestors, but it 
will be too late then; for since these latter- 
day folks lie about the Puritans now, we will 
not believe them when they want to get into 
the illustrious genealogical line. 


* 
WHERE SUMMER FINDS US HAPPY 


HIS place has alwavs been a resort of good 
morals. One of the earliest Puritan regu- 
lations of this place was that licensed liquor 
sellers should not sell to the young, and that 
half a pint should be given to four men—an 
amount so small that most drinkers would 
consider it a tantalization. A woman here, in 
those days, was sentenced “to pay a fine of 
fifteen dollars, or to stand one hour with a 
cleft stick upon her tongue, for saying that 
her husband had brought her to a place where 
there was neither gospel or magistracy.” She 
deserved punishment of some kind, but they 
ought to have let her off witha fine, for no 
woman's tongue ought to be interfered with. 
When, in olden time, a Yankee peddler with 
the measles went to church here on the Sab- 
bath for the purpose of selling his knickknacks, 
his behavior was considered so perfidious that 
before the peddiler left town the next morning 
the young men gave him a free ride upon 
what seems to us an uncomfortable and insuf- 
ficent vehicle, namely, arail; and then drop- 
ped him into the duck-pond. But such con- 
duct was not sanctioned by the better people 
of the place. Nothing could be more un- 
Wholesome fora man with the measles than 
4 plunge in a duck-pond, and so the peddler 
recovered one thousand dollars damage. So 
you see that every form of misdemeanor was 
Sternly put down. Think of the high state 
of morais and religion which induced this 
people, at an early day, at a political town 
meeting, to adopt this decree : “ We do sociate 
and conjoin ourselves and successors to be one 
town or corporation, and do for ourselves and 
our successors, and such as shall be adjoined to 
us at any time hereafter, enter into combina- 
tion and confederation together to maintain 
and preserve the purity of the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which we now possess.”’ 
The pledge of that day has been fully kept. 


SHELLS FROM THE BEACH 


VHAT document of two centuries ago reads 
strangely behind the times; but it will be 
some hundreds of years yet before other com- 
munities come up to the point where that 
document stops. All our laws and institu- 
tions are yet to be Christianized. The Puri- 
tans took possession of this land in the name 
of Christ, and it belongs to Him; and if people 
do not like that religion let them go some- 
where else. They can find many lands where 
there is no Christian religion to bother them. 
Let them emigrate to Greenland, and we will 
provide them with mittens; orto theSouth Sea 
Islands, and we will send them water-coolers. 
This land is for Christ. Our legislatures and 
congresses shall yet pass laws as radically 
evangelical as the venerable document above 
referred to. East Hampton, instead of being 
two hundred years behind, is two hundred 
years ahead. Glorious place to summer! 
Spencer and Huxley and Renan and Ingersoll 
have not been through here yet. May they 
miss the train the day they start for this place ! 
With an Atlantic Ocean in which to wash, and 
augreat-hearted, practical, sympathetic gospel 
to take care of all the future, who could not 
be happy in my simple “little cottage by the 
sea ?”” 

The strong sea-breeze ruffles the sheet upon 
which I write, and the “ white caps” are toss- 
ing upas if in greeting to Him who walks 
the pavements of emerald and opal :— 

“ Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole.” 


* 
DAY-DAWN IN THE COUNTRY 


| DO not think that it is ever real morning 

except in the country. In the city in the 
early part of the day there isa mixed color that 
clinbs down over the roofs opposite, and 
through the smoke of the chimney, that makes 
people think itis time to get up and comb 
their hair. But we have real morning in the 
country. Morning! descending “from God 
out of Heaven like a bride adorned for her 
husband.’ A few moments ago I looked out, 
andthe army of night-shadows were striking 
their tents. A red light on the horizon that 
does not make me think, as it did Alexander 
Smith, of “the barren beach of hell,” but 
more like unto the fire kindled on the shore 
by Him whom the disciples saw at day-break 
stirring the blaze on the beach of Genesareth. 
Just now the dew woke up in the hammock 
of the tree branches, and the light kissed it. 
Yonder, leaning against the sky, two great 
uprights of flame, crossed by many rundles 
of tire! Some Jacob must have been dreaming. 
Through those burnished gates a flaming char- 
iot rolls. Some Elijah must be ascending. 
Morning! I wish I had a rousing bell to wake 
the whole world up to see it. Every Jeaf a 
psalm. Every flower acenser. Every bird a 
chorister. Every sight, beauty. Every sound, 
music. Trees transfigured, The skies in con- 
flagration. The air as if sweeping down from 
hanging-gardens of Heaven. The foam of 
celestial seas plashed on the white tops of the 
spirea. The honeysuckle on one side of the 
porch challenges the sweet-brier on the other. 
The odors of heliotrope overflow the urns and 
floodthe garden Syringas, with bridal blos- 
soms in their hair, and roses bleeding with a 
very carnage of color. Oh, the glories of day- 
dawn in thecountry! My pen trembles, and my 
eyes moisten. Unlike the flaming sword that 
drove out the first pair from Eden, these fiery 
splendors seem like swords unsheathed by 
angel hands to drive us in. 


IN THE DEPTH OF THE WOODS 


AM never happier than when in or near 

the woods. A few trees do not satisfy me. 
They seem to me to feel lonely, and sigh; but 
give methe untamed woods, that with innum- 
erable voices talk all night in their sleep, and 
when God passes in the chariot of the wind, 
wave their plumes and shout as multitudes in 
a king’s procession. Shrubs and bushes do 
not know much, and have but little to say, 
but old trees are grand company. Like Jo- 
thams, they talk in parables from the top of 
Gerizim; have whole histories in their trunk ; 
tell you of what happened when your father 


wasa boy; hold engravings on their leaves of 


divine etching, and every bursting bud is a 
* Thanatopsis.”’ There are some trees that 
were never meant to be civilized. With great 
sweat and strain I once dug up from the 
woods a small tree and set it in our door-vard ; 
but it was always ina huff. I saw at 
time that it did not like it. It never felt at 
home among the dressed-up evergreens. It is 
difficult successfully to set hemlocks, and kal- 
mias, and witch-hazel, into the rhyme of a 
garden. They do better in the wild blank 
verse of the forest. Nature is no novice at 
poetry, and makes few mistakes in the settings 
she gives her lyrics. 


the | 
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THE MINISTER ON THE FARM 


MIDST the roughest rural scenes would I 
have every American pastor spend his 
summer, all through until this month of Sep- 
tember. Congregations would be advantaged by 
it if for a few weeks of every year they would 
allow their pastors a little farm-life. Three 
weeks at a fashionable watering-place will not 
do the work. There is not enough salts and sul- 
phurin all the springs to overcome the tight 
shoes, and the uncomfortable gloves, and the 
late hours, and the high living, and the 
dresses economical at the neck. Rather turn 
us out to physical work. A sharp hoe will hack 
to pieces all your dyspepsia. A pruning-knife 
will cut off the excrescences of your disposi- 
tion. The dash of the shower that wets you 
to the skin will cool your spirit for ecclesias- 
tical strife. Daily swinging of the axe will 
tone up your nerves. Trampling down 
the hay asit is tossed into the mow will 
tread into forgetfulness your little perplexi- 
ties. In the wake of the plough you may pick 
up strength with which to battle public in- 
iquity. Neighbors looking over the fence may 
think we are only weeding canteloupes, or 
splitting rails, or husking corn, when we are 
rebuilding our strength, enkindling our spir- 
its, quickening our brain, purifying our the- 
ology, and blessing our souls, 


* 
WHERE LIFE IS AT ITS BEST 
A MAN knows naught of life until he has 


lived in the country, until he can sleep 
blissfully during a whole night without being 
roused by fire engines, nor wakened in the 
morning by the rattle of the milkman’s wagon; 
until he sees his milk-can come softly up to 
him in the shape of aclear-eyed, sleek-skinned 
beautiful Devon; no chalk settlings at the 
bottom of the milk, or unaccountable things 
floating on the top. Honest milk, innocent of 
pump, foaming till it seems piled up above 
the rivets of the pail-handle. The air at 
noon, untormented of jar and crash and 
jostle; only hen’s cackle, and sheep's bleat, 
and cow’s bellow, and the rattle of clevises as 
the plough wheels at the end of the furrow. 
No calling in of people just because they sup- 
pose it is expected; but the coming in of 
neighbors and friends because they really 
want tosee you, their appetites so whetted with 
the breath of ploughed ground that they are 
satisfied if you have nothing but ham for 
dinner. Thank God for a good, long, free 
breath in the country! There is something in 
the country air to put one in blandest mood. 
It makes one feel at peace with all the world. 
We would not hurt aspider. We could take 
our bitterest foe and give hima camp-stool on 
the piazza. We would not blame him for not 
liking us if he liked our strawberries. We 
would walk with him arm and arm, through 
watermelon patch and peach orchard. He 
should be persuaded that if we could not 
preach good sermons, or write good articles, 
we can, nevertheless, raise great pumpkins, 
and long orange carrots, and drumhead cab- 
bages. We would take him in our carriage, 
going at consistent ministerial gait, as though 
on the way to Old School Presbytery, never 
racing with any oneif there were danger of 
our being beaten. Then, when red-armed 
autumn smites his anvil, and through all the 
wood the sparks are flying, it needs not a 
prophetic eye to see the mountains from base 
to tip-top filled wigh horses and chariots of 
fire. Indeed, June and October, if they could 
see each other, would soon be married. Not 
much difference between their ages; the one 
fair, and the other ruddy; both beautiful to 
look upon, and typical; the one holding a 
bunch of flowers, and the other a basket of 
fruit. The south winds would harp at the 
nuptials, and against the uplifted chalices 
would dash the blood of strawberry and 
grape. To that marriage altar January would 
bring its cups of crystal, and April its strung 
beads of shower, and July its golden crown of 


wheat. 
* 
FROM A FLOWERY BOWER 

| ET the aroma of the garden almost 

4 bewilder your senses. Flowers seem 
to me the dividing line between the phys- 
ical and the spiritual. The stamen of the 
honeysuckle is the alabaster pillar at which 
the terrestrial and the celestial part and meet. 
Out of the cup of the water-lily earth and 
heaven drink. May the blessing of larkspur 
and sweet-william fall upon all the dwellers 
in country andtown! Let there be some one 
to set a tuft of mignonette by every sick man’s 
pillow, and plant a fuchsia in every working- 
man’s yard, and place a geranium in every 
sewing-girl’s window, and twine a cypress 
about every poor man’s grave. And, above 
all, may there come upon us the blessing of 
Him whose footsteps the mosses mark, and 
whose breath is the redolence of flowers! 
Between these leaves of my manuscript | 
press thee—O “ Lily-of-the-valley,”” and may 
your sweet fragrance go into the life of every 
one of my readers ! 
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ASHMORE 


This Department is conducted and edited by RUTH ASHMORE, who cheerfully invites questions 


touching any topic upon which her young w 
Address all letters to RUTH ASHMORE, care of 


T was not that she 
me? did not know the 
absolute rules of de- 
portment, but she 
wrote to ask what 
she should do under 
certain circumstan 
ces. You see, she 
’ wanted to be a polite 
girl and a consider- 
ate one, and she 
knew that it wasthe 
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little courtesies that go to make up life as it 
should be. Now, I advise her in the first place, 
to ignore all rudeness. To the man who 
speaks impolitely to her or neglects to reply 
to her civil ‘‘ good morning,” an absolute and 
continued silence will be found the most de- 


sirable courseto pursue. Usually people are 
taught gentleness by seeing it reflected; but 
when this is a young man who is so rude to 
you, then what I advise will be found most 
efficacious. 


A FEW POLITE SUGGESTIONS 

HEN she is at a reception, or calling on 
a friend, it is not necessary to rise 
for an introduction to strangers, unless indeed 
one of them should be a very old lady, in 
which case age demands the acknowledg- 
ment of rising. Andthen, my dear girl, just 
remember that rushing around getting ac- 
quainted here, there and everywhere is 
neither refined nor polite; that a great eager- 
ness for new friends usually suggests that, not 
being able to keep old friends, you are forced 
to search for new. It is all right for you to 
like to meet pleasant people; but it is all 
wrong for you to choose that the last new ac- 
quaintance shall be your most intimate friend. 
Then just trouble yourself a little not only 
to be thankful, but to express it in words, 
when any courtesy is shown you. A few 
“thank you’s” will do more to make men and 
women like you, and the people who do ser- 
vice to you respect you, than almost anything 
else. Of course, you know that it is not neces- 
sary to introduce to each other people who 
happen to meet on the street, and neither is it 
necessary when you are in a parlor where 
there are a great many people, to make every- 
body known to everybody else; givea few 
judicious introductions and then let people 
take care of themselves. It is rather rude to 
conclude that nobody is capable of amusing 
him or herself unless you are to the fore; and 
so, brush that idea, with a number of other 
cobwebs, out of your brain. Scolding? Not 
abit. Only just answering the questions you 
asked me, which another girl asked me, and 
two or three other girls asked me. I am mak- 
ing of them all, what might in Eastern 

countries, be called “A lump of delight.” 


THE FRIENDLESS GIRL 
DON’T mean by this the girl who is alone 
in the world, but I mean the girl who 
thinks that she cannot make friends, and who 
has become morbid and unhappy about it. In 
the first place friends are not blocked out like 
caramels; you may have no end of acquaint- 
ances—pleasant ones—but friends come with 
years. Thetwo weeks’ acquaintance is not the 
one with whom it is wise to be confidential, 
nor should you count upon her eternal fidel- 
ity. My dear girl, in this busy world so many 
people have so much to do that they cannot 
form many close friendships, and they choose 
the people they prefer. If you are absolutely 
friendless, in the sense that I mean, the fault 
must lie a little with you. Probably you are 
a wee bit selfish, and selfishness and friend- 
ship, like oil and water, do not mingle well. 
You claim that you love everybody. Now 
love is too precious a thing to give to every 
one. Suppose I tell you a little story: There 
were once two beautiful fox-terriers; when a 
stranger came to the house where they lived 
one of them rushed to meet the visitor, 
lavished caresses upon her, and quickly coiled 
itself in a most comfortable position on her 
lap. The other dog stood quietly by; if it 
were asked for a paw, it gave it, but always 
retreated and sat down beside its master. 
Somebody said one day speaking of the first : 
“ How different this dog is from the other 
one; it’s so much more affectionate!’’ ‘‘ Oh, 
no,” said their master, ‘you are very much 
mistaken ; the dog who is so affectionate with 
you, gives its affection to every stranger it 
meets; the other one waits until it knows 
you well and then from that time on it is your 
friend, and is ready to greet you and show 
signs of its friendship. When I was ill, the 
dog that vou call the affectionate one preferred 
to stay with strangers; the other one rested at 
the foot of my bed and refused to stir. When 
my sister sat there crying because of some 
trouble that had come to her, the dog that 
loved everybody went into another room, 
but the other dog went up to her, licked the 
tear-stained hands, looked up in her face with 
his soft brown eves as if he were trying to 
say ‘I'm your friend, don’t worry.’” This 
points a little bit of moral, and it means that 
while you can have plenty of pleasant ac- 
quaintances you will find that a few friends 
are best worth having; and that— I must repeat 
it—if yon are friendless, there must be a fault 

in you that is the cause. 


men readers may desire help or information 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOMEBODY’S SWEETHEART 
{HE is going to be married! She told me so 
b the other day, and she said there were a 
good many things she did not know that I 
might tell her about. Bless her! I am sure 
she is somebody's sweet heart, and he isto be 
congratulated. She wants to know how she 
shall tell people she is engaged to be marriea 
Well, if I were in her place I would havea 
little entertainment of some sort—a tea or an 
afternoon at-home—and, as my little lady 
stands by her mother's side, her mother can 
say “ You must wish Dorothy all happiness. 
She is engaged to be married to Mr. Charles 
jrown.”’ Then, if this is too much trouble 
let her mother write a few letters to her 
friends telling them of her engagement, and 
not imposing any secrecy, and just give Charlie 
permission to say to one ortwo men, “Tam 
sure you will be glad to know that Miss Doro- 
thy Vernon has promised to be my wife.’ 
And after you have taken either of these 
methods of announcing the engagement 
there will be no danger whatever of the 
whole town in which you live not hearing 
about it. Then, too, Dorothy wants to know 
you see she is a wise little woman, and is go- 
ing to make a home for herself—how sheshall 
mark her napery. The prettiest way is to 
duplicate her own method of writing her 
initials, in letters about two inches high, with 
white cotton. On the sheets these go just in 
the middle, below the upper hem; on the pil- 
low slips they should be in the centre of the 
upper side, in the middle beyond the hem. On 
the napkins their placing depends very much 
on the size. They must be so placed that 
when the napkin is ironed out, folded toa 
large square, and then folded over to a long 
shape, the initials will be just in the centre. 
The same rule applies to their placing on the 
table-cloth, that is, about the position. Spread 
the table-cloth on the table, and let the initials 
come where they would be just beyond the 
hostess’ plate. I have answered all of 
Dorothy's questions, I hope to her satisfac- 
tion. And now that I am all through I want 
to say to her“ Dear girl, I trust that you will be 
a happy wife, a something that you will never 
be, however, unless you make the man you 
have married a happy husband, and, for this, 
you must work and pray. God bless you and 
teach you to do what is right.” 


THE GIRL TO BE AVOIDED 


——- is the girl who takes you off in one 
h corner and tells you things that you 
wouldn’t repeat to your mother. 

She isthe girl who is anxious to have you 
join a party, which is to be ‘a dead secret” ; 
and at which, because people are very free and 
easy, you are uncomfortable and wish you 
were at home. 

She is the girl who tries to induce you, * just 
for fun,’ to smoke a cigarette, or to take a 
glass of wine, and you don’t know, and possi- 
bly she doesn’t, that many of the sinners of 
to-day committed their first sins “just for 
fun.” 

She is the girl who persuades you that to 
stay at home and care and love your own, to 
help mother and to have your pleasures at 
home and where the home people can see 
them, is stupid and tiresome; and _ that 
spending the afternoon walking up and down 
the street, looking at the windows and the 
people, is “just delightful.” 

She is the girl who persuades you that slang 
is witty, that aloud dress that attracts atten- 
tion is ‘‘stylish,” and that your own simple 
gowns are dowdy and undesirable. She 
doesn’t know, nor do you, how many women 
have gone to destruction because of their love 
for fine clothes. 

She isthe girl who persuades you that to be 
on very familiar terms with three or four 
young men is an evidence of your charms and 
fascination, instead of being, as it is, an out- 
ward visible sign of your perfect folly. 

She is the girl who persuades you that itis a 
very smart thing to be referred to as “ a gay 
girl.”” Sheis very, very much mistaken. 

And of all others she is thegirl who, no 
matter how hard she may try to make you 
believe in her, is the girl to be avoided. 


FOR THE MUSICAL GIRL 


HE girl whois going to win the prize for 
music is interested in knowing about 
some desirable hooks on music. So a kindly 
woman, thoughtful of my girls, hassent mea 
list of good books on music and musicians. 
They are: ‘Music and Morals,” by H. R. 
Haweis, and ‘“‘ My Musical Memories,” by the 
same author. Then there is the‘ Life of 
Chopin,” by Liszt. ‘ Musie Study in Ger- 
many,” by Amy Fay, will tell how the girls 
who went abroad to study music, worked and 
succeeded. The “ Life of Mendelssohn” by F. 
Hiller; ‘‘ Mendelssohn's Letters’? and ‘The 
Mendelssohn Family,” by Sebastian Hensel, 
are all interesting books ; and, of course, Fill- 
more’s “History of Pianoforte Music,”’ as 
well as the “‘ Autobiography of Rubenstein,” 
will be found at once useful and pleasant read- 
ing. There’s a list of musical books that 
ought to delight the music-loving girl. And 
really, if you do love music, you will delight 
in reading the good books about it. 
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(Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers—RUTH ASHMORE.] 


L. W.— Wire the black lace for your hat. 


A. W. H.—Little women of four years continue to 
wear frocks with short waists, and reaching well down 
over their ankles. 


May~—lIt is very likely that the redness of the nose 
comes from some trouble with your stomach, and 
should advise your consulting a physician about it. 


A. B., AND OrueERS—In the April number of the 
JouRNAL will be found an article on the care of the 
hair, in which you will find your questions answered. 


GABRIELLE—Put a little almond mea! in the palm of 
your hand, dampen it, use iton your face exactly as if 
t were soap, and then afterwards wash it off with tepid 
water. 


ALFREDA—Mourning for a first cousin is usually 
worn for three months, unless indeed there has been 
some special tie between them, and then it is worn as if 
for a sister, 


ONE OF THE Girnts—Use a dark crayon, the kind 
sold under the name of eyebrow pencils, to darken 
your brows, and be careful in applying it not to make 
them look too heavy. 


Cc. T.—It is not necessary-to offer refreshments to 
your visitors, but it is always a pretty evidéhce of hos- 
pitality. In writing toa young man address your let- 
ter ** Mr. Arthur Jones.”" 


May—Letters of condolence are answered by visiting 
cards sent by post. If people invite you to dine with 
them it would bein very bad taste for you to offer to 
pay for your own dinner, 


A ReAvER—Cocoa butter can usually be had at the 
druggists. I cannot recommend anything to increase 
the growth of the eyelashes as they are too close to the 
eyes to be treated by an amateur without danger. 


SWEET SIXTEEN—It isin best taste to call a young 
man “Mr, Brown” even if you have known him all 
your life, and the very fact that you show this courtesy 
to him will cause him to address you as “ Miss Smith.” 


MAKGUERITE—Do not regret that you blush when 
yon are spoken to. Girls of seventeen are not supposed 
to have the same knowledge of the world, or to be as 
perfectly at ease among strangers as are older women. 


FE. T. U.—Unless you have a crest in your family It is 
ridiculous to simply take possession of one. I would 
suggest instead that you have acipher made of your 
initials, This is always in good taste and can be very 
individual. 


G. A. 8.—The propriety of sending a birthday present 
to a man friend, is one that must be decided by one’s 
self, and which the intimacy and length of friendship 
must influence. Personally, | should not advise the 
sending of the present. 


A CONSTANT READER—If the young man really 
wishes to tell you that he loves you, be sure—no matter 
how timid he may seem—that he will find the way. And 
it is not necessary for you to trouble yourself about en- 
couraging him to do so. 


A. H. T.—An engagement may be announced at a 
dinner party by the bride’s mother to some of the 
ladies, and then the news is quickly spread; or, it may 
be told to the different members of the family, with the 
understanding that it is not a secret. 


GERTRU DE—Pure, sweet oil should not have a disagree- 
able odor, However, if you dislike it, the cocoa-butter 
may be used instead and will answer quite as well for 
developing the bust. It is very generally used by ex- 
pert massage operators for this purpose. 


ANx10ous—Powder used to a great extent is very apt 
to roughen the skin of the face; however, if you are 
always particular about washing it offat night and only 
use enough to take away the disagreeable gloss, and, 
if you are careful to use a good powder, your skin 
should not suffer, 


ALBERTA—Vaseline does not cause the hair to fall 
out, Its tendency being to promote the growth of the 
hair, if properly applied to the roots. Brush rather than 
comb your hair, and if you wish to a it clean, sweet 
and healthy, be certain that your brushes are washed 
every two or three days. 


W. J.—Napery of all kinds is best liked when it has 
the prettiest finish, that by hand ; that is, when it is hem- 
stitched. The bride's initials may be embroidered on 
both table and bed linen, For this white cotton should 
be used, and the letters should besmall; and, if possible, 
duplicate her manner of writing them, 


GaiL—You are very foolish to be sensitive about your 
freckles. There are thousands of girls through the 
United States who have freckles on their faces and who 
are as happy as possible, and who have as many friends 
as they desire. The friend who could be driven away 
by a few freckles is not worth the possessing. 


UaGLty DucKLING—Cocoa-butter can be purchased at 
any large drug store. I do not advise the use of any- 
thing on the eyelashes. My dear girl, if I knew what 
would absolutely remove freckles T could make a for- 
tune. There is no reason why freckles should be ob- 
wud to as they are generally an evidence of good 


. health, 


SUBSCRIBER—When the wedding party is given by 
the bride’s brother, the invitations read * Mr. and Mrs, 
James Brown request your presence at the marriage of 
their sister Alice to Mr. William Jones.” The bride- 
oa does not pay any of the expenses of the wed- 
ding, except the clergyman’s fee, though, of course, he 
buys the wedding ring. 


BELLE CLAIRE—It is not good taste for a gentleman 
to take a lady’s arm, and even if it is customary in the 
town in which you live there is no reason why you 
should permit it. Simply say to your escort “I prefer to 
rest upon you, rather than to have you rest upon me, 
and so I am going to ask you for yourarm.” If heisa 
man of any sense he will quickly see the logic of this, 


READER—If no invitations to the wedding are to be 
sent out except to the immediate family, it would be 
quite proper for them to be informal ones, written by 
the bride’s mother. Even if the bridegroom’s family 
are strangers to her it is perfectly proper, under the 
circumstances, for her to write to them. A wedding 
ring is almost.invariably used in a religious ceremony. 


H. A. D.—A girl of sixteen should not have men visi- 
tors and should not go to places of amusement alone 
with any man except her father or brothers. A very 
cool bow is sufficient indication that you do not wish to 
continue an acquaintance. The lending of an umbrella 
may be a kindness, but it is not a reason for an intro- 
duction. The accepting of presents from any man ex- 
cept the one to whom you are engaged to be married, is 
in extremely bad taste. 


M. C. 8S. AND OTHERS—I cannot give private ad- 
dresses in this column, and I must request that out of 
charity to each other, my girls will try and write their 
letters as plainly as possible, with ink that shows, and 
put their questions as clearly as they can. How is it 
charitable? Because it gives me sufficient time to read 
and consider each letter, and this is absolutely impossi- 
ble when pale ink and extremely long letters stare me 
in the face. Every one of you knows that I am more 
than glad to hear from you, but I want every one of 
you to be considerate of the other girls. 


J. J. J, C.—When you are introduced to a lady, unless 
she is very much older than you, you need not arise 
from your chair, a bow being all that is required. It is 
not necessary at any time to help a man on with his 
overcoat, unless he should be ill, aged, or infirm. The 


offering of refreshments to a visitor is entirely a matter of 


taste. Ifa friend has been kind enough to entertain a 
party at supper, each one, in bidding him good-night, 
should thank him for his courtesy. Will you let me 
give you a word of advice? Do not refer to your men 

iends as “gents.” It is always concluded that your 
friends are gentlemen, and it is not necessary to explain 
this fact to the public, either in full or by abbreviation. 
Certainly, you would not speak of “an old man,” be- 
cause that would be discourteous; you would say “ an 
old gentleman,” the tribute that youth pays to age. 
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POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTO\. 


Lranch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 


' The 
Daylight 


There are lamps and lamps, 
and the question of amount 
of light is no longer the 
question; any of them give 
light enough. 


But the lamp 
that’s easiest to light, easiest 
to take care of and keeps its 
oil fount coolest, that’s the 
lamp of to-day and 
that’s the Daylight. 

Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. 


Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 {(j; 
Barclay St., N, Y. 
















Lorimer Combined Bracelet and 
Glove Buttoner, Pat. Nov. 20, 
"88, Dee. 25, "88, April 23, °s9. 
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The beauties of these Bracelets cannot be shown 
in a cut like the above, as they are very highly 
finished. They are made like the above cut and in 
many other designs, the most popular of which is 
the birthday pattern, which has a stone setting 
representing each month in the year. In ordering 
please state the month in which your birthday 
occurs, These Bracelets make a very unique birth- 
day present. Price, in rolled silver plate, $1.00; 
heavy rolled gold plate, warranted for five years, 
$1.50; sterling silver, $1.50; 14-karat solid gold, $8.00. 
Persons desirous of purchasing, should address 


Cc. D. LYONS & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, - Mansfield, Mass. 





Since the Tuning pins are inserted in the Wrest 
plank of piano and there is an enormous strain on 
them, the Wrest plank should be of absolute rigidity. 


GyERETT 


this it attained through making tuning plank of many 
sections of crossed veneers of the hardest and best 
selections of Rock Maple. To front of this plank is 
also attached a heavy iron plate securing additional 
strength and firmness. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
“ From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen. 





WHEN YOU BUY A 


WATCH, 


You can have the benefit of our 
21 years’ experience in business 
in the wholesale centre of the 
watch and jewelry trade 
of this continent, 
45 00 WATCHES 
5 are now in 
use which contain 
Stem-winding At- 
tachments of our 
manufacture, 

We have the endorse- 
ment of the Waltham, 
the Elgin, the Howard 
the Rockford and the 
Columbus Watch Co’s. 

We can save you 
money. Write us, or if 
possible, call on us. 


HENRY ABBOTT & CO., 14 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


FOR YOU 


Mr. Parweces sold in three 
days, 116 Copper Coins for 
$6,915; 29 Silver Coins for 
$4,713; 4 Gold Coins for 
$1760. And we can prove 
that others have done nearly as well. 
Coin Collecting Pays Big. 

If you have any Old Coins or proofs coined 
before 1478, save them, as they may be worth 
a fortune. Illustrated circulars om rare coins 
free at office or mailed for two stamps. 


Numismatic Bank, Boston, Mass. 


secure handsome imitations of 
Mahogany, Rosewood, Cherry, 
Oak, Walnut or Ebony by the 




















YOU CA 


use of Davies’ Varnish Stains over old furniture or 
woodwork. Sent, charges paid, 50c. ACME WHITE 
ORKS, Detroit, Mich. 


LEAD AND COLOR 
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** 


The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of The King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks’’ and “ Chats.” 


All letters 


from the “ Daughters’? bearing upon this one and special purpose only, should be addressed to 
Mrs. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. Please 
do not, however, send letters to MRS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 47 West Twenty-second street, New York city, and prompt attention will be given. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 























oa ON E of the dear readers of 
fees | this page wrote to me 
b "| sometime since. ‘ Does 
4 ‘| this society take in those 
Re : who are not Christians? 
° os I hope it does. [ am a 
5 ee 4 ‘ Daughter of The 
aS aN King, so shall sign my- 
: ) = ” 





self ‘I. H. N.’ 

I am sorry, dear friend, 
you have had to wait 
until this time foran answer to your question. 
If you had sent to the headquarters and signed 
vour name to the letter, you would have had 
an answer before this. The question is a vital 
one, and the answer I hope will serve others. 
( UR Order is a Sisterhood of Service, and 

any one who wishes to serve our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, will not be asked by the 
Order if she is a Christian. I do not believe 
any one—any intelligent person—will want to 
put on the little cross, which means service 
“In His Name,” who dves not wish to be a 
Christian, and the wish to be is the first step to 
being one. I knew of thirty girls in one col- 
lege putting on the cross and taking some 
special work to do “In His Name,” and it led 
every one into the joy of knowing Christ. We 
do not want any one to put on the cross 
thoughtlessly, but it is all so simple that a 
little child of a few summers can understand 
it. A question similar to yours was put to a 
very well known clergyman, and he answered, 
“T sincerely hope so; I was the superin- 
tendent of a Sunday-school before I was a 
Christian.” ; 


ONE SISTERHOOD OF SERVICE 


CHRISTIAN IDEAL AS A YOUNG GIRL 


T HAD avery high ideal of what it was to be 

a Christian when I was a young girl, and 
if I had been asked long after I was a member 
of the church if I was a Christian, Iam sure I 
should have said I was not, but I wanted to be 
one. I amso glad in those days they used to 
ask in the church in which I was brought up 
if one wanted to serve the Lord? That was 
clear, and I said, “ Yes, I'did.’) And I am glad, 
as I look back to those early days, that I did 
get hold of what designates us as ** The King's 
Daughters,” that we were to care for the poor 
and suffering. And no day was so interesting 
to meas baking-day, for mother gave me the 
nice fresh things for my poor and sick. And 
I had a closet of my own where all the jellies, 
etc., were mine for distribution. I did not 
wear the little silver cross then as I wear it 
now, but I was one of “The King’s Daugh- 
ters,”’ that is, I loved The King’s poor outcast 
children. O, dear “ Daughters,” just do, and in 
doing you will come to know The King. Do 
not think He is fur away in a beautiful palace. 
He is in the hovels of the poor.’”’ His seam- 
less robe is by the beds of pain.’’ Go and 
minister if you have health and strength, and 
care for the dying. O, to relieve the load of 
suffering just a little; to make somebody glad 
that-you are alive! So I say, Yes put on the 
cross which symbolizes His undying love for 
all, and help Him relieve his suffering human- 
ity, and you will come to know Him. 


DUTIES CLOSE AT HAND 
i baad I want to point out to you, who are 
- asking me what you shall do, a very 
important work that may be very near your 
own door. 

To me the most encouraging part of our 
work is the education of the little children in 
the unselfish life, the out-giving life. They 
not only put on the cross or the bit of purple 
ribbon as a badge that they are to be like 
Jesus, but they are to do kind things as He 
would do. I know of circles of very little 
girls who are doing wonders. They want to 
help the “Fresh Air Fund,” or some other 
charity, to send little children into the country 
fora short time; but that takes money. So they 
£0 to work to get up a fair, and the first thing 
you know you are asked to buy a ticket, to be 
held at a certain place. The evening comes 
and the people who would never think of go- 
ing to the fair if it had been arranged by big 
people, all go to the fair given by the children, 
and they buy their things, and after the Fair 
*S Over there will be found fifty dollars and in 
many instances one hundred dollars for the 
poor. The education these children are get- 
ting in caring for the poor and needy is inval- 
uable. And if you will form a circle of little 
children, you will be constantly interested in 
them. ‘They will tell you not merely of what 
they have done but what they have left un- 
done; it is likely they will tell you, for in- 
stance, that they took off the cross one day 
When they became angry! And then we 
have such a splendid opportunity in training 
these dear little children in the knowledge and 
love of God, as well as in doing good to others. 


THE LAW OF COMPENSATION 

WISH I could hear a sermon from “ He 

stayeth his rough wind in the time of his 
east wind.” It does not blow from every quar- 
ter atonce. You mark itand you will find that 
there is a “let up”? somewhere. There is a 
law of compensation running through life 
that is necessary for us to see. I shall never 
forget what a very philanthropic woman in 
England told of an old couple she found in a 
wretched hovel. She prepared a room for 
them in a nice place and gave them every- 
thing comfortable, and was so surprised in go- 
ing to see them one day, to find them looking 
so down-hearted; and on asking the cause 
they said ‘‘they missed their swate cellar.” 
What made it sweet to them they only could 
have known. But have you never noticed 
how much happier the faces of many of the 
little urchins in the street are, compared with 
the children of the rich. It isa study to me 
to watch the faces of our rich people as they 
drive through Central Park, such an absence 
of happiness on so many faces; and when I 
see a woman alonein her carriage. with two 
horses, coachman and footman, I feel like tell- 
ing her,—if she had only found some woman 


who very seldom had the treat of a drive, the’ 


pleasure she would have given that woman 
might have lighted up her own face and the 
heart that perhaps sorely needed lightening 


IN NOT BEING UNDERSTOOD 


SO many of you have written to me of the 
b trial you have in not being understood, 


I think I must give you an experience of 


mine. Almost the last words I said on leav 
ing Paris last summer, were: “I am glad I 
am going where I shall be understood.” I 
had been so annoyed because, at the last 
moment, I went out intending to buy some 
vandy for some little children, and when I 
reached the shop I could not get them to un- 
derstand what candy was. I did not know 
French, and, when I showed them what I 
wanted, they did not know what I said when 
I asked the price. I certainly did have a very 
awkward time, and I was glad I was going to 
London where I could use my native tongue. 
But when | saidto my friend on my return 
to the hotel, “ [am glad I am going where I 
shall be understood,” it immediately rushed 
into my mind how much annoyance there 
comes in life, to say nothing of suffering, from 
not being understood. jut there are two 
sides: I was annoyed because I was not un- 
derstood in the candy shop; but the shop- 
keepers had their trouble too—they could not 
understand me. And I think in life one is 
too apt to say, “ Tam misunderstood.” 

I have heard a girl say of herown mother: 
“My mother does not understand me.” _ It 
may be so; but would it not be better to say, 
“7 fear | fail of getting mother to under- 
stand me, and IT must try to understand 
mother better? It must occasion her suffering 
to feel we donot understand each other.” But 
after we make the best of evervthing, the fact 
remains that we are in a world of misunder- 
standings. We have not reached the country 
where we “know even as we are known.” 
And I want you, dear “* Daugliters,” to take the 
comfort I have often taken from the thought 
that there is just One who always understands 
you—the One who made you. I am sure we 
have not had the joy of this; we are always 
interested in what we make. 

Among my earliest recollections is my 
mother showing a sample that I had made— 
the first abe lhad worked. Now God made 
us, so He understands us when no one else 
does, and He understands us when we do not 
understand ourselves. You know we are to 
follow Christ, and He took delight always in 
the fact that His Father understood Him. So, 
when very lonely, He said: “ Alone, yet not 
alone for the Father is with me.” 


TO A *“*DAUGHTER” OF FOURTEEN 
FEW words to the one who wants me to 

write as I would to “a little sister of 
fourteen, sitting by my side in the evening 
watching the sunset”; and adds, “‘ That is the 
time I read your words in my JowuRNAL. 
Now, my little Sister, I think you had a wise 
teacher, and there was so much in what she 
said to you as she put the cross on you: ‘If it 
isnot all right, you must make it right”; 
which meant: if it does not mean much to you 
now, you must think of the meaning of the 
cross until it will be very much to you. 

And now let me try to help you as I take 
your hand and look into your youthful face. 
You say, ‘I do not know that it is right for 
me to wear it, for Ido not feel that the King 
has accepted me as His ‘ Daughter.’"’ My dear 
child, you have never been anything but His 
daughter. You have been His thoughtless, 
sinful daughter, but He has always been your 
Father; and your Christian life commences 
when you really say “ Our Father,’ when you 
recognize the fact that He is your Father. 


> 
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WITH HER HAND IN MINE 

OW strange it sounds to hear you say— 
(and yet I was once just where you are) 
“I ask God's help, and am willing to serve 
Him; but lam not a Christian, and I have 
heard it said only Christians wear the cross 
of the Order of ‘The King’s Daughters.” It is 
not true that only professing Christians join 
the Order of The King’s Daughters. I feel 
like congratulating this generation of young 
people that they never have to suffer as I did 
when a young girl, from not knowing that | 
was, as you say, ‘accepted by The King as 
His daughter.” Of course, you will grow in 
the knowledge of God as your Father, through 
your trust in Him and love for Him, and in 
doing as He tells you to do—to love and care 
for others; but you must never, never doubt, 
under any circumstances, but that He is your 
Father. Say, as a good man told me to say— 
‘Tama naughty daughter, a bad daughter,” 
but never say you are not a daughter. God 
is the Father of all. Never forget what Christ 
told us—the story of the Prodigal Son. Never 
anything but a son, though he fed with the 
swine. But the joy, the new life came when 
he said: “I willarise and go to my father, 

and will say, ‘ Father, I have sinned.’” 

Now, my little Sister, the sunset may have 
faded into the twilight, but I cannot let go 
your hand until you promise me that from 
this time, as the dear Father said: “ Wilt 
thou not, from this time, cry unto me—* My 
Father, thou art the guide of my youth!’” 
As soon as you really believe you are His 
child, all life will change for you. You will 
want to work for your Father; yon will want 
even to suffer His will as His beloved Son 
did; and you will come to sing what I so 
much love, not right away, perhaps, but some- 
time— 

“Then on Thy grandeur I will lay me down— 

Already life is Heaven for me; 


No cradled child more softly lies than I— 
Come soon eternity.” 


cy 


THE SOWER AND THE REAPER 
( NE of our “ Daughters” writes to me: 

“Do you think it is much of a help 
to wear the cross? I find that, after wear- 
ing it awhile, I become accustomed to seeing 
it just like any other article of jewelry ; and it 
does not seem to help me at all. Then there 
are so many girls who have sent for it as 
simply being a pretty little thing; that seeing 
a girl with across does not always mean that 
she is a real ‘ Daughter’ of The King. I wish 
the cross would serve as a reminder when I 
am impatient and cross.” 

Now I want to answer these questions, for 
they are very vital. “ Do I think it isof much 
help to wear the cross?” It may be or may 
not be. You will never get any more out of 
it than you put in it. You can wear it as a 
sacred symbol that all you do or bear is to be 
‘In His Name”; that your life is to be of 
service to others as His life was. This you do 
consciously ; but much of the good we do is 
done unconsciously. 

A young girl that I met one day in a car 
will never know how much good she did of 
acting out what the cross stands for. She was 
with her mother and younger sister, and 
baby brother. The little brother was cross 
and fretful, and I expected to see her hand 
the child over to the mother who sat oppo- 
site; but she didn't. Shetried, in every way, 
to interest and amuse that little fellow, and 
finally she succeeded, and at last he fell asleep 
in her arms. And I watched her. O, how 
lovely the cross looked on that young girl! 


THE SPIRIT IN THE SILVER 


OU are not to think of your cross, or 
what the cross will do for you. It can- 
not do anything for you—not that bit of 
silver. You are to have the spirit of the 
cross in your heart; the spirit of obedience to 
your heavenly Father; and wear the cross 
more for the sake of others. It tells the Sis- 
terhood you belong to, and it ought to mean 
that you love and serve Christ. And I am 
sorry for the class you speak of, who do not 
seem to have any meaning in wearing it. | 
would not like to say to such, “Take it off,” 
for I should hope they would come to see 
what it means. But you will have to get to 
something more than putting on the cross to 
cure you of irritability and crossness. You 
will have to trust in God to save you, and you 
will have to be determined that you will over- 
come sin. You should wear the cross to re- 
mind you that there is One whois within you, 

whose strength you may always depend on! 

]« 
ABOUT YOUR “HORRID TEMPER” 


| LIKE some of the hymns of my child- 
hood. They have real grit in them— 
“Then watch and fight and pray, 
The battle ne'er give o'er; 
Renew it boldly every day, 
And help divine implore.” 

But say you will overcome—that is what the 
cross stands for—victory over self and sin. I 
do not like to hear people speak of a bad 
temper as a sort of incurable disease, It is a 
sin to be gotten rid of. I have had numbers 
write to me and confess that they had “ horrid 
tempers.”’ Well, I would make a business to 
get rid of them as I would of a contagious 
disease, It isn't safe to have such a thing in 
a family. But if you pity yourself and ex- 
pect you will never be rid of the “horrid 
temper,” you probably never will, You had 
better set your heart on overcoming; and 
you will only believe that your Father's heart 
is set on your being the woman He made you 
to be, you will overcome. So wear the cross 
for what you put into it; but have a reason 
for wearing it and there isall the more need 
if other girls wear it thoughtlessly. 
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YOUNG MEN! 


If we interest you in the 
my, we do well. 
can do both. 

SOME MEN do not care if the silver is worn off of the 


spoons and forks they use. The women do. They 
are more particular. 


e principles of domestic econo- 
If your sisters, better still. We 
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STERLING SILVER INLAID SPOONS and FORKS 


have pieces of Sterling Silver inlaid in the backs of 
the bowl and handle, then plated entire. All wear 
at these points prevented. Guaranteed to wear 
2 years in family use. 


Ask your Jeweler for them or send for catalogue. 
Accept no substitute. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, Conn, 









Pass your hand over 
the chimney of a light- 


ed - and feel how 
much heat goes to 
waste. This heat can 


be saved by use of 


The Fairy Stove. 


For preparing light 
meals, making tea, co- 
coa and coffee, boiling 
milk, eggs and water, 
et re art ge ry ayn 
plasters, etc., it is won- 
derfully convenient. A 
perfect hot weather 
stove, as it does its work 
without heating the 
kitchen. Invaluable for 
babies and invalids 
who need food warmed 
atall hours of the day 
or night. It is the bach- 
elor’s friend. 


IT FITS ANY LAMP. 
Can not get out of 
order,and always ready 
for use. Sent free of 
charges to any address 
on receipt of fifty (50) 
cents, money or stamps. 
\\ The Norris M’f’g. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DONALD KENNEDY 


Of Roxbury, Mass., says, 








ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 


WHAT HE SAYS. 


DELIVERED FREE ON 








THE READ UMBRELLA 
FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 
A superior article at a moderate 
price. Send for our catalogue, 

which gives full information. 


CHARLES F. READ & CO. 
45 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS 


**PARTED BANG.” 


Made of natural CURLY HAIR 
guarantved becoming to ladies who wear 
their hair parted, $6 up, according to 
size and color. Beautifving Mask, with 
preparation, @2. Hair Goods, Cos 
metics, ete., sent C. 0. D. anywhere. 
Bend to th anufacturer for illustrated 
price-lixts. EB. BURNHAM, 71 State St. 
Central Musie Hall, Chieago. 


~ ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 


f FOR 
VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 


We are the only mannfacturers 
in the world that make a perfectly solid 


SEAMIESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 
which will neither rip nor chafe. The 
old style is sure to. For daily comort 
wear our 

SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 per cent. by 
ordering direct from us, and the goods 
being newly made (to your measure) W ill 
last much longer. Send address on postal 
card and we will mail to you diagrams tor 
self-measuring, also price list. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL, 


lastic Weavers, ynn, Mass 


INVALID LIFTER. 
WANTED— Every helpless invalid to know that they 
can be lifted, and moved from a bed to a rolling-chair, 
or from one position to another, or in and out of a car- 
riage, with perfect ease and safety, by the use of The 
Cutting & Stelle INVALID LIFTER. A helper that 
never grows weary. A wonderful invention! Mention 
this to helpless invalids. Pamphlet, four cents in stamps. 

J. B. KING, Hudson, Ohio. 


PORTABLE BATHS. 


Best ever known. Wholesale and Retail. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere, 
Send for Circulars. 

E. J. KNOWLTON, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





TRADE MARK. 


RECEIPT OF PRICE 
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over all other makes. 
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EVERYBODY 





END for free sample copy of 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


Edited by T. De Witt TALMAGE, 
91 to 96 Bible House, - New York City. 


PROF. RICE’S SELF -TEACHING 

M U SYSTEM. All can learn music without 

the aid of a teacher. Rapid, correct. 

SELF Established 12 years. Notes, chords, 

TAUGHT. accompaniments, thorough ws, 
etc. Ten Lessons 10 cents. Circulars free. 

G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., 243 State Street, Chicago. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


*.* Miss MAUDE HAYWOOD will be glad through this Department to answer any questions of 


an Art nature which her readers may send to her. 
mail; please, therefore, do not ask her to do so. 


She cannot, however, undertake to reply by 
Address all letters to MISS MAUDE HAYWOOD, 


care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LESSONS IN CHINA-PAINTING 
SEVENTH PAPER 
ROYAL WORCESTER DECORATION 


UCH that has already 
been said about china- 
painting in general, 
will apply equally to 
the style of decoration 
known distinctly as the 
Royal Worcester. <A 
special set of colors 
will be required, called 
matt or gouache colors, 
and some balsam co- 
paiba asa medium, Two distinguishing fea- 
tures of this work are the dull grounds and 
the raised gold decoration. Many beautiful 
pieces have the design entirely carried out in 

gold ~. different colors, some of which is 
highly burnished, and other parts left un- 
touched just as it comes from the kiln. 

The principal difficulty with the colors is to 
grind them sufficiently. Some are much 
harder to manage than others, and unless they 
are made perfectly smooth, it is impossible to 
gain the soft, even effect which is essential to 
success. Many manufacturers now sell them 
already ground which is a great saving of 
time and trouble and lessens the risk of 
failure. 

As the china is to be entirely covered with 
the tint, the ivory-white ware may be used, 
which is much less expensive than that of 
French make, and comes in most artistic 
shapes, many copied exactly from Royal 
Worcester models. Care should be taken to 
lay the ground sufficiently thick to completely 
hide the glaze. The directions for tinting 
given in the June number may be followed 
exactly, except in mixing the color, which 
after being ground on the palette with a little 
spirits of turpentine, requires only the addi- 
tion of a few drops of copaiba. For the 
creamy tint, nse vellum No, 1, or No. 2, accord- 
ing to the shade required, the latter being the 
darker of the two. ‘The other colors specially 
suitable for light grounds are matt pink, egg- 
yellow, light yellow-green, turquoise-blue and 
violet. 

The painting of the design should be done 
as flatly as possible, putting afterwards a gold 
outline which may be raised or otherwise. 
Lay the flowers and leaves in with even washes 
of various tints, which, after they are dry may 
be very slightly shaded. In making the 
greens, mix light yellow-green with a little 
turquoise-blue for some of the leaves, and 
with bronze-green for others. While darker 
shades are obtained by employing bronze- 
green, either by itself or with dark brown. 
Brick-red is used for the dull red which is 
seen in the foliage on some pieces. Add a 
very small quantity of fat oil, or, preferably, 
copaiba to the colors, before putting them on, 
and keep the brush, when necessary, moistened 
with turpentine. Some use the Lacroix colors 
for painting the design upon matt grounds. 
This is not legitimate Worcester decoration, 
but where the artist is not inclined to purchase 
a new set of materials, really good results may 
be produced by this means, the only outlay 
necessary being for the vellum tint. 

To lay the paste for gold, and especially to 
gain a perfectly even raised outline, is really a 
matter of some difficulty, and to keep the 
paste in good working order requires practice. 
The paste is ground up with a little fat oil, 
adding turpentine to gain the proper consist- 
ency. It should be of a creamy thickness. 
It will require constantly remixing during 
use, with more turpentine, but not any more 
oil. Very little should be prepared at a time 
as it quickly becomes too fat, and therefore 
unfit for use, when it must be thrown away. 
Tar oil is preferred by many to the fat oil, in 
which case spirits of tar must be substituted 
for the turpentine. In outlining, a very fine 
brush must be chosen, and for an absolute 
beginner it is better to commence by prac- 
ticing with the paste on aspare piece of china, 
from which it may afterwards be washed off. 
The raised line ought to be perfectly smooth, 
like a fine cord. The brush should be well 
filled and the paste sufficiently fluid to flow 
readily from the point, free from lumps or 
irregularities. To attain dexterity in this 
part of the work needs patience and persever- 
ance. Where the whole design is to be 
covered, the paste is laid on with a square 
shader, and, when necessary, may have a 
second application. The subject is then out- 
lined and the leaves veined. The piece must 
be baked before the gold is put on, but the 
colors and paste need not be fired separateiy. 
The heat required is the same as for the 
Lacroix paints, namely, rose-heat. 

The gold is mixed and laid on according to 
the instructions in the July “lesson.’’ Care 
must be exercised to cover the paste well with 
the metal, and not to allow it to run over the 
edges. This style of decoration is not suitable 
for dinner services, or for work that is re- 
quired to stand hard wear, but rather for or- 
namental pieces. 





PAINTING A FACE IN OILS 


HE question comes fre- 

quently: “ How should 
] paint a fair face with 
blue eyes and golden hair, 
using oil colors?” The 
object of these few hints 
is to give some simple 
directions how to set 
about such an undertak- 
ing. ‘To furnish full in- 
structions as to the method of painting heads, 
is to enter on a wide subject which might oc- 
cupy an indefinite amount of space, it must 
therefore be understood that nothing more is 
attempted on this occasion than to touch very 
briefly on several points of primary import- 
ance, 

Imagine that the first effort is to be a copy 
of a girl’s head. Before taking up color or 
brush, it is necessary to make a careful draw- 
ing of the main features of the picture. Choose 
a canvas sufliciently rough in texture to ofler 
a good surface on which to paint; a slight 
sketch should be made on a coarser canvas 
than that chosen fora highly finished paint- 
ing. With a pointed charcoal begin to block 
in the drawing. Take care to place the head 
well in position, neither too high, too low nor 
too much to one side or the other, that it may 
appear natural, easy and unforced. Spend 
just as much time as is needed to make an 
accurate copy of the original, noticing spe- 
cially the direction and tilt of the head. The 
general line of the eyes, nose and mouth are 
always parallel with each other, however 
much turned or fore-shortened they may be. 

Having obtained a satisfactory outline, the 
next proceeding may be to put in the light 
and shade with monochrome, using raw umber 
and white, still continuing to pay the greatest 
attention to the drawing and following the 
shape of the shadows and half-tones which 
are to be just as truly represented, although 
less definitely than the form of an eye or an 
sar. Some artists, however, particularly in 
quick studies, prefer to start at once with 
color. In this case, for a beginner, it is an 
excellent plan to begin by painting carefully 
and accurately the principal markings of the 
face, otherwise the drawing is apt to become 
lost or blurred. Put in the shadows of the 
lips, the nostrils, and ears, using raw umber, 
Venetian-red, ivory-black and white, letting 
the first-named predominate. The local color 
is to be obtained latter. It may be well to 
mention here that there is no arbitrary rule 
for the choice and mixture of colors, almost 
every artist uses a different palette, and the 
same effect can be obtained by very opposite 
means. A good medium for use with the 
paints may be made by the mixture in equal 
parts of linseed oil, spirits of turpentine and 
copal varnish. The eyes and brows require 
careful and delicate handling, for while the 
characteristics must be clearly defined, the 
strongest markings are, in a youthful face 
wonderfully soft and tender. For the blue of 
the pupil of the eye, cobalt may be employed 
with a little raw sienna and black. 

The broad shadows on the darker side of 
the face may next be painted in, keeping them 
very thin and transparent, with the colors 
already mentioned, and for the cooler half- 
tones using cobalt, raw umber and white, or 
cobalt, yellow-ochre and white, adding, where 
necessary, a little ivory-black or Venetian-red. 
Indian-red may be substituted for Venetian- 
red, but in a delicate face the latter is safer. 
A touch of Indian-red may, however, be efTect- 
ively worked into shadows of the nostrils 
and ears. The local flesh tone is made of 
scarlet vermilion, white, and a little yellow- 
ochre, with rose madder in the deeper color of 
the cheeks and in the lips. Do not make the 
highest lights chalky; they are invariably 
slightly vellowish. Add a little yellow ochre 
to take off the rawness of the white, and load 
it on freely. Asa matter of color, notice that 
the shadows of the forehead about the temples 
are always cool and pearly, with warm touches 
wherever the hair casts a shadow, that the 
tones immediately beneath the eyes are gray, 
peepee and transparent, that the shadow 
vetween the nose and mouth is warm, and 
that the general flesh color of the neck is 
somewhat yellower than that of the face. 
Paint the hair in boldly and broadly in masses 
of light and shade, blending the tints with 
great care, where the roots show about the 
forehead or where the loose hair falls over the 
brow, avoiding any wig-like effect. The 
colors to be used in golden hair are: raw 
umber, raw sienna, yellow-ochre and white, 
with the addition, where necessary, of burnt 
sienna, cobalt, Vandyke-brown, or a little 
ivory-black. A touch of ivory-black is often 
useful where it is necessary to slightly deaden 
a tint, but it must be used sparingly. 

When a picture has been allowed to become 
quite dry, it should be “ oiled out” before pro- 
ceeding with the work. Wipe the canvas 
over with a damp sponge, allow it to dry, and 
then rub in alittle pure linseed oil. This is 
done in order that the colors now applied may 
blend properly with those already laid on. 





HELP IN expr 


Sy6eR OWN WORK 


Under this heading I will be glad to answer 
every month questions relating to Art and 
Art work. MAUDE HAYWOOD 


H. M. T.—In lustre-painting use the specially prepared 
medium which ts sold with the colors. 

A. A., AND OTH ERS— Your questions as to painting a 
face in oils are answered in the article on the subject in 
this number. 


Vio_tetT—Crayon work is very poorly paid. Your 


only plan is to apply to various firnis w ith specimens of | 


what you can do, 


H. W. W.—To makea fixative for charcoal draw- 
ings, dissolve halfa drachm of gum mastic in two 
ounces of alcohol. Apply it with anu atomizer. 


LILIAN AND P, A, C.—Your questions regarding il- 
Justration-work will be answered in an article entitled 
“Women as Illustrators,’ to be published in the 
JOURNAL. 


M. D.—The series of china painting lessons, begun in 
the March number, tells beginners how to start work 
in the simplest possible manner, and what materials are 
necessary at the outset. 


C. H.—In painting on bolting-cloth mix fresh spirits 
of turpentine with the oil-paints, but take care not to 
make them too wet. Paint with very little color in the 
brush to prevent it spreading. 


P. R.—Paint the vase of unglazed biscuit with oils 
and varnish it with enamel glaze. Make the ground of 
the vase a soft light-blue or French gray, and keep the 
morning-glories a very delicate pink and white. 


F. Ek. H.—For copying landscapes on wire window 
screens, use oil colors much as in working on canvas, 
and not loading the paint too much. Sketch the design 
on with pipe clay, or transfer it with white tracing paper. 


Emity—Oil-paints, thinned with turpentine, are re- 
commended for wash fabrics, if you must my on them 
atall. Embroidery is much more suitable for the pur- 
pose,in which case it is important that fast colors 
should be employed to work the design. 


A SurscriBneErR—You will find a few hints on silver 
repoussé work in Leland’s * Minor Arts.” I know of no 
hand-book specially devoted to the subject. Possibly 
one of our readers may be able to supply the informa- 
tion. I regret the delay of your answer. 


M. M.S.— You will find instructions in the “ Elements 
of Perspective” in the series of handbooks published 
by Winsor & Newton; also hints on the “Art of 
Sketching from Nature” inthe same edition. They are 
procurable through any dealer in art supplies. 


W. G.—If the old china paints, although somewhat 
dry, can still be squeezed out of the tubes, they may be 
used, moistening them with spirits of turpentine and a 
very little fat oil. If entirely set and hardened, it is 
better to replace them, rather than to risk spoiling your 
work, 


B. B.—In laying the background of an oil-painting’ 
yut on the color rather thinly with a broad, flat brush’ 
Work it together until sufficiently smooth, but not 
necessarily getting rid of all thebrush marks. The tone 
of the background is of more consequence than the 
technique. 


RutTH—To prevent unframed oil-paintings from stick- 
ing together whether in storing or packing them, pro- 
ceed as follows: Cut ordinary corks into halves and 
insert needles into them. Stick these into the corners 
of the canvas, and by this means the pictures will be 
kept effectually apart. 


K. M.—The pressed flowers ‘of which you send a de- 
scription are suitable for the decoration of a small 
screen, One made of flowers, grasses and butterflies 
artistically arranged between two sheets of glass, is very 
pretty. A description of. the method of this work 
might prove acceptable to some paper. 


Mrs. L. A. S.—Your first two questions have already 
been answered in this column. The proper colors for 
painting wax come ina state of dry powder. If water- 
colors are used instead, the wax must be previously 
washed over with a solution of ox-gall to remove all 
greasiness. Oil-paints are not suitable for the purpose 
of coloring wax. 


A SurscriBner—Instructions for applying the gold 
were givenin the July number of the JOURNAL. It 
may be fired at thesame time as the painting, except 
where the design is to be outlined in gold, in which case 
two firings are necessary —the rule being that whenever 
the gold actually touches the colors, they must always 
be previously fired. 


MINNIE, AMATEUR, Mrs. H. R. AND OTHERS—An 
article on Pastel work will shortly be published in an- 
swer to your queries. Itis against the rules of the 
JOURNAL to recommend individual firms. Outfits may 
be procured of any reliable dealer in art materials, who 
will also willingly mail information as to prices, etc., to 
anyone living in the country. 


Mrs. FE, H. C.—(1) For gray-greens use cobalt, yellow 
ochre and white; for the brighter grassy tones mix 
Antwerp-blue, raw sienna, yellow chrome and white, 
subduing it with a little black if necessary. In the 
lighter parts, lemon-chrome or lemon-yellow and ivory- 
black may be employed. (2) To paintin oils on paste- 
en isonly necessary to give ita coat of common 
size. 


A CHINA PAINTER—It is difficult to advise as to the 
disposal of decorated china. There is much competi- 
tion, and this work can be made to pay best by estab- 
lishing a private connection. ‘Towards the holiday sea- 
son dealers in fancy goods and novelties will often buy 
well executed pieces, especially if dainty and original, 
or will sell them on commission. The best plan is to 
take specimens of your work around to various stores, 
until you find a market for them. 


A SupscrinerR—(1) In painting in water-color in 
broad washes, itis not a matter of necessity that only 
one brush should be used, although, if well chosen, a 
brush capable of putting on the large washes will, at 
the same time, have a point sufficiently fine for the 
most delicate work. The brushes used for water-color 
painting should be of the best quality and made of 
sable. (2) Winsor & Newton’s colors, procurable from 
any dealer, are generally considered the best. 


N. M., Boston—(1) A good general rule in choosing 
backgrounds for flowers is to put cool tints behind 
blossoms that are warm in color, and vice versa. Do 
not make them flat and even, but gradated and broken 
in tone. (2) Put a background of sky for the branch 
OF apple. hiomom. but do not make it too blue. (3) Make 
the bow! holding the cluster of apple-blossoms of a dull 
blue and white china, the background a greenish-gray 
and the table of oak or marble. (4) For a dark back- 
ground to the scarlet lilies, make it of the rich mahog- 
any color gained with burnt sienna, and for a light one 
of a cool neutral tone. The glass might be stood ona 
table of onyx. (5) Little or none. 


A DABBLER IN O!ILS—For the decoration of a bride’s 
dress in oils, only white flowers must be used, and to 
paint white flowers on a white background requires 
great skill. Of course, nothing would be so suitable as 
orange blossoms. The front breadth of the gown may 
receive the decoration, with some small sprays on the 
waist. A very effective, and a more novel, method 
would be to paint a border to the dress, of clusters of 
orange blossoms, at regular intervals, connected by 
garlands of myrtle leaves. The myrtle should not be 
painted as dark as it is in nature, but of a delicate, 
tender green. The paints should be laid on thinly, and 
mixed with fresh spirits of turpentine, to prevent them 
spreading. 


Lou—You do not say what kind of work in oils you 
propose to undertake, whether flower painting, por- 
traiture or landscape. The following are for general 
use the most necessary colors for a beginner to procure. 
Ivory-black, silver-white, vandyke-brown, raw umber, 
raw sienna, burnt sienna, yellow-ochre, yellow-chrome, 
Antwerp-blue, indigo, cobalt-blue, Indian-red, Venetian- 
red, emerald-green, terre-verte, crimson-lake, scarlet- 
vermilion and lemon-chrome, which is a light yellow 
that forms a cheaper substitute for lemon-yellow. 
Where they can be afforded, the most useful of the more 
expensive colors are: rose-madder, brown-madder 
deep and pale lemon-yellow and all the cadmiums, 
especially in painting yellow flowers. I have pur- 
posely put no made greens on the list, because it is 
much better to mix them on the palette. 
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“FLORENCE” 


RUSHIES 


BY MAIL. 
PUREST ) ALL 


K@ STIFFEST | p,- 
by BLACKEST J Bristles 
‘ SOLID BACK. 


i 







Light and 
very strong. Will not split or absorb 


By moisture like a wooden brush. 
mall, Superior to Brushes generally 
paid. sold for $2.00. 

, ' 


Face of Brush §4 x3 inches. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Send for Catalogue of Brushes rang- 
ing from 25c. to $1.50, adapted to 
needs of all the family. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO. 


210 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 





uae and <a 
A THE CROWN 
LAVENDER 











Every woman has some article of apparel 
which she wishes could be colored black and 
so be made good for further service. Most 
women know about the Diamond Dye Fast 
Blacks and how easily they can be used, with 
what sure results, and that for ten cents, dollars 
can often be saved. If you have never tried 
them 1t’s time you did. 

Sold by all druggists, 10 cts. a package, or sent by 
mail; tell if wanted for wool, silk or cotton. Also 


forty other standard colors. Our book “ Home Dye- 
ing’’ and 40 samples colored cloth sent for stamp. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co,, Burlington, Vt. 


PRINCESS OF 


in tin 


The purest and best powder for boxes 


the nursery and toilet, 
Spirit of Quinine and 
Bosemary. 


For strengthening and improv- 
ing the growth of the hair. 


Violet-Scented Oatmeal, 25e. 
| 50c. 
fs in 
} bottles 


Extract of Boses, 25e. 


For imparting to the cheeks a 
celicate and lasting bivom, 





in 
‘ bottles 
Veloutine Face Powder. 2he. 


A most delicate and agreeable in 
powder for the complexion. boxes 


TOILET 
REQUISITES. 
GOLDEN HAIR WASH for the hair. In bottles, $1. 

Prepared and sent upon receipt of price by 

R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of Fine Human Hair Goods, 
311 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








“ART AMATEUR $ 


FOUR SPECIMEN NUMBERS. 18 COLOR STUDIES, 
suitable for Framing or Copying. Practical lessons in Oil 
and Water-Color Painting, Free-hand Drawing, China Paint- 
ing, Wood Carving, etc., ete. Send $1.00 (regular price, $1.40) 
and THe Lapiks Home Journat Advt. to MONTAGUE 
MARKS, 23 Union Sq., N.Y. OQ Illustrated catalogue of 





over 100 studies with sample copy and 3 color-plates, 25 cts. 


WE WANT AN AGENT, Lady or Gentleman, in every 


seh ourtine HOLIDAY BOOKS AND GAMES. 
Nothing like them in the market. Instructive, 
You can Attractive, 


make money WA N TE Salable. 
Now is the time to do it. Terms to Agents the best- 
Transportation charges prepaid, so distance is no 
hinderance. Send at once for circulars. AMERI- 
CAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct., Boston, 
Cincinnati, or St. Louis. Mention paper. 


TOKOLOGY a complete Ladies’ Guide, 


in thousands of families, has become a household word. 
Mrs. N. R. McC. writes: “ Dear Dr. Stockham: I shall 
not attempt to express how thankful I am that you 
wrote ToKoLoGy. [cannot tell you how much it has 
done for me. Our son came almost without warning. 
I most heartily rejoice when I hear of the advent of 4 
* Tokology baby.’"’ Bought of agents or direct from us. 
Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., 281 Madison St., Chicago. 


We will pay 
@ liberal Sal- 
ary to Agents 
Who will take 
subscribers for 
Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
ceive sainple copy with five complete pieces of latest vocal 
and instrumental music. Address WOODWARD'S 


MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, New York. 


7 7 FRAGRANT. 


ESPEY'S ERAGRANT 


Cures Chapped Hands, Face, Lips or 
any Roughness of the Skin, prevents ten- 
dency to wrinkles or ageing of skin, keeps 





ny 


} 








Gs 








— 


~ 


.\ 
E> ° the face and hands soft, smooth and plump. 
= ” It is also highly recommended for applying 
7~ 


and holding face powder. Once tried always 
used. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Fancy (004s 





The School for bright and earnest girls is 
HARCOURT PLACE SEMINARY, 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 


si7 HE best photograph of me”—Ella Wheeler W'lcox 





—mailed for 35c. ROCKWOOD, Photo., 1440 Broadway, N.Ys 
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! WISH I COULD WRITE 





3y¥ JouN Preston True 
IN TWO PAPERS :—NO. II 

HINK it is in ‘“ The Cir- 
~ cuit Rider” that Edward 
Eggleston tellsof a young 
Methodist convert who 
was suddenly called upon 
to preach in the absence 
of the elder. 

His sermon, including 
the text, lasted just six 
minutes, at the end of which he remarked 
substantially as follows: ‘ Brethren: forget- 
ting the example of David, I have made a fool 
of myself by trying to wear Saul’s armor; 
now T will put it off and use mine own”; and 
he proceeded straightway to tell his own ex- 
perience, and with that weapon pointed by 
the keen steel of personal acquaintance of his 
hearers’ pet vanities, he started a revival that 
convulsed the community. 

Mr. W. D. Howells, who may be conceded 
to know something about authorship, has 
stated thatan authoris one who has remem- 
bered more than others. 

These two paragraphs contain about all 
that should be admitted to the would-be 
author's creed. The rest is simply expansion 
and elucidation, 

First, tell your own experience; second, 
cultivate your memory. Of course, there are 
minds so constituted as to be able to begin 
with the imagination at the outset; but they 
are very, very rare. Asa rule, the writer who 
begins with his memory will find imagination 
stealing in with gradually increasing fre- 
quency, untilit is at last strong enough to 
walk alone. 

Let us suppose, Rose, that you have bought 





a good-sized blank bevk for twenty cents. 
Now, as a beginning, reach back in your 


memory as far into your childhood as 
you can, and begin your biography. Don't 
be afraid; no one is to read it. Be as frank 
with yourself as was Marie Bashkirtseff in her 
famous diary. Did you hate some small girl 
most intensely? Putit down; why, when, 
and to what end. Was some boy with hoop 
and peg-topan infant heart-ache maker? For 
security, give him some other name, but keep 
his own indentity in mind, and write down 
allabouthim. ‘Try to put back the wheels of 
time, andthink it over as you thought it then. 
Did any ridiculous thing oceur? Record it, 
with detail and speeches, as you recall them, 
or as they should have been. Were you at 
school? Transfer to two or three of your 
mates the scrapes, retorts and happenings of 
all—the little jealousies, the enthusiasms—and 
write it as though it were but yesterday. 

The results gained are—first, a gradually in- 
creasing skill in a new kind of composition ; 
and, second, a fund from which you can after- 
ward draw at will for the setting of your 
stories. 

Arachne, this applies to you also; after 
which get Mrs. Whitney's book ** The Other 
Girls,” and see what may be done with your 
surroundings. 

You, Daisy, have a different field. Prob- 
ably you know the lives of all of your neigh- 
bors*from their youth up. You also should 
begin like the others, with your biography . 
after which, select, say half a dozen of your 
acquaintances; write the names in pencil for 
future erasure and rechristening, and tell 
their stories as simply as you can, supplying 
gaps with imagination, and events with those 
of other people. 

And now, my class of three, it is time to go 
back to the biographies again. Read Aldrich’s 
“Story of a Bad Boy,” and see how he begins 
it. Geta new blank book and begin in asim- 
ilar fashion. Pick out the salient points in 
your own story, and arrange them in a sort of 
mile-stone fashion as they are tooccur; but this 
time you may, if you choose, live over your 
life again, not as you lived it once, but as you 
would like to live it. Endeavor to make each 
mile-stone’s space the story of some one im- 
portant thing, necessary to the rest, but of 
interest in itself, and leading up from a gentle 
heginning toward a climax at the end, taking 
care not to have these climaxes all of a size, 
but gradually increasing until the last section 
culminates in one grand event, and ends, 
Make the first section as bright as you please, 
or as you can, but, unless you intend that it 
shall have an involved plot, avoid making it 
tragic at the outset. Fashions change, but the 
present style isto avoid long descriptions of 
personal appearance, and to begin witha 
Speech, an exclamation, any way that will 
enable you to jump right into the middle of 
the story. Then, in the next paragraph or 
two, to pick up broken threads enough to let 
us know a little what it isall about. Bear in 
mind, please, that there is enough of unhap- 
piness in the world, and more than enough 
of pessimists; there is not enough of happi- 
ness, of nobleness, of hervism, of shining 
examples of fine lives for the world to live up 
toand admire. Let some one else paint the 
awful warnings. 

Thus far your work has been for your own 
amusement. It has been a fascinating study, 
this rebuilding of your own and your friends’ 
lives anew; and by this time you are pretty 
Sure of at least onething: either it has been 
a success—as an amusement—and something 
pleasant to remember hereafter, or it has not. 
If the latter, it has at all events shown you 


that for you the idea of authorship is a Jack- 
o-lantern that dances over quicksands which 
are not worth the wading for the profit there- 
of, and the mere drudgery of it alone is 
enough to take away all desire to do any more 
in that line; dish-washing is a pinnacle of 
ambition compared with it. If it has been a 
success, then it is worth while to keep ona 
little Jonger. Remember that the gift you 
have discovered is a “ talent’? which must be 
accounted foron Judgment Day. Now that 
you have discovered it you are strictly respon- 
sible that it shall be used, and used rightly in 
God's work. Remember, that all around you 
are heads of hydras, great and small; abuses 
of all descriptions, a variety enough to set up 
a shop of small wares for each one of a small 
battalion of devils, if Satan saw fit to start 
such satellites in business. This is your field 
of work. Whatever lineof writing you adopt, 
keep a bright eye out for heads, and whenever 
you run across one—hit it. 

But now comes the most delicate part of 
all. It is not enough—especially if you are 
writing for young people—to hit your hydra. 
It must be done indirectly. It must be as 
though a mower swinging his seythe under 
the apple trees for theapparent purpose of cut- 
ting grass, accidentally lops off a pestilent head 
of thistles in his swath, That may have been 
his object, but if he doesn’t want that head 
to rise again, he must not stop to make sure 
of it by stamping it into the ground, but keep 
serenely on with his eyes fixed on his as- 
sumed goal. How many a boy and girl have 
I seen read @ book to a certain place, hesi- 
tate, and perhaps drop it in disgust, because it 
is “‘preachy.’’ The early interest may have 
given impetus enough to carry them over it 
with a stagger, and the book may then be fin- 
ished; but theinfluence is gone, and, without 
that, the book has no real reason for existing. 
This it is which made the Sunday-school 
book a class by itself, to be avoided, as a rule, 
by discreet buyers; although I am bound to 
say that the last few years have seen a change 
for the better in this respect. 

No! Let the lives of your young heroes and 
heroines tell their own story, preach their own 
sermons, stand up by their own morality and 
level their own hydras without one word from 
you, either for or against. Then you may 
have the pleasure, sometime, that has befallen 
me—if you will pardon the personal allusion— 
and which is the real reward of all: of seeing 
some young fellow, who has just read your 
book, straightening his strong form with in- 
stinctive soldierliness in accord with his 
thought—‘t My life shall be like that!’’ Of 
seeing his sister crying her eyes out over the 
same book, because “ those boys were so splen- 
did!’ Of receiving a dozen or more letters in 
a mail from parents demanding ‘* Where is 
that school? We want our boys and girls in 
it'’’ Then you will know,as I did, that the 
blows you struck with such wariness, with 
such a fear lest they fall blunted, had found 
the joint in the armor and—gone home. You 
can do withoutthe fame of the world thence- 
forth. Your duty is done, 
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OUR YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS 


SELECTIONS FROM THEIR POETICAL WORK DURING 
THE PAST SIXTY YEARS 


[ OUGLAS SLADEN, himself an English 

poet of repute, has compiled an au- 
thology comprising specimens of the work 
done by © Younger American Poets’ from 1830 
to 1890. Like all such works the present 
collection has much to commend it, and some 
shortcomings—although these latter will vary 
in quantity with the personal taste of the 
reader. ‘The book does not seem well balanced : 
that is to say, a few authors seem to have 
a disproportionately large representation, 
while others would seem worthy of more 
space than they.have received. As for omis- 
sions, these are few. There are many fine 
poems here, however, and the selections from 
the works of the various writers are in the 
main judicious. Jt will no doubt surprise 
many to discover what a high quality of verse 
our American poets are producing. Power, 
sweetness, felicity of expression and imagery. 
and extreme fluency are prominent character- 
istics of our writers of verse; it is chiefly the 
lyrical note that is wanting, although there 
are a few charming examples of this quality 
The women make a notably strong and 
creditable showing, and there are a great 
many admirable poems here for which they 
are responsible. On the whole the volume 
will encourage the student of our modern 
literature. It will show him that we possess 
poets in the best sense of the word, and that 
they are not idle. It will convince him that 
they are not wasting their time, but that they 
are producing a great deal of work of the 
highest order, and are writing earnestly and 
conscientiously with lofty ambition and 
honest purpose. It is encouraging to find the 
names of so many young writers included 
here. There is a selection from the work of 
some of the younger Canadian poets at the 
end of the volume, ana much of it is exceed- 
ingly good, though but few of the names 
are familiar to American readers. The book 
is well and = conveniently arranged = and 
thoroughly indexed, and should have many 
readers among lovers of poetry, who will find 
much to interest them between its covers. 
[Cassell Publishing Co., $2.50]. 


A FEAST OF SHORT STORIES 


A SEXTETTE OF SHORT STORY-BOOKS FOR 
LOVERS OF LIGHT FICTION 





{X volumes of short stories 
have recently come to hand, 
and they all have so much to 
recommend them that if the 
reviewer wished to be severe 
there is small opportunity af- 
forded by these books. Of 
course there are minor defects, 
but the standard of excellence is so high that 
the difficulty is to find different forms of 
praise for each one. 


ISS MARY E. WILKINS’S first book, ‘A 
a Humble Romance, and Other Stories.”’ 
show her to be the possessor of remarkabie 
tulents asa story-teller; and her second, “ A 
New England Nun, and Other Stories,” con- 
firms this impression, and proves her right to 
be regarded as an artist of the very first rank. 
She weaves her stories of fine and delicate 
thread; no detail is slighted; there is no 
tracery of scene or character wanting to com- 
ilete the work; her eye is sure and her touch 
isabsolutely certain. These are unusual quali- 
ties, and this is an unusual book. The lives 
of the New Englanders of the country towns 
are laid before us in joy and in sorrow, in their 
daily avocations, in crisis of successful and 
disappointed love. ‘The fidelity of these 
sketches is extraordinary, and Miss Wilkins’s 
easy accomplishment of a difficult task is one 
of the most striking proofs of her genius. For 
us to mention a few without depreciating the 
other excellent stories, the title tale, ‘A Poet- 
ess,’ “ The Revolt of Mother,” and “A Dis- 
covered Pearl,” seem to linger longest in the 
memory. [Harper & Brothers, $1.25]. 


T is always welcome news that Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps has made a new collection 
of her stories. ‘‘ Fourteen to One,” is the title 
of her latest book, and several of her most 
popular tales are included within its covers. 
“The Madonna of the Tubs,’ and“ Jack the 
Fisherman,” are two of her fisher-folk studies, 
and the former is especially tender and sym- 
pathetic. “ShutIn" is a hospital story, and 
a beautiful one with a delightful ending. 
There is no need to catalogue these stories, foi 
all of them are excellent. The authoris an 
experienced writer of well known talent. She 
always knows her subject thoroughly ; she is 
entirely familiar with the ways of the gentle 
and simple folk she describes, and writes of 
their words and deeds with loving sympathy 
and kindliness. This book will make friends 
and find admirers wherever it goes. {Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25). 





R. DUNCAN in“ A Child of Light,” is a 
most remarkable piece of character 
drawing. The sweetness of his temper under 
the most trying conditions, the poetry inborn 
in him, and the beauty of his life, make him 
amemorable figure. His is by far the most 
striking personality in Margaret Crosby's “ A 
Violin Obligato, and Other Stories,” though 
there are many othersof note. The title story 
isa pitiful little tale of an old fellow who 
mistakes his musical enthusiasm for genius, 
and finds out his error too late. ‘* An Islander’ 
tells of a girl’s renunciation of love for her 
religion's sake. ‘The Journal of A Social 
Wreck" isa clever society satire; and there 
are others whose meritsare above the ordinary, 
The collection is an excellent one. [Roberts 
Brothers, $1.00]. 





LMOST all the characters of Octave 
Thanet's * Otto, the Knight, and Other 
Stories,’ live in Arkansas. Live is used 
advisedly, for the people breathe and move 
before us as we read, so vividly has the author 
portrayed their characteristics, There is un- 
common strength in this book. Tragic some- 
times, as in “ The Mortgage on Jeffy’’; tender 
and pathetic, as in“ The Plumb Idiot,” and 
“The First Mayor", and full of humor, asin 
“The Conjured Kitchen.’ There is the con- 
fidence of knowledge in these stories; perfect 
familiarity with the people and scenes de- 
scribed is evident in them all. To these quali- 
ties is added a fine appreciation of virtues and 
defects, and deep, true insight into character. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 31.25). 
\ \ 7 E are reminded inreading “ The Rudder’ 
Grangers Abroad, and Other Stories, 
that one of Frank R. Stockton’s most fasci 
nating attributesis the apparent sincerity with 
which he tells the impossible. He really seems 
to believe that what he writes about actually 
happened, and he certainly puts things in a 
most plausible way. This collection of his 
stories bring us again in contact with the de- 
lightful Rudder Grangers, and the immortal 
Pomona distinguishes herself in new fields. 





The two sea stories, *‘ Dereiict,’ and “The 
aes . an 
Water Devil,’ are most amusing; and” The 


Baker of Bambury ‘concludes the list of six 
very funny tales. Mr. Stockton js easily hold- 


ing his position as the most original and | 


humorous American humorist. 


Scribner s Sons, $1.25]. 


{ Charles 


brings 


(S ALLEGHER, and Other Stories, 
fiction. 


forward a new name in 


Richard Harding Davis is a recent addition to | 


the ranks of the story-tellers, but he brings to 
his work qualities which should insure him 4 
welcome. He has quick perception, dramatic 
instinct and a direct vigorous style. His work 
is distinctly masculine, and “ manly” is_per- 
haps the word which describes it 
His types are of the city, many of them of 
the lower class, and his portrayal of these is 
almost photographic. “* Gallegher,” “ tasgen,”’ 
and * Van Bibber's Burglar,” are instances of 
this. Better than these, however, are “ The 
Other Woman,” and“ A Walk Upthe Avenue.” 
The first of these especially is a most complete 
and artistic study of character, and is a gen- 
uine achievement. It seems probable that 
Mr. Davis’ best work will be done along this 
line. [Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.00}. 
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ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjee. 





Director. 


Systematic instruction in Pianoforte, 
Voice, Organ, Violin, Flute, and all 


MUSIC. other wind and string instruments, 


Solfeggio, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, etc 


org gaa pramano «od ELOGUTION 


Oratory, and Dramatic and 

Lyric Action. 
Thorough course in practical 
Piano and Organ tuning in all 


TU N | N G6. its branches. 
Thorough instruction in LITHRA- 


FINE ARTS. TURE in all branches. 





Many Concerts and Lectures, 
also Orchestral Practice FREE to all PUPILS. 
A COMFORTABLE HOME for lad 
peptic in the CONSERVATOR 
' UILDING. 
Average Tuition, $10 to $60 per term, 
according to number of studies and 
§ advancement. 
Board and room, $5 to $7.50 per week. 
giving full information, sent free 
to all; also Special Calendar, 
COLLEGE OF ORATORY, on 
application to 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, BOSTON, Mass. 





‘SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(Formerly Metropolitan Conservatory) 


A pleasant Home Department is open for the accom- 
modation of ladies from a distance. This school has 
no equal for thoroughness of instruction and the abso- 
lute safety of its methods. Dudley Buck, President; 
H. W. Greene, Secretary and Treasurer. Send for 
circular, 19 and 21 Hast 14th Street, New York. 


GWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Opens 9th month, 8th, 1891 Thirty minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full Col- 
lege Courses for both sexes leading to Classical, Engi- 
neering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Healthful 
location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine-shops, 
laboratories and libraries. For particulars and Cata- 
logue, address PRESIDENT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


PENNINGTON SEMINARY 
and LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
52d Year. PENNINGTON, N. J. 
Offers rare educational facilities. Terms moderate. 
High and healthful, Steam heating; gas; fire escapes. 
Bound Brook RK. R. bet. Philadelphia and New York. 
THOMAS HANLON, D. D., President for 22 years, 


TO MOTHERS THAT BOY OF YOURS? 
* You pay us $50. We educate 

him and place him in a good situation. Can you ask 

more? No other schoo! can do as much for young men as 


PALMS NATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Handsome Catalogue sent Free. 
for Girls. 


Miss Alken’s Boarding and Day School 22f..6.5.13 


in 1855, posgeres for college, traveland home. For cir- 
culars, apply to CATHERINE AIKEN, Stamford, Conn. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


224 year HomeSchool, Prepares for College, Science, 
Art, Music. JAMES CHALLIS Parsons, Principal. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 


OODSIDE SEMINARY.—HOME and COLLEGE 
Preparatory for Girls. Miss Sarah J. Smith, Principal, 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss Ciara Baur, Directress. Established 1867. 
Ladies from a distance may board in the Conservatory, 
where they are under the personal supervision of the 
Directress. Students may enter at any time. For cata- 
logue, address Miss CLARA BAUR, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


t Mt. H, TL. In 39th 
Seminary and Conservatory vr. under same Pres't. 
Location delightful, healthful ; easy of access, Send for ‘‘Orcad,” free. 
ilitary Morgan Park, Ml. 
IIlinols Military Academy, Theretahs preparation 
For College or Business. For catalogue apply to Principals. 
Writing thoroughly 


C HORT-HAN taught by MAIL. 


end 10 cents for Primer and trial lesson. Circular 
free. Pitman College, Box 44, 8t. Louis. 














QHORT- HAND ©" 2 cxsione 
ELF TAUCHT . 


for self-tmetruction 
by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 












m Only one student in each 
ms HOME; FREE. town given this privilege. 
WRITE SEW RAPID College of SHORTHAND 
UFFALO, N.Y, _ Send stamp for full particulars, 

Commercial 


YOUNG MAN, 22:23 


ay you to visit the ROCHESTER BUSINESS UNI. 
MERSITY before deciding where, though you may 
live a thousand miles away. It stands at the head of 
the list of commercial schools in its character as an 
educational force, as a medium for supplying the 





If you contem- 
plate attending 





best. | 


business men of the country with trained and capable 
assistants, as a means of placing ambitious young men 
and women on the high road to success, and in the 
extent, elegance and cost of its equipment. Thorough 
COMMERCIAL, SHORTHAND AND PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH COURSES. The Twenty-seventh Annual 
Catalogue will be mailed to any address. 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Rochester, N. Y. 


DR, De Dee He De De Se Die Pee Phe: Dee 


[SQ MAGAZINE FOR SI |e 


P - . . . A Lady that takes 
INGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE 


writes us: ‘ Each number as a Hand-Book of ArT is 

worth so cents. A Year’s Subscription is fully worth 

2.00.” It is a TExtT-Book on PatnTING and Fancy 
ORK. Single Copies, 15 cents. $1.00 per year. 


DRAWING and PAINTING, 
By Lipa CLarxson, Price 35 cents. 

Every person doing or wishing to do Drawinc or 
PAINTING should own this Book. ‘The instructions are 
so plain that a child car, understand and use them. We 
send this Book 


to any one sending us_25 cents (stamps 
taken), for a THree Montus’ TRIAL 
Supscrtption to Ingalls?’ Home 


and Art Magazine. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 4 Monthly for 
Home and School. Science lessons, stories, games, 
occupations. $1.50a year, Sample copies, 6 cents. 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED at once for a quick setting 


book ; also Bibles. Big pay. 
Credit giver. Distanee ne hindrance as freights are 
paid. Address RB. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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OF OUR DAILY LIFE 


HK summer, is over and 
the wacation is a thing 
of the past with most 
of us—for this year at 
least. There is some- 
thing pleasant in com- 
ing back from the 
holiday-making to the 
dear familiar home- 
place, where new duties 
or, perhaps, the old 
ones, are waiting for us, and to feel able to take 
them up with fresh vigor and cheerfulness. 





HE worries that seemed like mountains 
when we laid them down a few weeks 
ago, have perceptibly decreased; we almost 
wonder that we ever found them a burden. 
We say to ourselves regretfully, ‘ If this feel- 
ing would only last all winter what a blessing 
it would be, how different life would seem.” 
Why should it not last? Why, when we are 
in this state of exhilaration, can we not sit 
down and calmly determine that we will find 
a@ way to make it perpetual, and so get more 
comfort and happiness out of existence than 
we ever have done before? It is not impossi- 
ble, although to many a poor worried mother 
it may seem so. 





OME duties we have no right to neglect: 
We are put into the world to fill our 
several places to the best of our ability, and to 
do this there are things we must not leave un- 
done. in trying to arrange our new scheme 
of living, let us single these out and put them 
aside. If we deal honestly with the matter 
we will be surprised to find how many of our 
burdens we lay upon ourselves, and how com- 
paratively few are laid upon us. We do much 
unnecessary work out of regard for the opinion 
of our neighbors, who probably are struggling 
to live up to a standard regulated by their re- 
spect for our opinions! Very much less exer- 
tion is sufficient for the tasks that legitimately 
belong to us. 


\ \ TE who are wise will recognize our limit- 

ations. Instead of vainly striving to 
make our strength equal to the demands we 
make upon it, we will arrange our living upon 
simpler lines and cut down our requirements. 
The mother who has six children can not do 
as much for each of them as the mother of 
two does for hers. It is physically impossible ; 
and instead of worrying over it she must ac- 
cept it as a law of nature. The same rule 
holds good with many other things. People 
with small incomes and small houses cannot 
expect to keep pace with those of larger means 
and more luxurious abodes. No expenditure 
of nerve force will enable us to do it comforta- 
bly. Instead of wearing ourselves out in the 
vain attempt, let us turn our attention to 
making ourselves happy with what we have 
and save our nervous system a strain it can- 
not bear. 


REAT griefs, bitter disappointments, irre- 
parable losses come to us all in turn. 
These must be borne, and the very magnitude 
of the calamity helps us to submit to it, but it 
is not these that wear our lives away. It is 
the little worries, things trifling in themselves 
magnified by being dwelt upon and fretted 
over. Very often it is our over-taxed nerves, 
worn with unreasonable demands upon them, 
that are responsible for our irritability and 
not natural depravity. 


ET us make a strong resolve in these 
autumn days when we are settling down 
to the home-life again :—First, that we will 
not require of ourselves more than we are able 
to perform easily and cheerfully, omitting 
superfluities and contenting ourselves with 
necessaries. Second, that when we find our- 
selves beginning to worry we will stop short 
and take ourselves in hand as we would for a 
physical disorder, discover what the trouble is 
and apply a remedy. The most effectual is to 
leave the matter in the hands of that tender 
Father who pitieth His children and will not 
lay on us more than we are able to bear, and 
then resolutely to turn our minds to some- 
thing else. 

We will be surprised when we come back to 
take up that wretched little worry to find how 
it has diminished. A single copper cent held 
close to the eye will shut out the most magnifi- 
cent landscape; but when we put it far enough 
away to see it in its true proportion, it is an 
insignificant atom that can scarcely hide a 
blade of grass. Many of our worries are mat- 
ters of the present day; if we can tide over a 
short time the combination of circumstances 
that called them into existence will have ceased 
and they will have dissolved too. Let us try 
to wait calmly for this natural solution. 

EnisaBetH Rosinson Scovit. 
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TEACHING A CHILD TO READ 


By EMMA ATKINSON-ALMY 


PROMINENT educator 

in America has said re- 
cently that to teach a 
child to read is the most 
difficult task a teacher 
must encounter. 

Many of us could 
have given our ex- 
perience of our first day 
in school, as the little 
girl did, who, when 
asked what she had done in school said, * Oh! 
I just sat on the bench all day and said A.”’ 

Phat is all changed now, and for the better, 
some people think. Many amother who desires 
to help her child “ get her lessons "’ at home, is 
not a little puzzled when, after trying to help 
her little one by the old-fashioned a-b-—c 
teaching, the child says “ But, mamma, that’s 
not the way my teacher does.” 

What is it that the teacher does? She lets 
the a-b-c’s severely alone at first, and leads 
the children to talk with her about the games 
played in the school-room, the tableaux of 
child-life, the playing with dishes, or paying 
visits, or playing mother, about the dolls and 
balls, the animals and plants which children 
know or can be taught. This is continued for 
at least six weeks to acquaint the children 
with the use of words, the spoken forms of 
words, such as singular, plural and possessive, 
and with the proper combinations of words 
ju sentences. 

The children are trained to make pretty 
curves in the air, using the large movements 
of the arm, then the forearm, then the hand, 
and, last, the fingers—holding a pencil in the 
fingers, which are at first awkward and unruly 
members, It doesn’t require a shrewd guess 
to know that this anticipates writing, for in 
the new teaching writing is the twin of reading. 

One fine day a bird, perhaps, is brought to 
the school. The children talk about it with 
the teacher. On the blackboard are drawn 
pee of birds. When the interest is at its 
vest glow the teacher writes the word bird, 
which she calls another picture of the bird, 
and she writes birds on the picture for more 
than one bird. The children put the real 
bird under the word bird, find the words 
bird and birds everywhere on the board, scatter 
them by erasing the words and, so, by many 
devices, learn the words so that no child in 
the class will ever forget them. After that 
the little ones trace and write the word. 

Similarly a score of other words are taught 
from conversation, writing and recognition. 
They are repeated and repeated, for every 
teacher of little children knows Agassiz’s 
maxim, that ‘ Repetition is the secret of per- 
manent teaching.” 

If bird, big and bell are among the score of 
words taught, they are uttered slowly, or 
sounded ; the like sound is discovered by the 
little ones, the words are written and the like 
letters similarly discovered. The children get 
their first lesson in logic when they infer that 
the letter ) always makes that sound when it 
speaks. All the consonants of our unstable 
English alphabet are thus gradually taught, 
not before reading, but after simple grammiati- 
eal talking, reading and writing. 

With a thoroughly taught small vocabulary 
to begin with, and, with a mastery of the con- 
sonants, the child soon learns to spell and 
read at sight, though the best spelling is taught 
at the end of a lead-pencil. 

Nor is this all. As soon as a child can 
write a little sentence he has spoken, he writes 
it. That is his first composition. In time, 
and in a short time, too, he can write as good 
reading as he finds on the blackboard, cards 
or pages of reading books. Perhaps a kitten 
is brought to the school-room. The children 
see its furry skin, its softly padded feet and 
learn their use. They write their little story 
about them, and in many reading books find 
other interesting things about Miss Pussy. 
The secret of the new teaching of reading is 
not only naturalness and interest, the uncon- 
scious training in uniting words and_ ideas, 
but it is in teaching that books contain what 
we wish to know more of, both about the 
things we see around us and those which be- 
long elsewhere. 

In this manner a vocabulary of six hundred 
words is learned. After the first three years 
in school the reading book is almost discarded 
for “ Asop's Fables,’’ Anderson's or Grimm's 
Fairy Tales, “‘ Friends in Feathers and Fur,” 
* Folk-Lore Stories,’ “* Fairy Land of Science,” 
Hawthorne’s “ Wonder Book,” “The Age of 
Fable,” “Gulliver's Travels,” Kingsley’s 
“Greek Heroes” and ‘‘ Water Babies,’’ Scott's 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” Ruskin’'s ‘ King of 
the Golden River,” ‘“‘ Ivanhoe,” “The Boy 
Traveler Series,’ Coffin’s delightful histories, 
Dicken’s “Child’s History of England” and 
the “ Christmas Stories,” Tennyson’s “ Idylls 
of the King,” Sidney Lanier’s charming tran- 
scriptions and “ Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
From ‘“ Mother Goose” to Shakespeare there 
is nothing too good to be appropriated for 
this purpose, for only the best is good enough 
for children. 

Taught how to use a dictionary, a fair ency- 
clopedia, an atlas and a catalogue of a public 
library, and, best of all, with a taste for what 
is good and wholesome in reading, in many, 
many public schools of our country the chil- 
dren are sent forth safe on the sea of literature. 





SHE COULD NOT FIND A HOLE 


ANIE’S mother had company a little while 
ey ago, and the conversation was lively and 
uninterrupted. Now, Jannie loves to talk, 
her own small self, and was disgusted, on this 
occasion, to find herself left out altogether. 
She bore it until patience ceased to be a virtue; 
then she ran to her father, with a very long, 
little face—- 

“O, papa, I'm so desolate! I can’t find a 
hole in the conversation anywhere to put a 
word into!” 


‘ 





A SCRAP BLANKET 


M4 KE a blanket of any size you prefer, although one 
4 four by five feet is a good size, and fasten to it 
fancy pictures—large and small—in the same manner 
that you would fill a scrap-book. Use, instead of paper 
yictures, scenes or figures cut out of fancy cretonnes, 





astening them securely to the blanket with a needle | 


and thread. 
It will amuse a baby for hours, teaching him to creep 
as well as keeping him quiet. » Rosk ORT. 


A REMEDY FOR CHAFING 


A N easily applied remedy for chafing is sub-nitrate of 
4 bismuth mixed with glycerine in proportions of 
about half a teaspoonful of bismuth to one of glycerine. 
It will relieve chafing even when the skin is broken. 

I have used vaseline, but find the bismuth and glycer- 
ine much more healing, and it does not leave the skin so 
tender. B. 


L. 


A correspondent recommends pulverized 
Fuller’s-earth, moistened and applied to the 
chafed surface; oxide of zinc ointment rubbed 
in when the part is dry; also corn-starch 
dusted on. 


THE mothers who have trouble with babies chafing, 
should wash the napkins with white castile soap ; it 


will prevent trouble of that kind, I have several friends | 


Corset Waists 


who have tried it and found ita success. I don’t think 

it strange that cheap soap or strong washing powders 

used in infants’ clothes should irritate the delicate skin. 
A CONSTANT READER. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MOTHERHOOD 


HAVE never more fully realized the infinite respon- 
sibility of motherhood than when I read in the 
JOURNAL for May, “ A Few Don'ts for Girls.” 

Every mother who has failed in her duty to her 
daughter, must feel a rebuke in these * don'ts.’ 

When we mothers try tosurround our daughters with 
all that elevates and refines. when we sympathize with 
their disappointments, when we let them feel that they 
have our confidence, as we would have theirs, when we 
trust them as companions Instead of mere babies, we 
shall have in return their full love and confidence. 

We mothers must remember, how powerful for good 
or evil, is our influence; and how it reaches out 
through many years and lives. LypIA GRAY. 


CHILDREN’S IDEAS ABOUT DEATH 


\ HY should mothers give little children ideas about 

death that frighten them? Why should they be 
taken to funerals and cemeteries and given such a hor- 
ror of death? I mean little children under seven, 
have alittle girl of five who does not know that 
people are buried; her idea of death is that the angels 
take them away. Three years ago her darling little 
brother of four died; the little sister was then two and a 
half years old. The two little children had scarcely been 
parted an hour in their little lives—they played together 
all or and shared the same bed at night. 

Little Hattie did not see her brother buried, and every 
morning her first question was, ‘“ Where brother, 
mamma?” 

With what an aching heart IT heard this question about 
my lost darling, only a mother who has losther only 
boy can tell; but I told her always “ With the angels.” 
She often asked me“ Do the angels love little brother?” 
And I told her, “ Yes, they loved him and took care of 
him.” So she speaks of him always as “ Darling 
brother who went with the angels.” She does not think 
with horror of the grave. She thinks of him as with 
the happy angels. Why should I frighten her with what 
she cannot understand ? 

When she is older and can understand, T shall some 
day take her to that little grave and tell her, * Only the 
little body lies here; the spirit has indeed gone * with 
the angels’ to realms of perfect rest and joy ” 

Rosk CRAYCROFT PORTER, 


THE BABY’S BASKET 


BABY’S basket witha handle coming over it will be 

found the most convenient. Any willow-basket not 
more than six or seven inches in depth will answer the 
purpose. It may be round, or square, or oblong, but the 
round is the prettiest. Make a lining for it of white 
corded piqué, dimity, or any of the pretty white figured 
goods that are to be used this season for small children’s 
dresses, something that may he washed easily and kept 
clean. Inmaking the lining allow for shrinking when 
washed, Cut a piece half an inch larger all round than 
the bottom of the basket, and a piece half an inch deeper 
than the depth of it, and two inches wider than the cir- 
cumference, Sew these two pieces together. Make a 
ruffle of Hamburg edging, not less than four inches 
deep, and sew to the lining so that it will fall over the out- 
side of the basket. Two pockets, each four inches wide, 
may be made of the embroidery, andsewed to the lin- 
ing. When the liningis finished, tack it to the rim of the 
basket to keep itin place. Makea pincushion six inches 
square. The cushion covermay be made of the same 
material that the basket is lined with, and trimmed with 
aruffle of Hamburg embroidery. In the basket have a 
small comb and soft brush, a bowder-box and puff and 
powder, asoap-box or dish, piece ofivory soap, asponge. 
or a wash-cloth, a paper of large safety-pins and one of 
small safety-pins. The comb, brush, powder and soap 
boxes may be of white or amber celluloid, and may be 
bought for $1.47, The whole cost of such a basket need 
not exceed &3.75 to $4.00, and, with care, will last several 
years. Starch, powdered finely and sifted through a 
fine sieve, makes a pleasant, pure and inexpensive 
powder. 





PUTTING BABIES TO SLEEP 


HIE letters on ** Putting Babies to Sleep ’ were very in- 
teresting to me, 

I am another one of the mothers who has experienced 
the pleasure and comfort of putting a baby to bed alone 
and awake. 

My baby is eleven months old and has never been 
rocked to sleep. She goes to bed at five o’clock and 
generally sleeps until six in the rye During the 
day she sleeps from half past ten to half past twelve. 

Perhaps some mother would like to know what 
measures were used to accomplish the purpose in bring- 
ing my-baby into so good a habit, and if my experience 
proves a benefit to any, I shall be glad of it. 

In the first place, I have been very particular about 
putting her to bed at certain hours. A child put to bed 
at six one night and at eight or nine the next, is not 
likely to quietly fall asleep; but put it to bed at exactly 
the same time every day and you will soon find that 
you cannot keep your babe awake after the hour for 
rest has passed. Then again, I am equally particular 
about her being comfortable. Sometimes an hour or 
two after she has gone to sleep, she wakes up, and as 
soon as I hear her cry—which is a call for me—I go up 
to her, take off the wet napkins, turn her pillow, and 
with a kiss, leave the room again, and she is soon asleep. 
A child can’t sleep peacefully if kept wet and uncom- 
fortable all night. 

It had been my custom, before retiring. to take her be 4 
and nurse her, then she would generally sleep through 
the night; but now that she is growing older she often 
has no drink from the time she goes to bed until she 
wakes up in the morning. Itis a great pleasure to see 
my healthy-looking treasure go to sleep so nicely, and I 
would say to mothers, “ Prevention is better than cure.” 
So do not begin to bring upon yourself the burden of 
staying with your child until asleep. RUTHELIA. 


DRESSING A BABY WHILE ASLEEP 


A MOTHER tired of seeing the nurse turn, twist and 
awake her baby, contrived its clothes to open at 
the back, and fasten at the shoulder with buttons, The 
result was the little dear was dressed in three minutes 
instead of half an hour, Busy Beer. 














RETAILERS 


SEPTEMBER, 1891 


Consult your physician. To any mother onting 
her address, and mentioning this paper, we wil 
send samples and description of Nestlé’s Food, 


Thos. Leeming & Co., Sole Ag’ts, 29 Murray St., N. ¥- 


DON’T WEAR STIFF CORSETS 
FERRIS (ek 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD- 
SENSE 






are now made in 


FAST- 
BLACK, 


DRAB and WHITE. 





Sold by all 
LEADING 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 


Wholesale Western Agents, 


FERRIS BROS., Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 


341 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


“MIZPAH®. VALVE NIPPLES. 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE. 
Make nursing easy, and prevent much 
colic, because they admit air into the 
bottle as the milk is drawn out, and 
prevents a vacuum being formed, Sam- 
ple free by mail upon request, with 
valuable information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and healthy. 
WALTER F. WARE, 70 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Read and study what is of interest to them in 
the LApries’ Home JouRNAL; but nothing is of 
more importance than to know how to get rid of 
the vexations and annoyances arising from 
the unsatisfactory laundering of the collars and 
cuffs worn by the male members of the house- 
hold. This can be done by substituting the 
famous LINENE goods, which are perfect-fit- 
ting, fashionable and always ready for use 
They are in six styles, turn-down and stand-up. 
If your dealer does not have them, send six 
cents for samples (naming size and style,) with 
catalogue. 

THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 








INFANT 5 and CHILDREN’S 
WARDROBES. 
Outfit No. 1,9 pieces, $10; Outfit No. 2. 18 pieces, $15. 
Two dresses, postpaid, 22.75. AGENTS WANTED. 
i. Jd. SPRAGUE & ©O., Palmer House Block, Chicago, Hl. 


a Ay THQ? HEALTH WARDROBE, 
IN I A N l S New style baby’s outfit 26 patterns 
buc. Short clothes 26 pat. 50c. directions, kind, amount 
material required. Mrs. F. E. Phillips, Keene, N. H 


BARBY WARDROBE PATTERNS 


Complete outfit, 25 improved patterns for 
mfants’ clothes. Also 25 of short clothes. Either set 
with full directions for making, amount and kind of 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolutely 
reliable. HINTS TO KXPECTANT MOTHERS, & 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 

Mra. J. BRIDE, P.O. Box 2033, New York. 


WARD ROBE Consisting 
Of every gar- ment re- quired. New 
improved styles; per- fect fit. Infants 
outfit, 25 pat., 50e.; short clothes, 25 pat., 50c.; kind, 
am't, mat'r’l required, valuable hygienic information 
by professional nurse, and portfolio of babies, from life, 
free, with each. New England Pattern Co., 8 Poultney, Vt. 


TO MOTHERS! 


If your little ones are subject to Croup, try the MAG- 
NETIC CROUP TiPPET. Warranted in every in- 
stance to prevent croup or money refunded. I have 
used it for seven years. By mail, $2.00. 

OE 8. CARTY, Centreville, Missourt. 


MOTHERS’ PORTFOLIO. Instruction 
and amusement in kindergarten lessons, stories, 
games, etc. Best helps for parents. Grand book for 
agents. Circulars free. Prepaid, $2.25. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


You will get hundreds of Samples, Catalogues, 

VEE Papers, Magazines,rtc.,by sending Oc silver to have 
your name and addressinserted in the Old Reliable 

Agent’s Directory, which goes to firms alloverthe U.S. Copy of 
Directory sent toeach name. A. R. GOODSPEED, Dwight, Ills. 


FASHIONABLE HAIR. 














Sent to your own door by Mail 

or Express. Send for Illus 

trated ‘Circular, showing all 

the latest styles of 

Waves, Bangs, Frizzes 
and Switches. 

LADIES’ AND GENTS’ : 
WIGS A SPECIALTY. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
JOHN MEDINA 
468 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass 
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A SUMMER SNOW CAVE 


By Mrs. A. G. Lewis 
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THE BOYS’ NEW EDITOR 


He Will Take Charge of This Page With the Next 
Journal 


HE “xX. Y. Z. & Club” had 
already exhausted at their 
social gatherings the full list 
of “Color Teas’’—pink, 
orange, lemon and cream; 
also red, blue and _ black 
“ Berry Parties,” followed by 
a grand public “ Rainbow 
Festival” that united, at once, theseven rain- 


AJ ITH the next issue of the Journat, 
the boys will have their new Editor 

for this page. As announced, this Editor is 
Mr. Foster Coates, who is also the Editor 
of one of the largest New York dailies. Mr. 
COATES is a 
young man, as 
this picture of 




















WHY I LOST A RACE 


THE STORY OF A COLLEGE BOAT-RACE 





By F. Cuvrcuitt WILvLIAMs 





my study. ‘Trib, as usual, 
had come over after supper 
tospend the evening with 
me, smoking and talking 
over boating matters. Now, 
Trib’s my chum and right- 
hand man, and one more daft upon rowing, 
and all that pertains to it, it would be hard to 
find. I also must confess to a similar weak- 
ness, and, lam afraid, ride my hobby much too 
often for the comfort of my listeners. The 
consequence is, when Trib and I get together 
and once get started on this subject, the rest 
of the boys leave. That is the way it was this 
memorable night. Leaning back, then, on a 
sofa which I always say “just fits me,” and 
with Trib opposite, seated astride of a chair, 
we started discussing the chances the different 
class crews had for the coiiege championship in 
the coming class races. The crews of the classes 
of ‘89 and ’90 were pretty evenly matched, 
though the former had always, up to this time, 
managed to just defeat the latter; but there 
was no telling how the races would turn out. 
this season, and therefore boating was a 
fruitful topic of conversation. Now, while 
| love—yes, love—boat-racing and everything 
connected with it, this matter of the suprem- 
acy between the crews of ’89 and ’90 has 
always been a painful subject, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: Trib, while he is a little fel- 
low and far too weak and light to pullin a 
boat, is a splendid coxswain, and ever since 
his entrance into college has steered ‘90's boat, 
and always has been defeated. I[, from the 
first, took to rowing as a duck does to water, 
and have pulled stroke-oar in my class boat 
since freshman year. 

Thus Trib and I, while we have always 
gone in for everything else in college together, 
have always been opponents in the races, and 
as I had so far beaten him each season, I hated 
to refer to my victories for fear he would 
think [ was crowing over him. However, 
this evening the Fates seemed to be against 
me. I determined to express no definite 
opinion on the subject and to get rid of this 
dangerous argument as soon as possible. At 
last, Trib, tinding [ would not talk, began to 
gradually abate his chatter and finally paused. 
Thinking this a good opportunity and having 
been looking steadfastly at him for a time, his 
sister-—whom he strongly resembled, and with 
whom I was well acquainted—came to my 
mind like an inspiration as a promising sub- 
ject of conversation, and one about which we 
could not possibly differ. But, alas, this it 
seems, was the very topic [I should have 
avoided. No sooner had I mentioned his sis- 
ter’s name than Trib began along account of 
how interested she wus in the class races; 
that she had lately asked him, in a very sis- 
terly fashion, as he expressed it, ** Why he 
did not sometime win a race, instead of 
always letting that Dick Stevens take first 
place?””’ Now, as “that Dick Stevens’’ re- 
ferred to was your humble servant, this infor- 
mation sent me into abrown study. 

Of course, I had known all along that Trib 
wanted awfully to win arace; that was but na- 
tural, but Largued that [ wanted equally to win, 
and that my desire to see my friend victorious 
was overbalanced by my duty tomy class. My 
classmates expected of me my best efforts, and 
if | was capable of winning, to win. But 
now a new factor had come into my calcula- 





tion, namely: Trib’s sister. The longer I 
thought about it the more I became = con- 


vinced of my own and my class's selfishness 
in winning every race. Why shouldn't the 
others have a chance? 

_ About this time. Trib, who hadn't for an 
Instant ceased the rehearsal of his own wishes 
and his sister's aspirations for him, came toa 
sudden stop and aroused me from my reverie, 


their victory. This determined me; if they, 
Trib and his sister, were so certain of win- 
ning they must not be disappointed. 1 could 
imagine how May woui« feel if Trib lost, now 
that she had set her heart upon his being vic- 
torious. I thought, perhaps, she would cry ; 
I had never seen her in tears, and I did not 
want to, particularly if I were to be the cause 
of them. 

Well, training went on regularly, and our 
crew continued todo by far the best work. 
We worked like machinery with our long 
swinging stroke; and it was easy to be seen, 
even by the uninitiated, that we would win 
certainly unless something unexpected hap- 
pened. ‘Trib’s crew also practiced steadily ; 
and I could see by the happy, confident look 
on Trib’s face that the idea of defeat had never 
entered his head, 

At last the day of the race arrived. It 
was beautiful and sunshiny, and I noticed and 
remember now how clear and still the water 
looked, and how expectant everything seemed. 
The boathouse was gaily decorated with flags 
and bunting for the occasion; and the bal- 
cony was filled to overflowing with a bevy of 
girls, sisters and friends of the fellows. I had 
not eyes but for one, and you can easily guess 
who that was. There she stood, the centre of 
a group of girls, talking eagerly to them and 
holding in her hands the bunch of colors 
which she had in her mind destined for the 
victor, her brother. Just then the voice of 
our coxswain crying “ready,” aroused me, 
and the next minute | was helping carry 
down our long paper shell. Then followed 
the order “‘oars,"’ and I got mine in some way, 
put itin the oar-lock, and the next minute was 
in the boat. 

Somehow, the fact of being in the boat and 
hearing the coxswain giving orders seemed to 
bring me back to a realization of where I was 
and what I was to do, and I felt within mea 
return of the old excitement of the moments 
before a race. I thought I could actually hear 
the hurrahs of my classmates as I crossed the 
line a winner, but then I suddenly remem- 
bered that this was impossible; I was not go- 
ing to be first. ‘Trib's ook was to hold that 
enviable position. How would it feel, I asked 
myself, to be a loser instead of a victor, and 
that, when I knew I could have just as easily 
been the winner? The idea was not a pleas- 
ant one, and, in fact, was so repugnant that I 
determined to do my best. I could not lose 
the race purposely, for I suppose my reader 
has divined my intention; no, it was in me to 
win, and win I would. But just then '90's 
boat put off from the slip, and I heard Trib 
telling Tom Wetherill not to beat '89 too 
badly as poor Dick would feel so bad, and he 
knew how it feit to be defeated. That set- 
tled my chances for victory. After Trib mak- 
ing such aspeech as that it would be impos- 
sible for me to see him loose. No, Trib should 
win. 

As we rowed slowly up the river to the 
starting line I planned out the whole thing, 
and tried to persuade myself that I was a mar- 
tyr. But, somehow, I could not feel martyr- 
like at all. When we had lined up and were 
all ready waiting for the word, I could hear the 
men on the referee's boat admiring our crew, 
and I overheard one judge say to another that 
“It was easy to pick out the winner, to his 
mind.” 

At last came the word “Go.” [ remem- 
ber to this day, with all its distinctness, 
and am sure I always will, for it seemed, 
as indeed it did, to sound the death knell 
to all my chances for the race. Our crew 
started off with an easy, strong stroke, and, 
although for the first half-mile the boats all 
hung pretty closely together, then the superior 
training of our crew and ‘90's began to tell, 
and we both slowly drew away from the rest. 
At the two-mile post we two were bow and bow. 
I could see, however, by glancing over my 
shoulder that our opponents were doing their 
best, while [ could easily tell by the regular 
work in my boat that our crew was capabie of 
much greater exertion. Swiftly we went on, 
every spurt of one crew being answered by an 
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bow colors. 

They had held necktie, apron, sheet and 

illow-case “Socials”; also Mother-Goose, 
Nickens, Thackeray, Shakespeare and a host of 
other * Authors’ Receptions,”’ 

Each, in turn, had been delightful, novel 
and a social success. But the club must keep 
up its reputation, and something decidedly 
new must be invented for the inevitable 
“ sent.” 

“ Let us have an evening with Jack Frost,” 
suggested the chairman of the social commit- 
tee. “He’s the most popular fellow in the 
world, summer or winter—in fact all the year 
round, He's as welcome when he puffs out 
his ruddy cheeks to blow into the fine spun 
threads our delicious tutti frutti, heaping it 
into all sorts of tempting shapes, and cools 
down to zero our ices, puddings, creams, jel- 
lies, sherbets and nice summer drinks, as when 
he blusters around to pile up snowflakes for 
our sleighing rides, smooths out the thick ice 
for our skating parties, or polishes off the to- 
boggan chute in the steepest and slipperiest 
style of the art. 

“Our old friend Jack is a prime artificer in 
his line of work. I propose that we ask his 
help as house-decorator. I’ve an idea, that we 
might transform our home rooms into snow 
caves ; that we, the “X. Y. Z. &,” might dine 
off sugar snowflakes and sweet iced cakes, 
and refresh our thirsty palates with frosty 
flavors fit for the gods, even when Fahrenheit 
insists upon double extra figures, and a palm- 
leaf fan is one’s most needed friend.” 

The proposition was warmly seconded by 
the members of the “ X. Y. Z. &,”’ the elabo- 
ration of the “idea’’ being confided to the 
chairman. 

The evening arrived in due course. The 
guests in novel attire came also. They were 
ushered into what seemed to be a veritable 
show cave. Jack Frost (the chairman), 
perched upon a huge snow bank in the centre 
of the room, essayed to assist Queen Frostie 
(queen of the Arctic Dominions) to “ re- 
ceive." His method was, however, most un- 
conventional, as would be expected from a 
fellow who had been notable for cutting up 
so many curious po 

The tallest and thinnest gentleman was in- 
troduced as North Pole; Snow Bird, a small, 
young lady, with costume glistening in frost 
powder; Glacier Peak, a gentleman bearing 
upon his shoulders a light wood framework, 
draped in shape of a cone, with a blanket of 
white plush about the shoulders; Snow Ball, a 
young lady whose dress abounded with snow- 
white cotton balls; Jeicle wore numerous pen- 
dants of glass or alum, shaped like icicles; 
Sleigh Bells, a lady with dress ornamented 
with dozens of tiny bells, attended by Whip, 
a gentlemen upon whose shoulders were fus- 
tened a half dozen sockets bearing an equal 


number of frosty looking whips; Blubber a | 


fat man in white, weeping continually, and 
Tempesta, the fierce northern gal(e) whose cos- 
tume abounded with white * foundation lace,” 
arranged to give her garments the appearance 
of being fiercely blown, were announced. 

Esquimau, Lapp, The Midnight Sun, Snow 
Bank (carrying upon his back a frosty box in- 
viting money deposits), Cloud Cap, Zero, Polar 
Bear, Skate, Pol-ice, with various other char- 
acters of Arctic type, were represented by 
gentlemen ; while the ladies, by beautiful and 
artistic dresses, represented Frost Flake, White 
Wing, Etoile Polaire, (North Star), Silvery Moon- 
light, Aurora Borealis, and other kindred char- 
acters. 

The materials used for costuming were 
white cotton flannel, plush side out. which 
retains the frost powder in liberal quantity : 
tarletan and muslin spangled with silver paper. 

On examination the “cave” proved to bea 
room draped entirely with white cloth, upon 
which snow-white cotton batting, torn in 
ragged pieces, had been pinned lightly. Snow 
banks were formed by using ottomans. has 
socks, pillows, cushions, etc., to form mounds 
over Which cotten flannel was draped in the 
desired shape. ‘These sprinkled liberally with 
frost powder, served as seats for the gests. 

Not over-brilliant Jamps, of bluish cast. 
lighted the cave. In onecorner of the cavein 
wus a famous ice well, in which the 
were invited to dip their cups. 
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him shows. 
He will not 
reach to the 
»0ys; he will 
talk to them, 
and have 
something to 
say every time 
he writes. Mr. 
COATES is anx- 
ious to bring 


* himself into 
close and 
friendly rela- 





tions with 
aii every one of 
Mr. COATES the JouRNAL 
boys, and J 

hope that they will like him as much as 
hundreds of boys in New York already do. 
Feel perfectly at home with Mr. Coates, 
boys; he will he just like one of you. 
THE Epitor oF THE JOURNAL. 





BABY’S PICTURE. 


AN ODD WAY OF GETTING THE LITTLE ONE TO 
KEEP QUIET. 








“ 1X your eye on this spot, and look pleas- 
ant” never results in a good picture for 
the baby. 

The Rev. M. R. Myer, of Cawker City, 
Kansas, took an odd way of keeping his 
baby still, as is shown in the following cut. 





The reverend gentleman said, according to a 
western exchange, “The only way we obtained 
quiet, so as to secure a photograph of my baby boy 
Clarence, was by giving him a bowl of Lactated 
Food, which he dearly loves. He was so afraid it 
would be taken away, that he kept still until we 
got a good picture." 

The engraving shows Master Clarence to be an 
ideal Lactated Food baby—healthy, happy, bright 
and animated—one of those children that are 
full of life and spirits, yet are so well and such 
little trouble, that everybody says, ‘What a good 
baby!" 

Mothers in all parts of the land echo the senti- 
ments of Mrs. B. F. Lambert, of Hyannisport, Mass., 
who says, ‘‘ Il would not be without Lactated Food, 
for I believe it saved my baby’s life. When five 
months old, she was quite sick with bowel trouble, 
and my physician recommended Lactated Food. 
She commenced to improve at once, and is now 
the picture of health.” 

In this September weather, when the infantile 
death rate is so fearful, use this pure food, and save 
your baby for years of joy and health. 





SPECIAL TO MOTHERS: 
Lactated Food is sold by druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of price—25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. Interesting 
book of “Prize Babies” and handsome birthday 
card free to any mother sending baby’s name and 
age. WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


FOR THE BOY! 


OUR COMBINATION 
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with a ‘Look here, Dick: May would be accompanying one from theother, though both proved to be a cubic block of solid ice, say 00 
awfully pleased if she could see how intensely reserved their best efforts for the finish. three feet square. It was chiseled out in the EXTRA ' oar, 
interested you are in listening to her wishes.’ Closer and closer we approached the finishing — centre in form of a well, dug ten inches wide | PANTS d a 
This did seem kind of hard, considering that, line, and while we were yet a couple of hund- at the top and twenty inches deep. The block | an 

in my mind, I had just fallen in so completely red yards away my crew began to get impa-  restedin a square tin tray hid from sight by MAT... 

with her views of the case; but I could'nt ex- tient, and even heard one ortwo muttered folds of flannel, and frost sprinkled cotton, 


plain this to Trib, soI told him I had been 


calls for the last spurt. [ held them off, how- 


Strictly all-wool. For boys from 4 to 14 years old. 


and furnished the iceiest of iced water. 

In another corner was a huge bow] —chiseled 
from another ice block. The outside was easily | 
formed into bowl shape by chiseling the 
square block into circular shape, gradually re- 
ducing the size of circle towards the bottom 


| Thoroughly made. Latest styles in great variety. No 
such bargain in any other store. Send postal for sam- 
ples, and rules for measuring. Goods sent to your 


listening all the time, only I was pretty tired. 

Well, after Trib had left and I had gone to 
bed, I got to thinking about it again, and that 
night I lay awake pretty nearly haif the 
time going over the question. I know, at any 
rate. | was dreadfully used up the next morn- 


ever, as long as I could, and, not till I felt it 
was unsafe todo so longer ordered a spurt, 
The coxswain repeated the order, and then 
just. at the moment when everyone expected 
us to shoot ahead, I caught acrab—yes, a crab 


nearest express office for your examination before 
paying. If they do not suit you they will be returned at 
our expense. 32-page finely illustrated. catalogue of 
men and boys’ clothing, hats and furnishings sent free to 
any address PUTNAM CLOTHING House, Chicago, IL 





Ing at six o'clock when I had to get up to row. 

ut it was no use, either I must win or lose ; 
and] knew I was able to win. Still I could 
hot decide, and forthe next few days went about 
80 abstracted that the fellows all began to ask 
me what was the matter, and whether I was 
Overtrained. [think I would have gone on 
this way until the day of the race. in all like- 
lihood, if I had not happened to overhear acon- 
versation one day asI was rubbing down after 
doing my three miles on ihe river. It was be- 
tween two fellows. One was Tom Wetherill, 
and the other I recognized as soon as I heard 
his voice clearly ; it was Trib, and he was tell- 
ink Tom, who stroked his boat, how confident 
he felt of winning, and how his sister in- 
tended to give a set of colors to the crew on 


of the worst kind—one that sent me flying 
backward almost into the lap of the number 
seven man, and threw the entire crew out of 
stroke. My seat slipped from under me and 
it was several seconds before I could regain it. 
Meantime, Trib, seeing the accident, gave a 
shout, and quickening the stroke in his boat 
passed us as we lay, for the time being, help- 
less, and crossed the line a winner. 

Never to this day will I forget the reproaches 
and invectives which were hurled upon my 
hapless head by my fellow-oarsmen, who 
would not be appeased. But these were noth- 
ing tothe sight that met my eyes as I passed the 
boathouse. For there was May, her face shin- 
ing with pleasure and excitement, presenting 
the colors to a fellow I never did like, Tom 
Wetherill, the stroke of the victorious crew. 


Then the centre was hollowed out and filled 
with delicious lemonade, to which enough 
strawberry juice had been added to give arich 
red color. - 

Refreshments were served in the cave, ser- 
vants in Swedish costume attending. Ices, 
snow jellies, iced cakes, glacé confections and 
frozen ereams were handed about in trays 
lined with fringed frost paper. The doilies, 
too, were of the same material. 

Jack's genius for music and skill with the 
banjo, called ont, first, sleighing songs, then 
choruses of skating glees and kindred musical 
numbers, until the.evening in the parlor cave 
was prolonged far beyond the usual hour of 
the “ X. Y. Z. &’s.” 

Of all our social successes, the evening with 
Jack Frost was voted “ superlative.” 
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| , SJ giris €8~ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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pric Yi s FAY MFG. 0., Ely ia, Ohio. 
AGENTS 43a)'tie'Ssost eh ‘instrument ever 


invented. Salary or commission 
WA N T f p aid. Address (with stamp) Nat’L 
iY PE-WRITER Co., Boston, 
SELF-TAUGHT without notes 
Gl | TAR with Howe's Charts. SOc. per set (24). 
A.O. Howe, 70 State St.,Chicago. Cir. free 
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A Department devoted entirely to an interchange of ideas among our band of JOURNAL 


sisters. 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE letters 
received 
from Mrs. 
John Smith 
and * Janet” 
express a 
discontent 
which ha 

come to me 
from many 
directions. It 
is perhaps an 
experience peculiar to women—this unrest 
and longing to get away from the circum- 
stances and conditions which surround us. 
We long sometimes to get away from our very 
own, and to be quite by ourselves; and fancy 
that our aspirations could then find an ex- 
pression in our life. It is the uncongenial and 





the discordant about us which hinders our 
highest development, we say. But we mis- 
take. 

ww * * 


OTHING is truer than that the place for 
% growth is in the midst of life. We 
fancy weshould be serene and sweet-tempered ; 
that we should be forever looking upward, 
were we not soiled and dragged downward by 
what is in the atmosphere. But serenity is 
only to be secured by the discipline which 
comes from the storm, and the heart which 
is not impelled to look upward from the de- 
basement of earthliness, would never look up 
at all. No, my dear sisters, remember that the 
peace which our Saviour promised to us was 
His peace, peace in uncongenial conditions, 
amid persecutions, in grief and agony. 
+. # 
AY I say a few words to “ Janet” through the col- 
uinns of “ Just Among Ourselves?” 

When I read “ Janet’s” letter in the June number of 
the JouRNAL, I felt constrained to utter a note 
of warning ;, and especially did I feel so when I read 
your advice to her. Let me tell some of the other dis- 
contented wives, as well as“ Janet,”’ my own experience, 
and I think they will not grumble so. 

Some four or five years ago I married a man who 
was all I could ask as to character, disposition, and all 
that goes to make up a perfect man, except one thing. 
God in His mf ete yo wisdom had laid a heavy cross 
upon his frail shoulders. For a wise purpose of His 
own, that I can not question, the Almighty had with- 
held one of His richest blessings—health. So my Sir 
Galahad—for that was what he always seemed to me 
purer, nobler, more beautiful in body and soul than all 
Other men—had this to make me love him better, and 
try by every way to soothe and lighten his pain. 

After toylns everything, we concluded a change of 
climate was the only thing that could benefit him; and 
so he left me and our little one, and for more than a 
year I have not seen his dear face. But I can bear this 
f he is benefitted. I could not go with him, for some 
one must be the bread-winner, and [Tam glad to pur- 
chase this opportunity for him by my own labor; it is a 
sweet service, and [ do not murmur at it. 

But think of this,“ Janet,” my delicate husband away 
from home, “A stranger in a strange land” ; every day, 
for more than a year, my baby left in the care of a ser- 
vant girl, while [ must work to keep up the necessary 
exponass. Not only this, but I have had to leave my 
child sick, day after day, and know there was no help for 
it. During the hot months of last summer, when he cut 
his eye and stomach teeth, only God knows how glad I 
would have been to hold my little one in my arms and 
soothe his sufferings. 

Washing pots and kettles, cooking and sewing, are 
not always disagreeable ; or would not be tome, I think, 
if I could have my loved ones with me, and if the work 
was done for them. 

So dear “ Janet,” look around and see how blessed you 
are, and take courage, for you have many opportunities 
of making others happy, and if you do, [am sure you 
will, like a mirror, reflect their happiness. 

Love and appreciate your husband and children 
while you have them, and you can not fail to enjoy them. 

do not want to write a gloomy letter and frighten 
“ Janet” and others, and so I will close by saying: My lit- 
tle boy is growing stronger, and my tusband is no 
worse, so I am napes in taking things ss God sends 
them, and trusting Him for the future: and I know in 
His own good time it will all be clear and beautiful. 
BERT’s WIFE. 


May your brave words be a help to the sad 
and discouraged women who read them. Only 
to-day I heard a woman whose life has had 
sorrow in it, but whose blessings are rich and 
abundant, utter such words of disgust with 
this beautiful world thatI was filled with sad- 
ness. There isa glory which can fill even the 
darkest path. 

*, * 
‘ % 

the October, 1890, number, there was an article by 
Florence Howe Hall, entitled * Closing aCountry 
Home,” in which the writer seems to think there is no 
way to prevent the damp, the rats and mice from in- 
uring household articles in the long winter months. 
ow I would like to tell you how we manage away 
down here off this western slope. We have a little 
“cottage by the sea,” where the “ grand old Pacific” is 
forever dashing at our feet, where we spend our sum- 
mers. The first few years we were very much an- 
noyed by the damp atmosphere, causing rust on our 
tinware, our beds and clothing becoming so damp, etc. ; 
but my husband conceived an idea which prevents all 
such smog pnce in the future. He had some very large 
galvanized-iron boxes made, with covers fitting tightly 
over them. In one we put all the provisions, table- 
linen, tinware, dishes and anything that will rust; and 
in the others our bedding, clothing. cushions, ete.’ And 
if we are absent six months, we find all as fresh, dry 
and clean as when we left; and when we come down, 
we open the doors and windows, and letthe sea breeze 
rush through the house for a little while, build large 
and after sweeping the carpets carefully, one 

would suppose we had never shut the house. 

AUNT PRISCILLA. 


Your boxes must be rather large, I should 
think. I wish you had mentioned the size, 
and also said something about the expense. 


However, the price would probably vary in 
different places. 


Address all letters to AUNT PATIENCE, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 433-435 Arch 


QOOR Janet! [think after reading the June number of 
THE LabDies’ Home JOURNAL, you will feel that 
you have “ received a stone,” and will not be apt to go 
there again for the “ bread” of sympathy. I can’t think 
why Aunt Patience is so hard on you, but it must be she 
has no comprehension of your situation, To believe when 
a young man tells you you are necessary to his happi- 
ness, and that he will count his life well spent in making 
you happy, may be “ weak and foolish,” but it is perfect- 
ly natural, and it is for that very reason Janet and I want 
to tell the young girls not to be in a hurry to change 
their free, happy girlhood for a bondage which about 
one woman in two hundred finds pleasant because of 
real love. 1 tind nothing in Janet's letter to indicate 
that her children are no joy to her; but a woman needs 
something more than good facilities for eating, sleep- 
ing, and rearing her young, if she is to be more than an 
animal. What right have we to suppose that Janet 
does not try to improve? It is probably because she 
puts on a brave front, and tells her trouble to no one 
who, loving her, would be made unhappy thereby, that 
she at last comes to us for the sympathy so necessary to 
most women. Of course, if she were a saint, she could 
improve her condition ; but being an ordinary woman, 
if she does more than her share of the “bearing and 
forbearing,”” we ought not to ask more. Dear Janet, 
shake hands! FELLOW SUFFER®K, 


It is just what we want Janet to be—a saint 

that makes us speak to her as we have. 
Have you and she fulfilled all your vows per- 
fectly? May there not be something more 
that you are to give than the sweeping and 
dusting, baking and brewing, and rearing of 
his children? Be careful that you are not 
looking for a saint while you disclaim any ob- 
ligation to be one. 
| [4 VE you patience to help some of your “ back- 
: woods’” admirers to help themselves in a good 
work? If I am to count my words I must be brief, for 
our wants are not few nor far between, and it would 
take many words to explain them to you properly. 
How can a “ Ladies’ Aid Society,” that is trying to help 
build a church, conduct its sociables to promote the 
most good, and secure the interest and help of the 
young people? 

Also, is there a plan, in your pattont and fertile brain 
for a church that could be built for two thousanc 
dollars, that would accommodate five hundred people? 
Ithink T hear you say we expect too much for our 
money, and that we lack sense as well as dollars for our 
undertaking. We know we do too, and hope you will 
tellus how to secure both, “for is it notthe sick that 
needs the physician?” FAITH. 


You have one of the essentials for success in 
your undertaking—a determination to attempt 
what is needed, though the obstacles are 
plainly seen, is often an assurance of success. 
[hope you may have many helpful hints 
from the Sisters who have had experience in 
such matters. 

% * * 

[ AM an appreciative reader of Ture Lanies’ Home 

JOURNAL, and get much help from your columns. 
But having been out of society for ten years, caring for 
my little family, T find, now that I can go out again, that 
I am not familiar with the usages of the present. Iam 
constantly in doubt about things, and should have some 
reliable book to which to refer. I could not begin to 
write out at once all my queries, and you could not an- 
swer them within a limited space. From reading your 
replies to others I get some for my own question- 
ings, but it does not quite meet my need. IT want to 
know about afternoon-teas, setting a table, luncheons, 
finger-bowls—when used. About the proper way to 
teach children to eat oranges and eggs; also chicken 
and green corn, 


Oranges, eggs, chicken and green corn are 
tests of good breeding. I have seen a lady 
“drink”—as she called it—an orange in 
the most graceful way. It was simply. 
the refinement of the children’s method of 
sucking the orange. If children are taught 
from the beginning to eat without spill- 
ing food, to desire to have the mouth and 
the hands clean, they will quite naturally find 
dainty ways of doing these difficult things. 
In England every one knows how to eat an 
egg from the shell. Here the effort to trans- 
fer it to a glass often only advertises the 
clumsiness of the hand which makes the at- 


tempt. 
% wh % 


SHOULD solikea few opinions from “ Ourselves” on 
the best way of livingona very small income—about 
eight hundred dollars—in one of the large cities, for a 
— of simple tastes as regards food and dress, but a 
ceen desire to see and hear as much as possible. Would 
a small room in a boarding-house, or simply a room in 
a good locality be desirable? One gleans so many capital 
suggestions from the pages of the JouRNAL that 
I should much like to know the ideas of its readers 
on this subject. Much, of course, depends on the person 
in question. I refer to one blessed with good health, 
and generally helpful; also fond of work, and willing to 
supplement the small income for part of the day, with 
any congenial occupation. SOLITAIRE. 


Do you mean eight hundred dollars for a 
single person? That would be quitea princely 
fortune to many a person living in a city and 
enjoying very many of its advantages. If in 
addition to that there are gifts or acquirements 
which can bring an increase to the purse, the 
situation would be quite ideal. 

AY I beaSister? Tam only seventeen years old, 
but Tenjoy your Department of the JouRNAL so 
much, and specially those words written by the 
mothers. 

I love to work in the house until T have finished 
thoroughly my housework, and after that (joy to me !) 
T get the little folks of the neighborhood and we plant 
flowers, hunt gopher holes and play games, enjoying the 
bright sunshine for an hour or two; then we are not 
tired and weary, but rested and ready for more work. 
Is there anything more beautiful, more lovable or 
Sweeter than God’s little ones? - Mrs. M. 


I prophecy that you will keep young, even 
when your ‘hair is white, if you find your 
recreation and pleasure with little children, 
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rP‘HE article “Girls Who Are Morbid” attracted my 

special attention last month. I did not know till then 
that other girls, as well as myself, ever indulged in such 
fancies. I think of all bad habits into which we young 
girls sometimes fall, this is one of the most disagree- 
able; and the question I want to ask is, Why do we do 
it? In my own case I think it must have been the re 
sult of too much thought about myself, and not enough 
of the love of Christ for every fellow-being, and these 
“spells” crept upon me so insiduously that I scarcely 
noticed them until I found myself in the chaos of de- 
spair, ready to think myself despised by all for whom I 
cared. 1 hope, though, thatI am most happily cured, 
and never again will find myself under the influence of 
such wicked (for I cannot but think they are) thoughts. 

One Sunday afternoon of last November, the rain fell 
incessantly, the dark, dreary clouds and chilly atmos- 

»here were enough to depress one’s spirits—well, we all 

now how very disagreeable a dark, gloomy November 
day Is. At the time, we hada servant girl living with 
us. Of all homely women,I think she was the home- 
liest I ever saw; indeed her appearaace was almost 
proverbial among our acquaintances ;an Irish woman, 
past middle life, scarcely more than five feet tall, 
whose thin locks were plentifully streaked with gray, 
and a voice so peculiar as to make one stare in spite of 
one’s self when she spoke. Besideall these physical de- 
fects, she had recently been made to feel that a home 
she had long called her own, was no longer open to her, 
and she was thrown out into the the world, alone. She 
had never known what the care of a parent was, hav- 
ing lost both in infancy across the sea, and her life from 
that time seemed to have been entirely void of the lit- 
tle joys which gladdep the lives of so many of us. As 
I said, it was raining, raining, raining, and I felt as 
“blue” as* blue” could be; but, as I passed through the 
kitchen I felt sorry for the poor, lone creature sitting 
there all by herself, with scarcely a friend in the world, 
and said, Well, Nora, do you feel blue” too this 
rainy afNlernoon?” Her,reply [ shall not forget; it rings 
in my ears a living am mh “O, no, Miss Helen, 
I’m not blue; O, no, no indeed, Miss Helen; its real 
rainy outside to-day though.” The bright smile 
gy up the poor distorted face, and the cheeriness 
of the cracked voice has served asa lasting rebuke 
to my low spirits. Here was I, surrounded by all my 
loved ones, and those who would do almost anything 
to add to my happiness, while this poor creature, 
without a chick or a child in the world to love or to love 
her —she could be so cheerful and happy all by herself, 
in a strange house surrounded by comparative stran- 
gers! 

I have ceased grumbling over these very small things. 
Little does poor Nora know the good she,in her low 
estate, has done me. I have never told this little in- 
cident to anyone before, but Ido hope that some dear 
young sister will conclude to feel as I feel now, after 
Nora’s plain, simple lesson of content. May I ask you 
why we girls are sometimes “ morbid?” LELEN. 

Sel f-centered sure to 


thought is almost 


result in morbidness, and young people 
whose minds and activities have not been 


turned into channels outside of themselves, 
are ingreater danger, perhaps, of falling into 
the slough than older people, who by the nat- 
ural force of, circumstances have been im- 
pelled to expend their sympathies and cares on 
others. You were quick to take the reproof. 
It is curious how we live side by side in this 
world, and know so little of each other’s great 
burdens or petty annoyances. For the last 
few weeks I havebeen accepting the services of 
one who went about her duties in much the 
ordinary way. We had noticed a little lack of 
the accustomed light-heartedness, but not one 
of the family had suspected that she was 
carrying a heavy burden until quite incident- 
ally [ found itout. I cannot chide myself for 
carelessness in this case, because the knowl- 
edge had been purposely withheld; but it has 
suggested to me that many times I may have 
been very far from appearing to be ready to 
help a neighbor or friend in her perplexity or 
her anxiety. We depend so much in this 
world for the sunshine which young people 
give to us, that we would not have them 
loaded down with care, even for others. It 
would be a hindrance rather than a help if 
we were to gain their sympathy at the expense 
of their bright cheerfulness. But, among 
themselves, young people might be far readier 
to enter into some of the shadowy places, and 
carry the illumination of their owm hopeful- 
ness, and be really uplifted and cheered them- 
selves in the very giving. 


T is Saturday night, and my dear home letter has 
come, It has been read and re-read, and I am so 
bubbling over with happiness that I want to write you 
aletter. Not that anything new or splendid has hap- 
pened, only this is such a happy old world, and there 
are so many flowers in it. 

My mateand [ both get such good home letters the 
nest is always full of rejoicing when they come. Away 
in the little brown house the mother writes me all 
about the story of the year, of the jubilant robins, the 
sweetheart bluebirds, and the little stranger who sits in 
the swayingtop of the tallest maple, and sings over 
and over— 

“I’m such a sweet bird! I’m such a sweet bird!” 

My sisters write me such funny letters about all 
sorts of happenings in town, and Midget keeps me in- 
formed as tothe welfare of her cats. 

My little mate is learning to be an architect, and’T 
am trying to be the architect of my own fortune by 
keeping books, cash, and writing shorthand in a whole- 
sale dry goods house. We get homesick sometimes for 
the sweet airs and quiet of the blossomy country ; but 
even inthe midst of the rush and whirl, we find the 
sweet heart-flowers growing for us, and every day 
bring us its heart’s-ease or forget-me-not. Bometimes 
the sin and misery of the great city frighten us, and 
we are almost ready to be swept away in its whirlpool ; 
but those far-away homes hold us fast and steady like 
strong anchors. [ am soglad and thankful that T grew 
up in God's partof the world, that my life was put in 
tune from the very beginning with the harmonies of 
the fields, that my feet know the feeling of the grass, 
and that I have read the story of sky and wood. 

T look at the children here in the Chicago streets, 
little dressed-up doll-girls, and spindle-legged boys, 
with stiff hats and a grown-up air, and I pity them. 

DorRoTHY DEANE. 


Ts not this a sonzful message? Letters are 
strong cords to keep the scattered members of 
a family bound together. When my absent 
boy sent me his daily ‘“‘just a line,” it daily 
drew us nearer together; and now,though he 
should sail the world around, or business 
cares should fill his mind and occupy his 
hands, so that we could not see each other, 
nor speak, either by lip or pen, our hearts 
‘annot be separated. ‘‘ Dorothy’? and her 
““mate’’ do not tell us that they send back as 
sweet songs to the home nests as they receive; 
but I know they do. The birdsof the air are 
making ready to leave us Northernersin these 
September days, and the flowers of the field 
and the garden will soon be gone; but the 
melodies and fragrance of the heart remain 
with us, if we shelter them in our love, 
through storm and cold, and even in the 
midst of “sin and misery.’’ So the lonely 
mothers may give this blessing to their 
children—may put them in tune with the 
harmonies of the fields, and read with them 
the story of sky and wood. 
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HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


Best & Goes Farthest. 


“*Samivel,my boy, 
eThey'veaquarrell- 
ced. Yer mother-in- 
(Law says there is 
(Nothin? like Wan 
SHovuren'’s Cocoa, 
SAn’ the shepherd 
Sticks to his rum 

And water. 
“There's no need 
To drop him in the 

Water—butt after 
WELLER, SENIOR. (All, Samivel.” 

’ The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
> ASubstitute for Tea & Coffee, 


} Better for the Nerves & Stomach. 
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- Perfectly Pure. 
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, _The most eminent Luropean Analysts an 
» Doctors, certify that 


VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


> (a secret of the firm) highly develops tle 
digestibility, strength and natural flavor aud 
> aroma of the cocoa bean. 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 11Ib.Cans. gag-if 
P not obtainabie, enclose 25cts, to either VAN 
> HOUTEN & Zoon,106 Reade Street, New York, 
or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, con- 
taining enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be mailed 
» Mention this publication. repared only by 


> Van HovTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. al. ¢ 
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— OyoresDaiunkinn, 


“A Most Delicate 
Preparation.” 
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HAM SANDWICHES A LA PARISIENNE, 

Between slices of thinly cut white 
bread spread a mixture of Cowdrey’s 
Deviled Ham, finely chopped, hard- 
boiled eggs and cream sauce. Stamp 
out in small round, oval, square or ob- 
long shapes. Butter the tops. Sprinkle 
on one-half the number of sandwiches 
finely chopped parsley and hard-boiled 
yolk of egg rubbed through a sieve, 
and on the other half parsley and 
white of egg chopped very fine. 


Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts’ 
E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 








We keep the largest general 
assortment of Table China and 
Glass-ware in the United States, 
and have been established 53 years. 
Write us or call and look through 
our immense establishment. 


Mail orders reliably filled. 


Burtey & Co, 


‘71, 18 & 81 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
BUY THE BEST. 


SEELY’S 


CELEBRATED 


Flavoring 
Extracts. 


VANILLA, LEMON, 
And Assorted Flavors, 


DON’T ruin your Cake, Ice- 

Cream and Pastry by using 

poor extracts. EELY’S 
lave stood the test for twenty- 

nine years. 

» Ask your grocer for them. 

, Sample by mail on receipt 

25 cents. 


SEELY MFG.CO, Detroit, Mich. 











¢. AKE AN ACENCY for 
4 GETT’S 
23 SELF-BASTING p AN 
a: ROASTI NG 

Po ee! in every family. 
ne SAVES 20 Per Cent. 
we in Roastiug,and Bakes the 
ao Rest Brerd in the world, 





Address nearest office for terms. 
W. A. DAGGETT & CO., Vineland, N.J. Chicago, Ill. Salt Lake 
City, Utah. East Portland, Oreg. Oakland, Cal. Galveston,Tex- 

anemia 

IN GOLD FOR A NAME, 

novel and appropriate, for our beautiful, 

new, cold, dry-air Refrigerator, or we will 

give a Refrigerator worth twice as much. Single oF 
compound word acceptable. We will advertise the 
successful name in this magazine. Contest closes Sep 
tember 15th. A liberal price paid for attractive idustra- 
tions to advertise Refrigerators. Address 


NORTHERN REFRIGERATOR CO,, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Terms in Crochet 

Ch-Chain: a straight series of loops, each drawn with 
the hook through the preceding one. Sl st—Slip stitch: 
put hook through the work, thread over the hook, 
draw it through the stitch on the hook. S e—Single 
crochet: having a stitch on the hook, put the hook 
through the work, thread over the hook, draw it 
through the work, thread over, draw it through the two 
stitches on the hook, 

1) c—Double crochet: having a stitch on the hook, put 
thread over the hook, then put hook through the work 
thread over and draw it through two stitches, thread 
over, draw it through the two remaining stitches. Te 

Treble crochet: same as double crochet, except that 
the thread is thrown twice round the hook before in- 
serting the hook through the work. The stitches are 
worked off two at a time, as in double. L t c—Long 
treble crochet: Twine the thread three times round 
the hook, work as in treble, bringing the thread through 
two loops four times. P—or Picot: made by working 
three chains, and onesingle crochet in first stitch of the 
chain. 


AN INFANT’S HOOD 
ATERIALS: 


Saxony yarn, 
rubber crochet 
join. ist row—16 d c¢ in the 
ring, or2 d ec in each of the 
eight chain stitches; join. 

2nd row—27 d c, take up the 
back part of each st, instead 
of working through it. 3rd 
de, join; 4th row—5l1 d e¢, join; 
65d ¢, join; 6th row—76 d ec, join; 
94d ¢, join; &th row—103 dc, join; 
Mth row—108 d c, join; 10th row—lll d e, 
join. ‘This finishes the crown. 

lith row—work 8&8 dc, leaving 23 for the 
hack of neck. Break off the yarn. 

12th row—join on the yarn at commence- 
ment of last row, and work 1 d cin each de, 
Work 10 more rows same as the 12. 
This completes the lining of the hood. 

Forthe outside of the hood, work 1 de in 
top of each dc in each row, commencing with 
the first row of the lining, having the d e's 
turn back towards the crown. Across the 


Three threaded 
fine bone 


hook, 


or 


Ch Ss. 





row—4l 
5th row 
7th row 





(S88) 





pce: 


~ 


bottom, or neck of hood, work 1d 6 and 3 


chain stitches between. Into these loops 
work *4 de¢ in one, one single crochet in the 
next. Repeat from star, across the neck, and 


work the round face of hood. As a 
linish, work 1s ¢ in top of each st in every 
row on the outside of hood, and in each stiteh 
of the border with white knitting silk. Puta 
ribbon rosette on top of hood in the front, and 
run anarrow ribbon through the neck; tie ina 
stnall bow atthe back. Sew on ribbon strings. 


Sane 


AN INFANT’S VEIL 


\ ATERIALS: Two ounces of white Shet- 
a land wool, and 2 bone needles No. 14. 

Cast on 202 stitches: there will be 16. pat- 
terns, Ll stitches in each pattern, and 2 plain 
stitches at the beginning and end of each 
row 

Ist row—knit 2 * narrow, knit 3 plain, wool 
forward, knit 1, wool forward, knit 2, narrow, 
repeat from 2nd row—purl or seam; “3rd 
row—likethe first; 4th row—like the second. 
Repeat these four rows till the border is five 
Inches deep, 

Phe upper part of the veil (202 stitches) is 
knit thus: Ist rew—knit plain; 2nd row— 
seam; Srd row—knit 1, and then knit 2 to- 
“ether till only L stitch is left on the needle; 
Knit that plain. 4th row—knit plain, picking 
lip the loop where the 2 were knit together, 
and the stitches before each two. 

Be sure to have vour 202 stitches before be- 

ung the next row. Repeat these 4 rows 
until the veil is long enough. 
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Mary F KNAPP 


This Department will hereafter alternate each month with * Artistic Needlework,” so that 
both of these branches of woman’s handiwork may be distinctly and more fully treated. 

30th Departments are under the editorship of Miss KNapP, to whom all letters should be 
sent, addressed to 20 Linden street, South Boston, Mass. 


AN INFANT’S DRESS YOKE 
Butterfly Stitch 
HE 





_ front is worked in two 
pieces and joined at the 
iS centre. Begin both backs 


and fronts at the arm-size. 
Make ach about three inches 
long. 

ist—thread over hook 9 
times, put hook through 6 st, 
draw thread through, over 
and draw through all the stitches on the hook 
(this makes a spiral st); make 4 more spiral 
stitches on the next 2nd, 4th, 6th and 8th 
stitches of ch, * ch 5, 5 spirals in next 10 ch 
stitches. Repeat from * 5 times, turn. 

2nd row—ch 5, 1s ¢ in top of 5th spiral, * 
ch 5, 1 sc in next spiral, ch 5, 1s ce in the 4th 
following spiral. Repeat from * to end of 
row, turn. 

érd row—ch 5, 1 spiral under next ch 5, ch 
1, spiral under same ch 5, repeat, making 5 
spirals, each separated by 1 ch under this ch 5, 
* miss next ch 5, 5 spirals, each separated by 
Tech under next ch 5. Repeat from * to end 
of row, turn. 

4th row—ch 9,1 s ¢ between 2nd and 3rd 
spiral of each butterfly ; ch9, 1s ¢ in top of 
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last spiral, ch 5, turn. Repeat from Ist row 
until there are 5 rows of butterflies; then be- 
gin to narrow for the neck, and work straight 
across at the bottom, This takes you to the 
20th row. 

20th row—ch 5,18 ¢ between 2nd and 3rd 
of spiral, * ch 9, 1 sc between 2nd and 38rd of 
next butterfly ; repeat from * 6 times, turn, 

2ist row-—make as before to the ch5, 
spirals in this, turn. 


te 





22nd row—like 2nd row, except Ist s ¢, 
which make in 2nd spiral. 
23rd row—like 3rd row to the last ch 5, 2 


spirals in this. These half butterflies must be 
repeated in every other row of figures to keep 
the work even. There are 8 rows of butter- 
flies in the pattern. Make the other half to 
correspond and join. The backs are begun 
like the fronts. Sew up the shoulders and 
work around the bottom of yoke, 5 spirals, 
each separated by 3 ch in centre of butterfly 
row, 1 sc between the rows. 

For the neck work a row of spirals, each 
separated by 2ch; in these work scallops of 
spirals same as at the bottom. 


EDGING FOR SKIRT OF DRESS 


L HAIN 26 stitches. Ist—1 de in 7th 
ch, ech 5,1 dcin 6th following ch, 
ch 5,1 dc in next ch, ch 5,1de in 
6th ch, ch 5, 1de in next ch, ch 5, 
2dcin last ch, turn. 

i ) 2nd—ch 4,1 d ¢ between 2 d ec, 

I ch 5, miss next ch 5, 5 spirals under 
ot next 5 ch (for these put thread over 

hook 9 times, hook under ch 5, 

draw thread through, over, and through all 
the loopson hook), ch 5, miss next 5 ch, 5 
spirals under next 5 ch, ch 5,1 dcin last loop, 
turn. 

3rd—ch 5, 1s cin top of Ist spiral, ch 5,1 
sc in 4th spiral, ch 5, 1s c¢ in next spiral, ch 
5, 1s cin 4th following spiral, ch 5, 1 s ¢ be- 
tween next 2 dc, turn. 
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4th—ch 4, 1 dcin se, ch 5, miss next 5 ch. 
5 spirals each separated by 1 ch under next 5 
ch, ch 5, miss 5 ch, 5 spirals under next 5 ch, 
ch 5,1 dcin 5th of ch 5, turn. 
5th—ch 8, 1 d c between 2nd and 3rd spirals, 
ch 5, 1d between next 2 spirals, ch 5, 1 de 
between 2nd and 3rd spirals of next butter-fly, 
ch 5,1 dc between next 2 spirals, ch 5,2 de 
between 2 dc, turn. 

6th—like 2nd row, only making the last de 
in the 6th stitch of ch 8. 

7th—like 3rd row. 

8th—ch 4,1 dcinsc, ch 5, miss next ch 5, 
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5 spirals in next ch 5, ch 5, miss next ch 5,5 
spirals in next ch 5, ch 5, 9 spirals, each sepa- 
rated by 2ch in next loop (for these spirals 
put thread over 15 times),1 s c in 2nd hole, 
turn, 5 ch, 9 dc, each separated by 3 ch, in 
next 9 loops between spirals, ch 5,1 dc be- 
tween 2nd and 3rd spirals of butterfly, ch 5, 1 
d c between next two spirals, ch 5,1 dc be- | 
tween 2nd and 3rd spirals of next butterfly, | 
d e| 

| 

| 





ch 5, 1 de between next 2 spirals, ch 5, 2 
between next 2 de, turn. 
9th—ch 4,1 d ¢ between next 2 


= ' 


de,ch 5 
miss next ch 5, 5 spirals in next ch 5, ch 5, 
miss next ch 5,5 spirals in next ch 5, ch 5, 
1dcin 2nd following d ¢, turn. 

tepeat from 3rd row, length required; then 
make small scallops around the large scallops, 
5 spirals, each separated by 2 ch, in first 3 ch 
of scallop (for these put thread over 7 times), # 
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1 sc under next 3 ch, 5 spirals under next 2 
ch; repeat from * 3 times, lsc in loop between 
the scallops. Repeat, catching the 8rd_ spiral 
of the next scallop to the 3rd spiral of last 
scallop. B. 


J. 


HANDSOME STRIPE FOR KNITTED QUILT 


NAST up 21 stitches, knit across plain. 

J Ist row--3 plain, 7 seam, 1 plain, 7 seam, 
3 plain. 

2nd row—4 plain, over, 5 plain, over, slip 1 
stitch, narrow, pass slip st over, over, 5 plain, 
over, 4 plain. 

3rd row—5 plain, 17 seam, 3 plain. 

4th row—4 plain, over, 1 plain, narrow, 1 
seam, narrow, 1 plain, over, 1 seam, over, 1 
plain, narrow, 1 seam, narrow, 1} plain, over, 4 
plain. é 

5th row—3 plain, 4 sean, 1 plain, 3 
plain, 4 seam, 4 plain. 

6th row—4 plain, over, 1 plain, narrow, 1 
seam, narrow, 1 plain, 1 seam, | plain, narrow, 
1 seam, narrow, | plain, over, 4 plain. 

7th row—3 plain, 4seam, 1 plain, 2 seam, 1! 
plain, 2 seam, 1 plain, 4 seam, 3 plain. 

8th row 
1 seam, narrow, 1 seam, narrow, L seam, nar- 
row, over, 1 plain, over, 4 plain. 

9th row—3 plain, 5 seam, 1 plain, 1 seam, 1 
plain, 1 seam, 1 plain, 5 seam, 4 plain. 

10th row—4 plain, over, 3 plain, over, slip 1, 
narrow, pass slip st over, 1 seam, slip 1, nar- 





seam, 1 


row, pass slip st over, over, 3 plain, over, 4 | 


plain. Repeat. Jenny WALLIS. 


THE GRECIAN LACE 


N the design of Grecian lace published in 

this department of the May number some 

mistakes were accidently printed. In 
following these mistakes are corrected : 


3d row—1 d cin second stitch from hook, 5 | 


dec in 5stitches of chain. 1de in de, ch 4, 
se in 4th de,ch 4,de in 7th de,ch 4,s ¢ 
under ch 8, ch 4, # dc in de, 6d ¢ under ch 8, 
repeat from star twice more, ch 4,s ¢ under 
ch 8. ch 4,7 decin7 de, ch 5,s ¢ under ch 8, 
ch 5,1 d cin each of 2de. 

5th rew—Where it says ch c, should read ch 
4. and after the second ch 4 from that, instead 
of d4 should read, dc in 7th. 

7th row—After the first under ch 8 should 


read, ch 4,d ¢ in de¢,6 4 e¢ under ch 8, ch 4,8 ¢ | 
4,s ¢ under | 


in 4th dc, ch 4,d cin 7th de, ch 


4 plain, over, 1 plain, over, narrow, ' 


the | 


ch 8,ch 4,d cin de, ch 4, s ce under ch 8, ch 4, 
jdcin T7de,7de underch 8,7de in7de. 
ch 5,se¢ under ch 8, ch 5,1 dein each of 2 


de. 

_10th row—Should read, repeat from star 5 
times more, 

lith row—After star, should read. 6 d oc 


under ch 8. dcindec. 





ESTABLISHED 1812 


Clark's “ONT.” Crochet Cotton 


ON BALLS 
IS THE BEST. 
Full Weight Guaranteed. 


On receipt of 5 cents in stamps, we will mail to 


any address, a copy of Clark’s O. N. T. Crochet 
Pattern Book, with instructions. 


GEORGE A. CLARK & BROTHER, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
400 BROADWAY, New York. 


NEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





THE PEOPLES’ KNITTING-MACHINE, 


Retail price only $6.00. Will Knit 
| Stockings, Mitts, Scarfs, Leggings, 
Fancy-work and everything re- 

quired in the household, from home- 

spun or factory yarn. Simple and 

easy to operate. Just the machine 

every family has long wished for. 

On receipt of $2.00 I will ship 

machine, threaded up, with full 

instructions by express C. O. D. 





You can pay the balance, 4,when 
the machine is received. Large commission to agents. 
Circulars and terms free. Safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed, Address J. E. GEARHART, Clearfield, Pa. 





Perforated Patterns of Six ~-/{ 
NY 







Doily Designs yee ) 
Sent Freel’ 
“GY rv ‘Ce Y with 1 yr's subscription to TH 


<> [\odern Priscilla 


2 50 CENTS 
ADS State CENTS . 


Or for FIVE Trial Subseribers at 10 Cts. 


The Modern Priscilla is an illustrated monthly 
devoted to Fanev Work, ome_ Decoration, 
Painting, etc. Containsalllatestin Knitting, Cro- 
chet, Fancy Work. 50c peryear. Trial4 mo., 10c. 
Special discount to yearly subscribers on patterns 
and materials; lists free. Agents wanted. 
Priscilla Publishing Co., - Lynn, Mass. 


_ silat - 


EMBROIDERY MACHINE. 
f 


Perfectly Simple. Far Superior 
Requires ro Skill, to any other 







3 sized needles with 
We offer agents liberal terms. 
and get covmlogue with new designs free. WEW IDEAL 
EMBROIDERY MACHINE CO., 44S. Clinton-st., Chicago. 


STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Brigg’s Patent Transferring Patterns. A hot iron 
passed over the back of these patterns transfers the 
design to any material. New Book showing about 500 
new designs and letters, and 6 yards of border patter. 
sent on receiptof cts, BOX 3, IRVINGTON, N. J. 


Stamping Patterns. 


Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can ae 
them sent to select from, on agreement to pay for wha 
they keep and return the rest. Address HENRY 
MITCHELL, North Reading, Mass. 


$25 IN PRIZES FOR OUTLINING. 


$10.00, $5.00, $2.50, $2.50, $2.50, $2.50. 


On receipt of 85 cents we will send you a fine Linen 
Splasher, Fringed and Stamped, with Silk to Outline 
same: and give the above prizes for the best work sent 
in to us by October Ist, 1891. 

CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to JNO. WANAMAKER, Postmaster-General and 
Gro. W. CHiLps, Proprietor Philadelphia Ledger, who 
will testify to permanency of cure. Send for 54-page 
pamphlet to E, 8. Johnston's Institute, 1133 Spring 
Giarden street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POCKETBOO 
FREE! : . 
| Grand Success! The Sleigh Ride. 


| By W. M. TRELOAR. 
| Greatest Musical Novelty of the Times. 
| 


Send your address 


Worth 50 cents, and made of imitation 
Seal; also Elegant Shoe Catalogue, 
sent on receipt of 20 cents postage 
to LAPHAM’'S, PALMER HOUSE 
SHOE STORE, Chicago, IL 





BOLO T5c. DUET, $1.00, 

This great piece is played with 
bells and whips, (chorus ad lib.) 
Creates eatonsees BR. 

herever play Ww 

Dells usedin |9°"" Want. 60,000 already sold. 
piece 40c. nd 75¢ for the solo, or $1 forthe 
and we will senda pair of 
ELOAR MUSIC CO.. Mexico, Mo. 


SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 

FOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
$12 Sewing Machine; perfect ven reli- 
finely finished, on t> light andheavy 
work,with 3 complete set of the latest improved 
attachments free. h aane — Ld 

Bay direct from our save 

Fee ey awit, Send for FRE CATALOGUE. 


$3 PANTS sitcuitnreicy FREE 


Send 25c. for postage. Bay State T Oo., Boston 
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and fine Suits. Send for 
samples and instructions 
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COLORS FOR THE AUTUMN 


LL manufacturers will 
tell you that nothing is 
as standard a color as 
brown, and this is again 
proven by several lovely 
new shades just out, of a 
rich golden tinge down 
to a reddish cast that is 
becoming alike to blonde 
and brunette. Twelve shades of green appear 
on the new color card, and a clear blue some- 
what brighter than a marine shade. For 
evening wear, yellow and rose-pink remain 
the favorite colors. 


THIS AUTUMN’S DRESS GOODS 
AMEL’S-HAIR, Henrietta, Bedford cord, 
diagonal and straight striped cheviot, 
homespun and single figured goods will be 
worn after September. The diagonal or ser- 
pentine stripes are just now a Parisian fad, 
and while hey are striking in effect they are 
undoubtedly too odd to become general, as 
the material is made up so as to bring the 
stripes winding around the wearer, which 
means bias piecing and a waste of material. 
Velvet, velveteen, bengaline, faillé, satin 
duchesse, brocade and Henrietta are the ma- 
terials to be used in combinations. Just at 
present Paris is hesitating whether to have 
sleeves of the same or a contrasting material. 
The camel's-hair fabrics do not require much 
trimming, but the other materials will be 
garnitured with fur, gimp and passementerie. 
Fur bids fair to be expensive and greatly 
worn. Feather trinimings are announced, but 
time only will tell whether they have another 
run or not. In silk materials faillé Fran- 
gaise, bengaline, satin royale and duchesse, 
surah, brocade and large sized gros-grain will 
be the choice. Bengaline is more properly a 
poplin, but it is a beautiful fabric for draping, 
and has a silk rib filled with wool, senembiine 
pure silk. It will never grow common on 
account of the price. Ordinary shades have 
sold as low as $1.25, but a stylish color is 
always $2, if not more. 


FOR EARLY FALL WEAR 


| he place of getting a new gown for Septem- 
ber and October wear, why not make over 
one for that unsettled time and have a fresh 
one ready for November, keeping the first for 
general wear through the winter? Remodel 
a basque by inserting a long pointed vest of 
black surah brocaded with a color, and then 
have tapering revers of either material. Trim 
all of the edges with narrow silk gimp. A 
striped cheviot worn last winter remake with 
a skirt having the front slightly ‘“ broken” by 
a few belt plaits. The sides of the front cut 
in long slender scallops slightly turned up- 
ward and stitch them duwn, after a careful 
turning in, the side panels of velvet or 
velveteen of a shade to harmonize with the 
cheviot. The back of the woolen guods may 
be in fan-plaits, one triple box-plait or simply 
gathered. It may dip or not, the latter I hope 
for the sake of Genalinees. The high topped 
sleeves have of either material and the basque 
of cheviot, with small, very small, coat pieces, 
collar, cuffs, or entire sleeves, and vest of 
velvet. The front edges of the woolen goods 
should be scalloped and stitched down over 
the vest to match the panels. Lovely gray 
mixed goods are now coming out and trim 
rettily with black velvet, and a red or yellow 
-shaped vest. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL TIMES 
EMODEL a colored silk by adding a 
flounce of silk across the front, festooned 
with knots of black velvet ribbon or the jet 
“lover's knot.” Have a “dip” in the back of 
the skirt and an almost plain front. The 
bodice should have a soft lace vest and lace 
drapery at the top of the sleeves, with a trim- 
ming of narrow jet ame on all edges. If the 
expense does not affright the home sewer, a 
Medici collar and girdle of jet would form a 
handsome finish, but though they would cer- 
tainly cost $14.00, they are detachable and 
would answer for more than one gown, being 
worn on black and colors, silk and woolen 
materials. Stylish visiting gowns of brown 
Henrietta have sleeves and vest of royale of a 
shade lighter, and edging trimming of gimp. 
One for a September bride, has a vest of cream 
silk brocaded with pink, long basque cut in 
tabs, revers of the Henrietta, and high sleeves, 
with an edging of brown silk and beads. The 
skirt has a gathered back and slightly draped 
front, and a long Henri II cape of brown 
cloth. Yellow tan gloves and a large brown 
hat trimmed with tips and yellow velvet roses, 
- —_ ns Ayal —_ The same harmony 
of colors cou carried out in chea - 
terials. jhinn 
Renovate a black silk of last year by adding 
coat pieces and sleeves of black brocade, and 
trim all edges with a narrow black silk or jet 
gimp, or one of black and gilt. The skirt 
should have a plain front and sides and a fan 
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Miss Hooper invites, and will cheerfully answer, 
any questions concerning home dressmaking 
which may be sent to her by the JOURNAL sisters. 
While she will answer by mail, if stamp is en- 
closed, she greatly prefers to be allowed to reply 
through the JOURNAL, in order that her answers 
may be generally helpful. Address all letters to 
Miss EMMA M. Hooper, care of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABOUT LACE GOWNS 

OME one asks about black net dresses for 
the fall season. They will be worn in 
the street until the middle of October, and 
throughout the winter will answer for small 
dinners, evening entertainments, etc. The 
newest lining is a shot taffeta silk, of two 
colors, but a black lining of surah, satin, etc., 
is more of a “standby.” Lace flounces are 
worn on the edge of the full net skirt. The 
round or pointed bodice is shirred at the 
waist-line, not having darts in the outside, 
with a flounce of lace on the edge. The neck 
is cut with the slightest V in front and has an 
erect ruffle of lace raised to make it flare. The 
sleeves are long, full topped and trimmed 
with a lace frill on the edge. Some of the all- 
black lace dresses are varied with a draped 
vest or plastron fastening to the left shoulder 
in soft folds, and then tapering to a point at 
the wuist-line, of lavender, yellow, pink, tur- 
quoise or cream chiffon, or China crape. Tak- 
ing it all in all, a lace gown is the most useful 
of gowns to have in one’s wardrobe. It is 
appropriate for all ages and complexions and 

for nearly all occasions. 
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FOR THOSE IN MOURNING 


SOUTHERN correspondent writes 

of the discomfort of wearing what 

is styled ‘deep mourning” in her 
, climate, especially during the warm 
weather, adding—‘“of course a 
widow must wear a il Accord- 
ing to the English fashion a widow 
must be literally swathed in crape ; but accord- 
ing to physicians and advanced American no- 
tions, she need wear but little and that not long. 
Slaves of fashion do wear ay year, but many 
sensible women who are in fashionable society 
wear a crape veil over the face only three 
months, then omit it, except for church wear, 
and use the light nun’s-veiling veils thrown 
back, with a bonnet of the same material and 
a face veil of Brussels net. These same widows 
never wear crape in the house, using in its 
place the light weight, silk warp Venetian 
crape or crape cloth, which are dress goods of 
a crapy texture fit for the closest mourning. 
When these are lined with percaline they are 
comfortable in the warmest weather, and 
should have folds of white bolting cloth basted 
in the neck and sleeves. After six months 
such gowns are worn anywhere. 

The first mourning worn by a widow is sup- 
posed to be a silk warp Henrietta, trimmed 
with crape, but very little of the latter will 
answer, and this dress is kept for church and 
street wear until the crape cloth is worn out 
of the house. 

After three months a widow wears a dress 
of nun’s-veiling, and, when lined with satine, 
this is remarkably cool. For house wear she 
can, from the beginning of her mourning, wear 
black lawns, China crape, black and white 
gingham, challies, etc. In reality a widow can 
be made comfortable and still obey Mme. 
Fashion’s mandates; but she must not do 
many unnecessary and distasteful things be- 
cause they have been done before. 

For a parent, sister, or brother, many wear 
nun’s-veiling veils, or none at all; veiling and 
crape cloth dresses from the first, with black 
and white thin goods for the house. They 
also wear in cooler weather black figured or 
lain camel’s-hair, serge, armure and cheviot. 

heir Henrietta gowns have a black silk vest 
and trimming of silk gimp. 

As soon as a widow leaves off her crape veil 
she also wears the very fashionable camel’s- 
hair goods. 

Young ladies are allowed to wear white 
house dresses from the first, and widows, after 
a year. 

Straw hats trimmed with China crape are 
worn by young women not adopting crape. 
Suéde kid gloves are worn by all until too 
warm for them, and then silk gloves are 
allowable. 

The odor of black goods, that this cor- 
respondent speaks of, depends greatly upon the 
make, some manufacturers being more fortu- 
nate in this respect than others. Crapealways 
will have a peculiar scent, no experiments 
having yet removed it. Mourning dresses 
should be well aired in a shady place at least 
every two weeks. First of all remember that 
in these days of physical culture we are wisely 
taught that our first duty is to care for health 
and it is suicide for a delicate woman to wear 
very deep mourning during warm weather. 

Any of the thin dresses mentioned should 
be lined with plain black percaline or lawn. 
In buying lining for mourning, ask for the 
“fast black’’ cambric, percaline or whatever 
it may be. The old notion of measuring one’s 
grief by the depth of the veil worn is fast 
going out, and it is a well-known fact that 
physicians do not approve of the excessive 
use of crape. With many, the mourning 
affects the spirits and consequently the health, 
which has caused a general lightening of such 
sombre costumes. 
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USIC 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer | 


each month any possible question on Home- 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 
EMMA M. HOOPER. 


Mrs. F. R.—Kindly read answer to L. M. L., and fol 
low those instructions. 


Mrs.F. A. M.—Your kind words are appreciated. You 
will find your “ practical item” elsewhere. 


Mas. J. J. L. 
mistress. 


B. A.—I could not recommend a black surah under 
forty cents a yard for a petticoat. Eight yards will 
answer 


Miss B. B.S., Milwaukee—A letter was sent to your ad 
dress in May, and bas been returned from the Dead 
Letter Office 


D. K. M.—It Is too early to write of fur-trimmed cos 
tumes, but in due course of time you will find them de- 
scribed in the fashion columns. 


L. M. L.—I cannot give addresses of firms in this col- 
umn, but if you send me a private letter containing a 
stamp I will be happy to oblige you. 


All you say is true, but custom is a hard 
The subject is touched upon elsewhere. 


Miss ALICE F.—The “ dip” in the back of skirts may 
be two to four inches on the ground. Do not linea 
train with canvas, as it must fall softly. 


Sure L.—Read answer to Lois. A rich golden-brown, 
rather than a light tan or gray. Clear dark-green 
promises to be a fashionable color this winter. 


“JoLLY GirL”—For early fall, wear focees bodices 
and blouse vests. Later on, fujl front or draped bodices. 
A slender form is more easy to manage than you think. 


Mrs. Kate J.—For early fall, dress your boy of 
three years in jackets and kilts of plafd and plain 
woolen goods, with a blouse of cashmere, surah or 
wash silk. 


W.Q.—You must line a flaring collar with the stiff 
collar canvas, run a fine round wire at the top and bot- 
tom, and then have several cross-pieces of the wire here 
and there, 


ERVILLA V.—Velvet will be greatly used again the 
coming season. Rather than have a poor velvet fora 
trimming use a good velveteen. Fora black silk geta 
medium-sized faillé francaise. 


Mrs. Cuas. K.—Camel’s-hair effects, plain and diago- 
nal stripes, and smooth-finished goods like Henriettas, 
will all be worn in the fall. A long cape is more dressy 
than a jacket, but itis not a‘ standby” like the latter. 


Miss Emity N.—As you did not give the slightest 
clue to your personal septate. I cannot possibly say 
what style of dress will prove becoming. State your 
weight, height, complexion, color of eyes and hair, and 
any peculiarities of face or figure. 


J.G.8.—You may wear your tea-gown any time after 
2 P.M. at home, or, if visiting, to receive calls in. An 
invalid wears one in the evening as well. Ladies often 
wear them to a family dinner, which must be entirely 
private; and after dinner they are not seen in one ex- 
cept by very intimate friends. At a hotel one is not 
supposed to be seen in a tea-gown outside of their room, 
except at the ladies’ luncheon, and then only matrons 
take advantage of this relaxation. 


Lois—The Guo “handsome” costume to be mar- 
ried in, is a visiting and church gown of Bedford cord- 
ing, with a trimming of gimp, and a vest of brocade or 
gutin duchesse. The material is $2.50, and 52 inches 
wide; so six yards will answer for the gown. If you 
wish a silk-lined cape to correspond, buy two and a-half 
vards more. The beauty of the material is such that it 
will not need a quantity of trimming. At your age, I 
would advise a liny bonnet for dressy wear. Suéde 
gloves. 


JOSEPHINE C.—For an elderly person make up the 
black cashmere with a vest or draped plastron, accord- 
ing to her figure, of black surah figured with white or 
lavender. Her“ best black silk” should be a bengaline 
at $1.50, trimmed with a little black lace and silk gimp. 
For a tea-gown have purple cashmere with a lavender 
silk front; trim with a ruching of either material. A 
black bonnet will be appropriate for any of the gowns 
named. Write to the office for back numbers of the 
JOURNAL. 


A. M. R.—I am afraid this answer will be too late to 
be of any benefit to you, out blouse waists have been 
written of in the Fashion Department, and you may 
have had ideas from those. he sleeves may be the 
full shirt shape, gathered at the cuff and shoulder, or the 
high-topped coat style. The blouse must be sufficiently 
long to fuck beneath the skirt, and is worn with a rib- 
bon or fine leather belt. The waist is made with shir- 
rings at the neck, may be drawn on cords likea yoke, 

laited back and front, or made with a pointed yoke in 
he back like a shirt, and loose in front. A high or 
rolled collar. 


Mrs. C. W. G.—When asking how to remodel a dress, 
it will give me a much better idea and help you in the 
end, if you would write whether it is intended for gen- 
eral or dressy wear, and in what shape the pieces are in. 
As regards the tan-colored tricot, trim it with narrow silk 
gimp, half an inch wide, a shade darker than the goods. 
If you are obliged to add a second material, have vest 
and sleeves of satin duchesse, brocade, failé, or velvet, 
the shade of the gimp. The skirt should be “ broken” 
slightly in front with plaits in the belt, or may be lifted 
a trifle on one side to show a facing of the second mate- 
rial. The sieeves are full at the top, and a modified 
coat-basque, with a pointed front and coat length from 
the side seams across the back. 
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DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Out Perfoct-Fitting Dresses. 


No one using a Chart or Square caq 
eompete with McDowell Garment 
D ing Machine in Cutting Stylish, 
Graceful and yt fey jarments, 
Easy to » Rapid to Use, Fits any 
Form, Follows every Fashion. An in- 
veoticn as Useful as the Sewing Ma 
chine, 

Free 20 days to test at own hoine. 
Send - Iilustrated Cireular. 
THE McDOWELL Co. 
6 West 14th Street. New York Ci*- 

Send 35 cents for copy of our elegant French Fashion 

books explaining how to cut latest style garment. 


- THE DOUBLE VE WAIST. — 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CoO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


LADY AGENTS to sell our 
Corsets and Waists. Apply 
CORSET CO., Elgin, Ill. 


Fast Colors, The Best Calico 7.2 nee Se oe 
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No More Round Shoulders. 


Tf you are interestedin musical matters, 
send your name and it will be placed 
on our Mailing List. You will then re- 

ceive free one copy, post-paid, of our new 
Fall Catalogue. Jt covers the entire 
range of veraland instrumental music, 
— sheets, pamphlets, and books, One copy 
free to any address, on request. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J, E. DITSON & CO. 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila, 


FREE: 


To be attractive at social gatherings and 

festivities, you should play one of three 
instruments — the guitar, mandolin, or 
banjo. Either is easily learned in a 
month’s practice. You will then be in 
greater demand and more prominent on 
all social occasions. If you think favor- 
ably of the plan, send for our new Cala- 
logue, which will give you the fullest 
advice as to prices, styles, etc. of each 
instrument. 


Ftohn C. Haynes & Co. 


33 Court Street, and 
453 to 463 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS 





O'NEILL'S 
6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist Sts., 
NEW YORK, 


Importers and Retailers 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, Etc. 





The largest and finest establishment of 
its kind in this country. 


VACATION! 


When our friends are preparing to go 
away on their vacation they would do 
well to call and examine our fine stock of 


SUMMER GooDsS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
Ladies’ Misses’ and Children’s 
Trimmed and Untrimmed 
— HATS — 
for Mountain and Seaside. 
Suits,Wraps, Boys’ Clothing, 
Men’s Fine Underwear, 
Outing and Tennis Shirts. 
We keep everything that man, woman 
or child may need, and at the lowest 
prices. Don’t forget us. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2iIst Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
















Brace. 


ender, 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE COMPANY, Easton. Pa. 


-- -" 


KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOU LDER-BRACE 
. and Suspender Combined 


Expands the Chest; prevents 
Round Shoulders. 
Skirt-Supporter for 
No harness — simple — unlike 
all others. 
Women, Boys and Girls. 
Cheapest and only reliable Shoulder- 
Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 
It is a Combined Shoulder-Brace and Sus- 
It provides new and improved suspenders 
or men’s pants, and supporters for ladies’ underskirts, 
which do the double duty of holding up and bracing up, 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 
paid, of receipt of %1 per pair, plain, or %1.50 silk- 
faced. Send chest measure around the body. 







A perfect 
aadies, 


All sizes for Men, 





Address 


N. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor 
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SOME PRETTY BLACK SILK GOWNS 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 








‘By Isabel A. Mallon 


WOMAN seldom makes a 
mistake when she is 
gowned in a becoming 
black dress. She is cer- 
tain never to offend by 
being conspicuous, and, 
with a little care, her 
black gown can have as 
much style, and certainly 
be as rich looking as any 
costume she may possess, 
From time immemorial 

; one’s best gown has been 
a black silk, and though satins have come and 
gone in feminine favor, though brocades have 
had their day, been cast aside, and are again in 
favor, still, the prettily made, properly trimmed 
black silk costume is always in vogue. The 
black silk with the very heavy cord, and 
which glistens as if it had been oiled, no 
longer obtains; in its place there is a soft, 
lustreless black silk, with a cord of medium 
size, which, because of its lack of stiffening, 
falls in a most graceful manner possible, and 
is extremely becoming. 

THE TRIMMINGS USED 
}* or silk passementeries in all the pretty 
e designs, are much liked on black silk. 
Very often an elaborate pattern is wrought 
out in the silk, and jet stars or crescents are set 
regularly through it, whilea stiff jet fringe— 
each drop of which is shaped like an acorn—is 
the outline finish if the jacket is a zouave or 
Eton shape; or, if a square collar or pointed 
plastron that permits an edge finish, is the 
decoration chosen. French lace is also used 
upon these costumes, and full frills about the 
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A VELVET AND SILK COSTUME (Illus. No. 2) 


basque edges or on the skirt, make not only a 
suitable, but a very rich trimming. The black 
silk gown is essentially the toilette of the 
matron, and those described in this article are 
for her special benefit, as how to make a black 
silk gown that is at once pretty and becoming 
to her, is sometimes a little difficult. 


A TYPICAL BLACK SILK GOWN 
VERY simple, but very pretty, black 
- silk gown, is pictured at illustration No. 
1. The silk used for it is the lustreless kind 
described. The skirt is almost plain in front, 
a few folds taking away from the absolutely 
severe effect, while in the back it is arranged 
in full, soft plaits, that extend sufficiently far 
to allow for a short, graceful train. The 
bodice is a pointed basque, closed in front with 
small black silk buttons, and having for its 
decoration a passementerie jacket, that is 
sewed on to the material, and which, prettily 
enough, retains its position. A fringe of 
pendant jets is the finish. The sleeves are 
prettily full, and have narrow cuffs of the 
passementerie, and the collar is covered with 
the sparkling jet. Such a gown as this may 
€ worn for visiting, will be quite proper at a 
reception, or a wedding, and is, indeed, 
thoroughly suited to be what a matron would 
call her “ best dress.” 


VELVET AND SILK 

JHE mingling of velvet and silk must be 
recognized always as a very rich one, 

and the matron who prefers to put her money 
In velvet rather than in trimmings that are 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, displays a 
great deal of wisdom, for she knows that 
while there is a piece of the velvet left it can 
always be utilized. At illustration No. 2 isa 
Own that was made for a young married 
woman, and which, prettily enough, exhibits 


the much favored combination of black silk 
and black velvet. By-the-by, Ido not advise 
cheap velvet; it announces just what it is, ina 
very short time grows cottony-looking, and 
has an air that is anything 
but refined. A good velvet 
will outwear every gown 
upon which it is used, and 
can eventually be made 
into wraps, form rosettes 
for bonnets or gowns, and 
serve for a trimming here, 
a facing there, and a knot 
some place else. 

The skirt of this gown 
is, like most of the black 
silk skirts this season, 
quite plain in front, 
though itis cutin such a 
way that it looks rather 
wide at the bottom. The 
back breadths are slightly 
plaited, and are of black 
velvet. The bodice is a 
round one, and over it is a 
black velvet zouave jacket, 
and concealing the belt 
and extending far up, is 
a black velvet pointed 
girdle, boned so that it 
stays in position, and 
fastened by a lacing on 
the side. The sleeves are 
high and full, with deep 
cuffs of black velvet. The 
bonnet is of black velvet, 
one of the small low 
shapes; has a bunch of 
pink velvet blossoms in 
the front, a black aigrette 
at the back, and black 
ribbon velvet ties stiffly 
arranged in a short bow 
just under the chin. 

For a mourning cos- 
tume, such a design would 
be in very good taste. 
Dull black silk could be 
used for the main portion, 
while crape could form the 
girdle, the jacket, the cuffs 
and the plaits in the back. 
If so much crape were not 
cared for, the skirt might 
be entirely of mourning 
silk. If a black silk were 
to be made over, and it was thought that its 
age would not declare itself if a color were 
put with it, then either dark-blue, or dark- 
green velvet could take the place of the black, 
and a very pretty costume would be obtained. 
However, if it were an entirely new one there 
would be wisdom in choosing that it should 
be all black. 


SOME LIGHT DECORATIONS 


| RENCH lace in frills and flounces, silk 
net and chiffon, are all used upon 
black silk gowns intended either for evening 
or “at-home” wear; an air of elaboration is 
given by such trimmings, and they really look 
a little more rich than trimmings that are 
very much more expensive. At illustration 
No. 3 an idea is given of either chiffon or 
lace on silk. If chiffon is chosen, the black 
embroidered is usually given the preference, 
as the perfectly plain is too apt to give a look 
of mourning toa costume. The lace flounce 
is pretty and graceful, and though it has 
been used in a rather silly way 
during the past summer, still 
it is most effective on silk or 
velvet, and is well suited to a 
gown that, while it is dressy, 
niust not be too gorgeous. 


A LACE TRIMMED FROCK 


LLUSTRATION No. 3. A 
very simple black skirt, 
made with the usual plain 
front and a slight train in the 
back, looks richer because of a 
deep flounce of French lace 
that extends across the front 
and as far back as the side back 
seams. It has, as a finish at 
the top, a silk cord, and at 
each side are loops and ends of 
black gros-grain ribbon that 
seem to hold up the draping 
of the flounce. The bodice is 
a pointed basque, arched well 
on the hips, and hav- 
ing the appearance of 
being much deeper 
than it really is be- 
cause of the lace skirt 
that is added to it, 
and which falls quite 
full, giving the ap- 
pearance of a mar- 
quise coat. The collar 
isa high one, rounded 
in front, and finished 
with a very narrow 
frill of the lace; 
while a jabot of lace 
comes from the collar 
and extends to below 
the waist-line. A cape 
effect is given by the 
arrangement of lace 
on the upper part of 
the bodice, where it 
comes to a point 
in the back, 
makes a raised 
cap on each 
shoulder, then 
comes down ina 
frill to the point 
in front. The 
sleeves are al- 


A LACE AND SILK 
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A SIMPLE BLACK GOWN (Illus. No. 1) 


most plain, and fit the arm rather close. The 
embroidered chiffon could be used in place of 
the lace, but as it is very delicate and will not 
stand much wear, and is quite as expensive 
as the lace would be, preference is given to 
the former. 


A MOURNING COSTUME 


} wearing black without crape, which is so 
; very general nowadays, a black silk cos- 
tume is usually chosen for the gown that is 
supposed to be one’s best. 
For this a dull mourning 
silk is chosen, and it is 
made with great simpli- 
city. A typical one shows 
a skirt almost plain in 
front, but drawn just 
enough to makeit wrinkle 
a little and so give it an 
air of grace. The back is 
full, falls in soft ffolds, 
and has a slight train. 
The bodice is a close-fitted 
one, with jacket skirts 
added, skirts that are ex- 
tremely long and are un- 
trimmed. The closing 
down the front is done 
with small, black cro- 
cheted buttons and the 
revers that are on each 
side of it, are of the black 
silk, faced with black silk 
and with not a single 
stitch showing. The high 
collar has a fold of black 
ribbon as its finish; the 
sleeves are gathered into 
the arm-hole, shaped in 
and come down to the 
hands in Valois fashion. 

Such a gown could, 
after black was laid aside, 
have a colored waistcoat 
put in it, cuffs and collar 
of jeweled passementerie, 
or its sleeves could be re- 
moved, colored velvet 
ones inserted, and the 
waistcoat and collar made 
to matchthe sleeves. If 
crape were worn, the 
skirts of the basque, the 
collar and the waistcoat 
could be of that material, 
if desired. 


> )S\ DO NOT. FORGET 
te VHAT the whisk or 
' | —s whisk 
GOWN (Illus. No. 3) stiff brush which 


may take the dust out 
of your cloth gown, is 
utterly unsuited to freshen up your black silk. 
Instead, you must use upon it what is know as 
a velvet brush, that is, one with very soft hair ; 
or, if you have thetime and patience, you can 
remove all the particles of dust with a soft 
silk handkerchief. Shake your skirt gently, 
but firmly, but do not use the whisk—which 
has so many good qualities—on your silk, for 
good dressmakers all say that a stiff brush 
makes scars on black silk. Certainly the soft 
one will remove the dust better and will not 
wound your fabric. And then, too, put two 
loops on the belt of your skirt and hang it up, 
letting your bodice repose in the primmest of 
positions either in a bureau or a box, properly 
stuffed with soft paper to make it retain its 
shape. 


ABOUT YOUR BLACK SILK 


| N choosing it be a little careful, and select 
_ one that will not cut or grow glossy. The 
extremely fine, or theextremely heavy cord, is 
not to be selected; and, while one doesn't 
wish a mourn- 
ing silk, still, 
what is known 
as a lustreless 
one will wear 
much better 
and is not apt to 
get unpleasant- 
ly glossy. While 
you want a silk 
bodice to fit 
well, itis much 
prettier if it is 
not strained so 
that the seams 
pull and the 
thread show. 
Unless you cau 
put the proper 
amount of trim- 
ming on a black 
silk, choose that 
the fabric shall 
decorate _ itself. 
Now that you 
have gotten 
what you want 

the black silk 
gown—just re- 
member, my 
dear general 
woman, that 


i you want to 

| have it made 
' becoming; that 
you don’t want 
the bodice to 
look like a 
straight jacket, 
but that you do 
want it to be 
prettily trim- 
med, and in 
such a way that 
the lines of your 
figure are eith- 
er subdued or 
brought out as 
you most de- 
sire. The old- 
fashioned word 
“genteel,” de- 
scribes what we 
want in a frock. 
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B&B 
DRY GOODS 
FOR SALE. 


Every kind, quality and style at 


PRICES 
that mean a saving to your POCKET- 
BOOK on every item. 
Large, choice and elegant New 
Fall Assortments of 


Imported Dress Woolens 
and Domestic Suitings 


in an almost endless variety of distinct- 
ively new styles, from 40 cents to $2.50 
per yard, with all intermediate prices. 
We have given special care and study to 
OUR MAIL ORDER SYSTEM 


for ten years, and have so extended it 
that to-day we are sending 


DRY GOODS 
to every County, State and Territory in 
America, demonstrating that 


HIGHEST QUALITIES and LOWEST PRICES 


bring the business even from remote 
parts. ‘The fact that these orders come 
to us also from the largest commercial 
cities, must be conclusive proof that 
the styles, qualities and prices we 
offer are out of the ordinary, and 
particularly favorable to the buyer. 

If interested in this subject, write for 
SAMPLES; also for copy of our 
Illustrated Fashion Journal and 
Catalogue—Autumn edition ready about 
September ist. Free. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


115, 117, 119, 121 Federal Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


MME. 
McCABE’S 
CORSETS y,c0 


ble, Flexible Side and Ex- 
panding Back, are enthusias- 
tically praised and recom- 
mended by ladies who wear 
them. A trial will convince. 
Send for Catalogue. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


ST. LOUIS CORSET CO., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
OCTOBER WEDDINGS! 


1001 persons must make their young friends a Weda- 
ding Gift this fall, and want suggestions about new 
novel and suitable articles, 

To meet this want, we have specially prepared a 
catalogue descriptive of our magnificent stock of 
BRIC-A-BRAC, 

CLOCKS and BRONZES, 

NOVELTIES in GOLD JEWELRY, 
NOVELTIES in SILVER JEWELRY, 
NOVELTIES in MANICURE SETS, 
NOVELTIES in SILVERWARE, 
NOVELTIES in FANS, 

POCKET BOOKS (silver trimmed), 
which will be mailed on application, and selections 
will be forwarded to any city or town in the United 
States upon receipt of price. Send money by check, 
draft or Post-office Order to 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











REFERENCE: Write to friends in Washington, 














(N SNEER INDIA LINONS 


rD PROVE 
eg LAWNS & BATISTE oor 
OR rapt =—>s PRINTED EFFECTS Wa sri? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 
King Philip Mills, 
85 Worth St., New York City. 


Ladies, you should send stamp for samples 
of our Lawns, Cambrics and Nainsooks. 

Preserve this advertisement as it will not 
appear through the summer months. 





A complete garment worn under 

aan the corset or flannels, protecting 

af ee the clothing from perspiration, 

> f Cheaper than dress shields, one 
; pair doing the work of six. 

Misses’ bust measure, 28-33,§ .80 

an 





» bs 
¢? Ladies’ “* 34-39, 1.00 


M. DEWEY, Mfr. 1397 W. Monroe St., Chicago. AGENTS , 
Send Money by P. O. Order, Catalogue Free. WANTED. 
LADIES we want a reliable woman in every County to 
» establish a Corset Parlor for the sale of Dr. 
Nichols’ Celebrated Spiral Spring Corsets and Clasps. 
Wages, $40 to #75 per month, and expenses. We furnish 
complete stock on consignment: settlements monthly 





$3 Sample Corset free, Send Is cents postage for sample 
and terms. NICHOLS & CO., 378 Canai St, New York. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 


By Isabel 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


EARLY FALL DAYS 


A. Mallon 


MRS. MALLON will be glad to answer any question about woman s wear which may be sent 


to her by JOURNAL readers. 
Department in the JOURNAL ; 














aig! ON’T believe, my dear wo 

; % man, that you can’t wear a 
we straw bonnet far into the 
ir fall, and don’ tthink that you 
“5 have got to get a velvet ora 
A, ~ felt one simply because they 
5 AX re «are displayed in the mil 


liner’s windows. Your Eng 
lish cousin believes she has attained the very 
height style when, in October -or 
November, she is wearing furs and a straw 
bonnet. Without going as faras this I will 
still say that the straw bonnet may be worn 
through September and into October; freshen 
it upalittle; if you like take off the flowers 
if they have lost their brightness through the 
summer sun, and replace them either with 
wings or tips, but do not discard the becoming 
straw shape too early. It is more than proba- 
ble that the small bonnets will hold their own 
during the winter; for gentlewomen have 
found them too refined and too comfortable 
to be willing to let them pass aside very soon. 
Ties retain their position and may be looped, 
or may be drawn up and fastened with very 
tiny pins. These pins, usually costing about 
twenty or twenty-five cents, imitate little 
flowers in enamel, jet stars, or crescents, gold 
fleur de lis or coronets, in fact, all sorts of de- 
signs that can be wrought out about the size 
of a pea, and mounted on a pin about an inch 
and a half long. 


of good 


DESIGN that will undoubtedly be pop- 
£ ular during the winter months with 
young ladies who like full plain skirts, blouse 
waists and cutaway jackets has just been re- 
vived. It consists of absolute braces of two 
inch gold braid crossed in the back, just as a 
man wears his, brought down over each 
shoulder and fastened at each side, while a 
gold belt of the same width conceals their 


fastening as well as the belt of theskirt. With 
black wool, or black cashmere these gold 


girdles and braces will really look very pretty. 





MONG the pretty slippers for evening 
i wear are noticed those of black velvet, 
with a gold or silver buckle upon them, or a 
tiny little ornament in Rhine stones as their 
decoration. How many people know that 
this is a fashion adopted from the Orient 
where even the bridal slipper is of white vel- 
vet embroidered with gold?) The Turkish 
slippers, such us the ladies of the Arabian 
Nights wore, and which may have decorated 
the feet of Blue Beard’s unfortunate wives, 
are specially liked for bedroom wear. They 
are all leather and are shown in all the colors 
of the rainbow, heavily embroidered with 
either gold, silver or white; are heelless, and 
have their pointed toes turned up in that 
coquettish fashion which tends to make the 
feet look small. They are extremely comfor- 
table for bedroom slippers and, as they are not 
expensive, almost every woman who desires 
can have a pair. 


ey is probably no fan as useful as the 
one of black gauze. It may be decorated, 
as many are, with embroidery in tinsel. One 
that seems made especially for a loyal French 
woman, has embroidered all over the fan in 
silver threads tiny fleur de lis. Another has a 
huge butterfly just in the centre, while another 
has small beetles of gold traversing it in dif- 
ferent directions. 
his « question of the becomingness of blue 
is one that is continually arising. Na- 
poleon blue, a grayish tint, is only adapted 
to brunettes, and the peculiar shade of blue 
which is sometimes called sapphire, sometimes 
called robin’s egg, sometimes called electric 
blue, is also best suited to the ladies with dark 
hair and clear dark complexions. These 
shades are very apt to make a blonde look 
colorless. A pure blonde with clear eyes can 
always wear baby blue in the evening, but if 
she wishes the whiteness of her skin and the 
blueness of her eyes and the yellow of her 
hair to be brought out most effectively, she 
will choose rose color. All the dark shades of 
blue are suited to her, and she will be wisest if 
she chooses them in preference to all other 
shades of the color which is called heavenly, 
and which, in its perfection, is best suited to 
angels and those beautiful somethings that 
come next to them, 7. e., babies. 





RETTY little caps made of embroidered 
chiffon, little caps that are really most 
coquettish in appearance, are being worn in 
this country by young matrons, as well as by 
older ones. Heretofore, even the tiniest cap 
has been relegated either to the breakfast table, 
or to elderly ladies, but now the lady who is 
at home for the evening and who wishes to 
look specially dressed for home, assumes one 
of these pretty little frills and delights her- 
self by thinking how matronly she looks in 
it. The easiest way to make one, is to have 
a tiny foundation of stiff net cut in an oval 
shape, sew a frill of chiffon about it, then 
turn the chiffon over toward the centre like a 
cascade and just there, where it is most becom- 
ing, place a ribbon bow or rosette, as your 
fancy dictates. 


NE of the prettiest tea-cups shown is ex- 

actly like a trumpet flower reversed with 

a leaf for the saucer. The natural colors are 

used and the contrast is not only dainty, but 
is is artistic. 





She asks, however, that she be permitted to answer through this 
though, if stamps are inclosed, she will reply by mail. 
letters to MRS. MALLON, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Address all 


” you happen to have a rattan lounge 


nothing will make it quite as decorative | 


as bandana handkerchiefs tied in each cornet 
in a fashion that pleases you, andis odd. A 
few pillows covered with the same brilliant 
material for absolute use, that is to fit in at 
the back, or to be placed as is most comforta- 
ble, should be on it. Never have pillows 
about that cannot be used. A pillow is essen- 
tially a something intended to make one com- 
fortable, and it ought to do its duty in life. 


| F you want to send something to a small 

baby who has not yet been made a Christ- 
ian, go toa French confectioner and choose a 
white box which is marked ‘ Souvenir de 
Baptéme "in gold letters, and which has tiny 
cherubs in white enamel frisking all over the 
lid. Have this filled with white almonds and 
covered with the usual white lace paper. Tie 
it up with broad white ribbon, and if you are 
sending the baby something else let the little 
package be arranged among the ribbon loops. 
Then, if your friends do not understand the 
French custom, tell them that the bonbons are 
to be handed about, and each person present is 
to eat one and make a good wish for the small 
stranger who has just been named. We are 
rather too prone nowadays to laugh at what 
we call sentimental customs, but you know 
they are after all the customs that keep you 





and me and our sisters and brothers together, 
and anything that can make life sweeter, or 


bring into it more love, is to be commended, | 


\ HITE ribbon fillets are still fancied in 

the hair for evening. A mode of | 
arranging the ribbon, a little newer than that | 
of the fillet, consists in having it banded | 
around the hair and tied in a small bow with 
ends on the left side of the head very close to 
the centre. One must be very certain of its 
extreme becomingness before a ribbon band is 
assumed as a head dress. 


— | 


wt KN who have very heavy suits of | 

hair continue to wear it in basket | 
fashion, that is, braided as finely as possible | 
and wound round and round the head where | 
it is fastened either with small tortoise shell 
or gold hair-pins. Curiously enough, both 
the real tortoise shell and the real gold pins 
are undesirable. The first cannot endure 
change of climate and easily breaks, the second 
are not as smooth as hair-pins should be and 
pull the hair; so, for once, [ recommend an imi- 
tation rather than a reality. 


Slew - young girl who is fortunate enough 

to get a little silver bonbon box for her 
birthday, can now choose one on which is 
enameled, in its natural colors, her favorite 





flower, of course, in miniature. Rosebuds, 
white and purple lilacs, pansies, violets and 
daisies, seem to be ones specially liked. 


HAT most coquettish of feminine belong- 
ings—the apron—is again worn, Itmay | 
be made of silk or cotton; but, to be en- 
tirely fashionable, it must have a positively 
pointed bib, fastened on the bodice with a tiny 
gold-headed pin. 


IMPERIAL 
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GRANUM Sn 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL ~—~ emu ==> 


FOOD. 


HE writer has a child that is 

as strong an argument for 

the use of IMPERIAL GRANUM 
as any mother could wish, and we 
therefore speak from experience 
when we say that it is both safe 
and nutritious, and it is the testi- 
mony of thousands of mothers 
who have brought up their chil- 
dren on IMPERIAL GRANUM 
that this preparation for infants’ 
diet is successful where many 
others fail. It has been on the 
market for many years, and its ~ 
sales are constantly increasing, Ry 
and it is used as a FOOD for ? © 
INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS 
and THE AGED, as well as for 
nursing-mothers, infants and 
children. The greatest possible 
care is used in its manufacture, as 
we can testify, having visited the 
factory. Absolute cleanliness 
prevails, and the greatest care is 
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taken to have the product absolutely uniform. The fact that physicians 
almost universally recommend IMPERIAL GRANUM is sufficient proof of its 


Standard quality._¢rrisian Union, New York, 
SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


| electricity. 


—— 








annoyance ; 


Healthy Exercise 
That's what the work of washing clothes 
and cleaning house amounts to when it’s 





done with Pyles Pearline. Little 
orno rubbing; no drudgery; less 
more comfort ; 
more cleanliness; more econ- 
omy; and a large saving of 
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, 


wear and tear onallsides. You'll find directions on back of pack- 
age, for easy washing. It will cost you five cents to try it. Every 
grocer has Pearline—nothing else gives satisfaction tothe mill- 
ions of women who use and have been using PEARLINE for 


years—women who rely on their brains to save their backs. 
Peddlersand some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they 


Beware claim to be Pearline, or *‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are 


not, and besides are dangerous, 169 


ments to please you, 


our garments, 


tions; 





them by return mail. 








‘Trade-Mark. 





Cloaks, $3.95; 


TAMES PYLE, New York. 


CLOAKS-JACKETS-WRAPS. 


Heretofore you have been buying your Cloaks and Wraps ready-made, and if your 
experience has been that of the majority of ladies you have not found ready-wade gar- 
They are not made as nicely as you would wish; 
fit—and they don’t give satisfaction. 

We make all our Cloaks to order, and that is the secret of the perfect fit and finish of 
We are manufacturers, and by selling direct to you, we save you the 
jobber’s and retailer’s profits, amounting to about one-third the cost of the cloak. No 
matter where you live we prepay all express charges at our own expense, 

We sell Ladies’ Cloth Jackets, from $3.60 up; 
$4.50; Reefer Jackets, with Fur Shaw! Collar and Fur Facing, $6.65; Long Cloth Capes, 
83.25; Ladies’ Newmarkets, 8.50; Plush Jackets, $14.50; Plush Sacques, $17.75: 
Newmarkets, 4.65; Children’s 
garments up to the most expensive. 

Our new Fall Catalogue, with illustrations, descriptions and prices of more than 100 
styles of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Cloaks, Wraps and Furs, is now ready. 
mail it to you, together with complete measuremeat blanks (which insure a perfect fit), 
a forty-eight inch tape measure, and more than FORTY SAMPLES of the Cloths 
and Plushes of which we make the garments, to select from, on receipt of four cents in 
Stamps to prepay postage, 


they don’t 
Why not have them made to order then ? 


Knglish Walking Jackets, 3/ length, 


: Misses’ 
also many other styles and higher priced 


We will 


Our samples include a handsome line of Imported and 


Domestic Kerseys, Cheviots, Beavers, Chinchillas, Diagonals, Bedford Cords, Wide Wales, 
Chevrons, Camel’s-Hair, Whipcords, ete., 


in solid colors, stripes, plaids and combina 


also a line of English Seal Plushes in different qualities. é 
Our Catalogue and Samples will save you from $2 to #15 on every Cloak, and will aid 
you to get a stylish and perfect-fitting garment. 


Write for them to-day; you will get 


Please mention THE LADIES’ HoMk JOURNAI 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 21 Wooster St., New York City. 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is 
unsurpassed, This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- 
men’s Shirts, in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is 
guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 

Inquire for this brand, and take No supstiTUTE. 

In purchasing garments, ask for Pride of the West. 

For sale by all leading retail Dry -Goods dealers in 
the United States. 


Your Heater is All Right! - 


It kept you too hot or too cold last winter, and wasted coal becatise it lacked a 


Powers Duplex Temperature Regulator 


which automatically controls Steam, Hot Air and Hot Water (preventing the latter from boiling over), 


Keeps your house at any desired temperature. 


recommend it. All women love it, 
No nonsense, 


Catalogues mailed free. 


Requires no attention, and SAVES FUEL. 
Only coal dealers frown on it. 
SENT ON APPROVAL ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Doctors 
Cheap, durable, easily put on. No 


POWERS’ DUPLEX REGULATOR CO., 83 Erie Street, Chicago. 
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Shipping Depot, John Carle & Sons, New York. 





LORENCE Home Needlework. 

The 1891 edition itt aol 

of this popula 7 
Series is NOW @& 
ready. It teach- 
es how to make § 
from Corticellior § 
Florence Crochet 
Silk, Crocheted ¢ 
Slippers (see en- 
graving), Scarfs § 
(3 new Styles), 
Beaded Bags, 
Belts, Macreme 
Lace, Embroid- 
ery, etc. 96 pages, 
fully illustrated. 
This book will 
be mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6c. Men- 
tion year, to avoid \ 3 ties 
confounding with pre- Wigam 
vious editions. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 

Florence, Mass. 


A Postal 










Card 


with your name and address upon it, sent to 
The Demorest Fashion and Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., 17 East 14th Street, New York, 
will bring a sample copy of The Mme. D ynorest 
Iilustrated Monthly Fashion Fournal, & Maga 
zine of forty pages and handsomely colored 
plate, and thirty fashion designs. 
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SOME AUTUMN GOWNS AND COATS 
By Isabel A. “Mallon 


~|EPTEMBER is essentially 
the month of pretty cloth 
gowns and coats. The 
summer frocks are still 
worn, but over them is 
assumed a jaunty jacket 
that tends, while it dis- 
plays its own freshness, 
not to bring out in too 
decided a way that the 
frock under it is not of yesterday. September 
is also the month when the storm-coat is 
looked for, when wise women know that the 
rainy days will come and that whether they 
are at home or abroad, at the seaside or in the 
mountains, a pretty as well as a useful coat is 
required, 

Serge or diagonal, in dark blue, black, or 
brown, is best liked for such coats; the linings 
of which may be of soft fancy silk, of surah 
silk in one color, or, if it is preferred, they may 
be unlined; however, a storm-coat is some- 
thing that does not go out of fashion and, con- 
sequently, as with care one may last for 
several seasons, it is wiser to get a good one, 
properly made and finished. When _ plaid 
linings are used bright colors are noted in 
them; the plain colors occasionally contrast, 
but much oftener are in harmony with the 
coat. 











A DESIRABLE RAINY-DAY COAT 


ARK-blue diagonal is used for making 
this coat (Iilustration No.1), which is 

fitted in the back, double-breasted in front, 
where it is semi-loose. The collar turns over, 
and under it is buttoned a graceful cape lined 
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AN AUTUMN GOWN (Illus. No. 2) 


throughout with red silk, which extends below 
the waist-line. A monk's hood of the serge, 
lined with scarlet, is above the cape and is also 
detachable. It is picturesque and gives an ex- 
tremely bright spot to the long and useful 
wrap. The gloves are heavy walking ones, 
one of the dark tan shades, and the umbrella 
is a dark-blue silk. 

Dark blue is specially preferred for these 
coats because it not only withstands rain drops, 
but it isa very long time before a combination 
of even water and sun will make it look 
shabby. Itis the color selected by the sailors 
because of its good wearing qualities, and for 
that reason it should announce itself as spe- 
cially intended for wear wherever the water 
may be. A black coat, made after this design, 
has a lining of black-and-white plaid silk; a 
dark-brown one has a bright scarlet lining, and 
a brown-and-white checked one has a plain 
brown lining. 


THE TYROLEAN HAT 


IE Tyrolean hat which, during the sum- 
mer, has been much in vogue for 
traveling and for general street wear, will un- 
doubtedly remain in fayor during the early 
fall months. The felt ones are given the 
preference, althongh straw ones in red, brown, 
hunter’s green, and black are noted. In shape 
they much resemble the English walking hat, 
though they are smaller and have the crown 
indented, the brim being rolled on each side. 
Sometimes it is faced, sometimes bound, and 
very often the hat fabric itself is finished in 
such a way that neither binding nor facing is 
necessary. A very fashionable hat of coarse 
red straw is the Tyrolean shape, and has the 
simplest of decorations; a broad band of 
black velvet ribbon passes about the crown, 
and on the left side are loops of veivet ribbon 
that have a black aigrette standing up from 
them, This is a pretty bright hat and usually 
becoming. 
In wearing these hats a short band is con- 
sidered most proper, and the hair is curled 
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slightly at the sides. Black felt hats look best 
with a heavy gros-grain ribbon on them of the 
same sombre shade as the felt itself. Very 
often the ribbon is not arranged in loops, but 
is, instead, in a stiff rosette, and then neither 
aigrette nor small wing—which, by-the-by, is 
often used-—is considered necessary. The mag- 
pie effect—that of having a white felt hat with 
black velvet trimmings, or a black felt hat 
with white trimmings—is seen, but is scarcely 
advised as, it must be confessed, it is rather 
conspicuous. Do not wear your hat too far 
forward on your face; instead, permit the band 
to show and you will find that the somewhat 
stiff air given by the English walking hat is 
entirely lost. 


THE FASHIONABLE PRINCESSE GOWN 

NHE Princesse shape has again come to the 

fore, and every gown that can be devel- 
oped in that way is. Itis a shape that is not 
only picturesque, but thoroughly becoming. 
(Illustration No. 2). No material is too simple 
to be developed in it, and none is too rich; but 
care must be taken in making a Princesse 
gown to see that the skirt portion is draped to 
suit the figure of the wearer, and that the 
trimming is so arranged that the figure is 
brought out at its best. 

The costume pictured, is a Princesse gown 
of olive-green camel's-hair cloth. The sec- 
tions of the skirt flare apart and show dull, 
Indian-red velvet, gaining in this way a com- 
bination of autumn colors that is at once 
artistic and becoming. The bodice portion is 
double-breasted, and closed with small, flat 
buttons matching the green in color. The 
collar and revers and cuffs are of the Indian 
velvet, while the braiding is done with a mixed 
soutache that shows red, green and gold, the 
darker shades in it predominating so that the 
effect is really much quieter than one would 
suppose from the description. The hair is 
arranged in a low knot on the neck, and an 
Alpine hat of tan straw, with a ribbon of green 
velvet around it, is worn. The gloves are of 
tan-colored kid, and the parasol is of the dull 
red hue of the velvet. 

SOME SIMPLE DESIGNS 
” a simpler gown made after this design 

_ were desired, it is suggested that it should 
be of dark-blue camel's-hair, with velvet the 
same shade, and having a braiding of blue and 
gold mixed soutache; or, if one objects to the 
braiding, the velvet could form the only deco- 
ration, the edges of the panel-like skirt being 
simply bound with inch-wide velvet ribbon. 


WHAT IS A JAUNTY JACKET? 

JAUNTY jacket is one that fits well; 

that is becoming, and that is suited to 
the time of the year and the style of the gown 
with which it is worn. Now, a reefer-jacket 
is jaunty looking, but I cannot advise one for 
a woman of fifty, though I can advise her to 
wear a tight-fitting jacket. These are many 
in design, and can be developed in any color 
or material fancied. The Marquise coats look 
extremely well on ladies who are inclined to 
be a little stout, for the length of the coat 
hides flesh as well as it brings out slenderness, 
and as, of course, it does not need always to 
be trimmed as elaborately as it sometimes is, 
it will not add an inch to one’s size. A well- 
fitting jacket, buttoned or fastened properly, 
does more to give a plain toilette an air of 
style than almost any other garment. For the 
early fall many women have coats simply 
fitted over their muslin bodices, and wear them 
in that way, having a 
dark skirt specially in- 
tended for use with 
them, The figure is re- 
duced by this and, as 
the jackets are silk- 
lined, they are not un- 
pleasant to wear. How- 
ever, when the cooler 
days come, it will be 
necessary to assume a 
jersey under one, or else 
to have the seams let 
out so that the ordinary 
basque may be worn. 


A STYLISH AUTUMN COAT 


A NEW material re- 

sembling cordu- 
roy, but softer and 
lighterin texture, forms 
the main portion of this 
coat (Illustration No. 
3), which is close-fitting 
in the back, semi-fit- 
ting at the sides, and 
turning over to permit 
a close-fitting waistcoat 
to be seen. Two shades 
of blue are used for this. 
The corded material 
being of the darker, 
while the waistcoat, 
the fans setin the skirt, 
the facings and the V- 
shapes that decorate 
the sleeves, are all of 
the lighter shade orna- 
mented with a floriated 
pattern described by 
two widths of dark- 
blue braid. The waist- 
coat is striped with the 
braid as is shown, and 
the collar is almost en- 
tirely covered with it. 
The fastening, which 
isin the centre, is done 
by safety-hooks, and is not visible ; thesleeves 
are prettily, but not exaggeratedly high, and a 


good breadth of shoulder is gained by the 
arrangement of the shoulder collar. The 


hair is in alow knot. The hat is a raised one 





A JAUNTY JACKET (Illus. No. 3) 
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of blue chip, with a wreath of blue blossoms | 
under it, resting on the hair, and loops of | 
blue ribbon, wings of coarse cream-colored 
embroidery and more blossoms almost hide 
the crown. The gloves are white glacé kid 
with the black stitching. 
WHAT WILL REMAIN IN FAVOR 
HE reefer-coat with its double-breasted 
front und bright lining, is one of the 
styles that remains with us season after season. 
Personally, I like a reefer-coat because it is so 
easy to assume; and, between you and me, 
my dear general woman, the only objection I 
have to the serge one I possess is, that after 
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THE STYLISH STORM-COAT (Illus. No. 1) 
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LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
GENUINE THOMSON’S 
Glove-Fitting Corsets. 
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The BEST KNOWN CORSETS in the World. 


ASE TO SEE STYLES 


E and B, made in Royal Fast Black, White and 
French Gray. All the leading dealers have them for 
sale. Money refunded if not satisfactory in every 
particular. 


Ladies’ Silk Waists. 


A special and beautiful lot of 3000 Black Surah 
Waists at only $3.75; worth fully $5.00 each. These 
waists are made from fine quality 
pure silk genuine Swiss surah, the 
most beautiful and suitable of all 
surahs for waists. Sent, prepaid, to 
any address in the United States on 
receipt of price. Order at once, 
giving bust measure only, and if it 
is not satisfactory you can return it, 
and we will cheerfully refund the 
money. 

We are the largest handlers of 
Dress Silks and Seal Plush Cloaks 
in America. Our elegant fall cata- 
logue will be ready about September 
15th. We are receiving hundreds 
of names dally for it. Send your address now and get 
one of the first editions. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS. 
lll State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CASKH'S 














two years service it doesn’t show the slight- 
est inclination to wear out. The plainly fitted 
coat—that is, the long one, shaped to the 
figure, double-breasted, and having for its dec- 
oration only its perfect fit and the buttons that 
close it—is another style that does not go 
out. The ulster, with the close-fitting back 
and the double-breasted front, is always in 
vogue, and so is the double-breasted jacket, 
which has a semi-loose back and a strap hold- 
ing it in position at the waist-line. 


THE WORDS OF ADVICE 


~ COULD never write about the belongings 
of the general woman without reminding 

her of this: That a well made cloth coat, or a 
gown, is like a good conscience; it can stand 
any amount of wear 
and tear and you know 
just what it is. One 
properly made cloth 
gown will out-wear ten 
that are badly cut and 
badly sewed. One coat 
that fits well, is a good 
color, and trimmed to 
suit your style, will 
give you more satisfac- 
tion than twenty 
bought in a hurry, 
thought of just for the 
time and only sug- 
gested by one special 
frock. Just how the 
lining is put in gives an 
air of style to the coat ; 
just the sort of but- 
tons chosen make it 
proper. If the cut isa 
tight one, it should fit 
well, and if it is loose 
it should still hang 
straight. The good 
points of a coat are 
many. The bad ones 


dressmaker are 
than many. | 

Do you ever take ad- 
vice? You may laugh 
and think itis very easy 
to give it, but you can 
be very certain of this 
—that when I offer ad- 
vice it is about some- 
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For trimming ladies’ and children’s un- 
derclothing, and children’s and infants’ 
washing dresses. Also, for pillow-shams, 
spreads, and all bed-linen, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK (with woven patterns of 
materia!) free by post. Address 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


AND SKIRT SUPPORTERS, 


Combined with her Patent 
Corset Springs, make the 
most comfortable and dur- 
able corset that can be 
found. These Patent 
Springs are designed 
to take the place 
of the bones in any 
part of the cor- 
set, and are 
guaranteed not 
to break. 


LADY 
CANV ASSERS 
WANTED. 


For circulars and terms to agents send to 


MADAME GRISWOLD, 






















thing in regard to 
which I have had a sad 
and sorry experience 
and want to save some | 
other woman from the 
same. This is it: Go 
without a coat if you | 
can't get the right kind. 

I am speaking now of 

the coat that is a lux- 

ury. Don’t wear a coat trimmed with gold 

braid, which is improperly cut, which is too 

short-waisted, which draws at the seams, and 

on which the gold simply looks as if it were 

there to hide some defects. 
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923 Broadway, New York; 7 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass. ; or to General Agents, M. M. Wygant & Co., 
Fredonia, N. Y.; J. B. Putnam, 126 State street, 
Chicago, Il. 





Ladies, Send Stamp for Primer. 


I do shopping of all kinds. Eight years’ experience; 
best reference. MARJORIE MARCH, 904 Spruce St., Phila. 


H OYD 0 supporter and shoulder-brace combined, 


Price, $1. Send stamp for circular to HOYDON 
MFG. CO., 1322 Elisworth St., Philada. Agents wanted. 





Corset substitute. Bosom-form, skirt- 








| BVERY WOMAN requiring Dry Goods during the 
coming Fall needs our 160-page fllustrated “ Shopping 
Guide.” Free, on application to MANDEL BROS., Chicago. 
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By Maria Parloa 


[With the next issue of the JOURNAI MISS PARLOA will, as previously announced become its 


domestic editor and counsellor.-—Editor, THI 





heey POINCE begin to use the 
Lae ¥ chafing-dish and the va- 


Se | || a i \F riety of savory dishes 
WD |S you can cook—all of 
f= w which also can be cooked 


onthe ordinary range 


ony “i » “ 

£& WS] will surprise you. Here 

a ‘| are a few more in addi- 
om tion to those which I 

P=s 


had the pleasure of con- 
tributing to the April 
Journat. I feel sure of their giving satis- 
faction to any careful housewife who follows 
the directions here given. 

One advantage in using a chafing-dish is, 
that the operation of cooking being per- 
formed at the table, gives one a good ap- 
petite, if it be needed. There is something 
rather fascinating about the little lamp, and 
food seems to taste a hundred per cent better 
for having been daintily prepared right before 
one. Especially in the summer does the chaf- 
ing-dish demonstrate its value; for house- 
keepers can easily cook palatable luncheons, 
or little suppers with it, avoiding the I:bor 
and pe incidental to keeping the 
kitchen fire burning. 


LITTLE PIGS IN BLANKETS 

IGHTEEN large oysters, an equal num- 
P ber of slices of boneless breakfast bacon, 
and a plate of toast should be allowed for 
three persons. Get the bacon where they use 
a machine forcutting it, and have it cut as 
thin asa shaving. If you cannot get it cut in 
this way, it is better to buy the bacon in the 
viece and cut it with asharp knife yourself. 
Ihe slices should be so thin that one could 
almost see through them. Wrap each oyster in 
aslice of the bacon, and fasten it with a wooden 
tooth-pick. Light the lamp, having the wicks 
rather high, and place the granite-ware dish 
over it. In a few seconds put in as many 
“little pigs” as will lie flat on the bottom of 
the pan. Turn constantly with a fork until 
they are brown on both sides; serve at once 
on slices of toast. Put in another layer and 
cook as before. With a dish of common size 
six or eight can be cooked at a time. 


LAMBS’ KIDNEY SAUTE 
OUR kidneys should be used for three 
people. Wash them, remove the skin 
and hard white cores, and cut them into thin 
round slices. Have the lamp wicks low. 
Place the granite-ware pan over the lighted 
lamp, and put into it two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and one teaspoonful of flour. Stir 
until the butter begins to bubble; then put in 
the sliced kidneys, and season with one tea- 
spoonful of salt and a little pepper. Stir with 
a fork for three minutes turning the pieces of 
kidney over, so that each shall come in con- 
tact with the bottom of the pan. Now add 
two tablespoonfuls of lemon-juice and a gill 
of cold water. Stir until the sauce begins to 
boil. The meat must never fry or boil rap- 
idly, as a high temperature would harden it. 
Serve with toast. Instead of the lemon and 
water, there may be added to the kidneys half 
a pint of stewed tomato, cold. When this be- 
gins to boil, blow out the light and serve at 
once. 











DEVILED OYSTERS 

OR three people use eighteen large oysters, 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon-juice, one level teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one teaspoonful of mixed mustard 
and half a saltspoonful of cayenne. Drain 
the oysters. Put the butter in a granite-ware 
dish and light the lamp. When the butter is 
hot, add the oysters and other ingredients. 
Stir until the oysters begin to curl on the 
edge, which will be in about four minutes. 
Serve at once on hot toast. For cooking this 
dish, the wick of the lamp should be kept 

high to produce great heat. 


SCOTCH WOODCOCK 
HERE will be required for six persons 
half a dozen slices of toast, six hard- 
boiled eggs, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
of flour, one of anchovy paste. half a pint of 
milk, half a teaspoonful of salt and agrain of 
cayenne. Slice the eggs into a soup plate, and 
then chop them with a silver-plaited knife 
until they are rather fine. Put the butter in 
the granite-ware dish and place over the lamp. 
As soon at the butter melts add the flour, and 
stir until the mixture is smooth and frothy, 
but be careful that it does not brown; now 
add the milk, a little at a time, stirring all the 
while. Stir with the back of the bowl of the 
spoon, not the edge. Stir continually until 
the same boils; then add the anchovy paste, 
salt and pepper. Cook for one minute, then 
add the eggs and cook for three minutes. 
Place a slice of toast ona warm plate and 
spread about one-sixth of the woodcock on it. 
Without delay serve the six slices of toast in 
this manner, Should it be necessary to keep 
the woodcock hot for a short time before serv- 
ing, place the dish over another of hot water, 
and cover. 


STEWED MUSHROOMS ON TOAST 


UT the stalks from some fresh mushrooms. 
Have two bowls; one half full of cold 
water. Rinse the mushrooms, one by one, in 
the water, and drop them into the second bowl. 
(They should not rest a moment in the water, 
as that would impoverish them). For one 
pound of mushrooms put into the upper pan 
two tablespoonfuls of butter; cut the mush- 
rooms into this,and sprinkle over them one 
teaspoonful of salt and half a saltspoonful of 
pepper. Cook them gently for ten minutes, 
aving the wicks of the lamp low, and serve 
on toast. 
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BOMBAY TOAST 

ith )R three persons use four eggs, four slices 

of toast, one tablespoonful of anchovy 
vaste, one tablespoonful of chopped capers, 
fralf a teaspoonful of salt, a grain of cayenne 
and two generous tablespoonfuls of butter, 
Break the eggs into a bowl, and beat them 
well; add the salt, pepper and capers. Put 
the butter in the upper pan of the chafing- 
dish and place over the boiling water. As 
soon as the butter is melted, stir in the egg 
mixture and the anchovy paste. Stir until 
the mixture isa creamy mass, then remove at 
once from the hot water and continue stirring 
for half a minute. Spread on thin slices of 
toast; then cut these into squares and serve at 
once. This dish requires moderate heat; 
therefore, have the wicks of the lamp low. 

A CHOICE VENISON STEAK 
HA the steak cut about an inch thick. 
. It may be cut from the loin or leg. 
For one pound of = in the granite- 
ware dish one tablespoonful of butter. Place 
over the lighted lamp, and when the butter 
is so hot that it begins to color slightly, lay 
the steak in it and dredge lightly with salt 
and pepper. Cook for six minutes, turning 
the steak four times. Keep the dish covered 
while the steak is cooking, Serve on very hot 
plates. Cold boiled sweet or white potatoes, 
can be fried in another dish and served with 
the steak. 

AnotueR Metuop—Cook the steak the 
same as by the first receipt, but when it has 
been cooking for three minutes, add one table- 
spoonful of currant jelly, one teaspoonful of 
lemon-juice, a grain of cayenne and one whole 
clove. Stir this wellin the dish. When serv- 
ing the venison put a little of this gravy with 
each portion. 

A Tutrp Way—Slices of rare cold roast 
venison can be prepared the same as in either 
of the foregoing receipts, cooking them four 
minutes, For venison, always have the wicks 
of the lamp high. 


CREAMED DRIED BEEF 

rTXHERE comes in pound and half-pound 

boxes shaved dried beef of good quality. 
In cooking for three people use one-quarter 
of a pound of this beef, one generous table- 
spoonful of butter, a gill anda half of milk, 
one level teaspoonful of flour, and a little pep- 
per, if liked. 

Put the beef in a bowl and pour a pint of 
boiling water on it. Let it stand ten minutes, 
then drain well. Put the butter in the gran- 
ite-ware dish and place over the lighted lamp. 
When the butter is hot, add the beef and stir 
with a fork until the slices begin to curl. Now 
add one gill of the milk. Mix the remaining 
half gill with the flour. When the milk be- 
gins to boil, stir in the flourand milk mix- 
ture. Continue stirring until this boils; then 
serve. 

. ANCHOVY TOAST 

HIS toast is made by frying slices of stale 

bread in clarified butter, and then spread- 
ing them with anchovy paste. The butter 
may be clarified in the kitchen, or on the 
hearth by the open fire, if one has one in the 
room ; or, one wick of the lamp may be lighted, 
the pan of hot water put over it, and the but- 
ter placed in a cup and in the hot water. The 
object in clarifying the butter is that it may be 
heated to a high temperature and not burn. 
Whenever anything is to be fried in butter in 
the chafing-dish the butter should be clarified, 
For six people use six slices of bread, cut thin, 
four iablensnentate of butter, and enough an- 
chovy paste to spread thinly on the toast. 
Clarify the butter by putting it in a cup and 
letting the cup stand in boiling water for half 
an hour. At the end of that time a thick sed- 
iment will have fallen tothe bottom. Pour 
the clear oil (clarified butter) into the granite- 
ware pan. Open the jar of anchovy paste 
Cut the slices of bread into strips, say two or 
three to a slice. Place over the lamp the cup 
containing the butter. When the butter is 
smoking hot putin as many slices of bread as 
will lie flat in the pan. Brown slightly, then 
turn and brown on the other side. Take from 
the pan and spread lightly with anchovy 
paste. Serve at once. 

As soon as the first lot of bread is taken 
from the butter put in another, which will 
brown while you are spreading the first slices 
with the paste. 


INDIAN SANDWICHES 


SUFFICIENT allowance for six persons 

will be eight slices of bread, cut very 

thin, four tablespoonfuls of clarified butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of plain butter, one tea- 
spoonful of flour, one teaspoonful of deviled 
ham, a pint of minced poultry or game, one 
teaspoonful of curry-powder, one teaspoonful 
of salt, a grain of cayenne and half a pint of 
milk. Put the butter in the granite-ware pan 
and when it becomes hot, add the flour and the 
curry-powder. Stir until smooth and frothy 
Gradually add the milk, stirring all the time. 
When this boils add half the salt and all the 
pepper. Sprinkle the remainder of the salt on 
the minced meat. Now stir in the other in- 
gredients and cook for five minutes. Cover 
the dish, and place over a pan of boiling 
water. Cut the slices of bread in halves, Put 
the clarified butter in the granite-ware dish 
and place over the lamp. When smoking hot, 
put in as many slices of bread as will lie flat 
in the dish. Brown slightly on both sides; 
then take out, and putin more bread. Spread 
half aslice of the fried bread with the hot 
mixture and place another half slice on top of 
These sandwiches should be served very 
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LYONNAISE POTATOES 

rT‘HERE will be needed for three people a 

generous pint of cold, boiled potato 
cubes, one tablespoonful of butter, one tea- 
spoonful of minced onion, or a tablespoonful 
of minced chives, half a teaspoonful of 
minced parsley, one teaspoonful of salt and 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of white pepper. 

Put the butter and onion in the granite- 
ware dish and place over the lighted lamp. 
Stir until the onion becomes a golden-brown; 
then add the potatoes, salt and pepper; stir 
constantly with a fork until the potatoes are 
hot and somewhat brown—about six minutes; 
then add the parsley and cook one minute 
longer. 

CHICKEN LIVERS EN BROCHETTE 
N some markets the livers are always re- 
moved from the chickens and sold sepa- 
rately, but in most eastern markets the only 
time it is possible to buy chicken livers in this 
way is when “ broilers” are plenty. Then the 
market men usually retain the livers and sell 
them to their customers. It is well when or- 
dering chickens for broiling to tell the man to 
send the livers. 

When one has boiled fowl the livers should 
be set aside to cook en brochette. If their bea 
pair of fowl of good size the livers will yield 
eight portions; not large, it is true, but very 
dainty. 

For two sets of livers have eight slices of 
boneless breakfast bacon, cut very thin. Cut 
the gall-bag from the livers; then wash and 
wipe them, and season. with a little salt and 
pepper. Cut each liver into four parts. Fold 
each part in a sliceof bacon and fasten with a 
steel bird-skewer. Put the granite dish over 
the lighted lamp, and when it becomes heated, 
ut in the livers. Cook for six minutes, turn- 
ing frequently. Serve on slices of toast. 


CHEESE FONDUE 

ys three or four people use six eggs, four 

ounces of soft domestic cheese, three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, a level teaspoonful 
of salt, and a half saltpoonful of cayenne. 
Cut the cheese into smal! bits. Beat the eggs 
until light. Put boiling water in the under 
pan, place the upper pan over it, and set the 
two pans over the lighted lamp. Put the but- 
ter in the upper pan, and when it is melted 
add the cheese, beaten eggs and seasonings. 
Stir constantly until the cheese is melted and 
the eggs begin to thicken. When the mixture 
is acreamy mass serve immediately. If the 
fondue is cooked too long the eggs will harden, 
injuring the dish. 


DEVILED LOLSTER 
I hy srepared in the same manner as creamed 
| He save that you add to the sauce one 
tablespoonful of mixed mustard and a grain 
of cayenne. 
Crabs may be served, creamed and deviled, 
the same as lobster. 


FISH IN CREAM 
HE same kind of sauce is wanted as for 
. creamed potatoes, and also one pint of 
any kind of cooked fish, freed from skin and 
bones and torn into flakes with a fork. For 
some tastes one teaspoonful of grated Parme- 
san cheese is a pleasing addition. 





| DELICIouS MINCE PIES 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 








received at all Pure 
Food Expositions for 
r\._ Superior Quality, 

\ NN 'Y Cleanliness, and con ve- 
i, \ \\ nience to housekeepers. 





\ No Alcoholic Liquors. 


Each Package contains material for two large pies. 
If your grocer does not keep the None Such brand, 
send 20c, for full size package by mail, prepaid, 


MERRELL& SOULE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





A Vacation Trip 


TO THE 


ROCKIES. 


Tue CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’y 
runs through Car Vestibuled trains from Chi- 
cago to Denver and Colorado Springs. This 
Jatter point is but six miles from the popular 

leasure resort, Manitou, that is at foot of 

ike’s Peak. A Carriage Drive from Colorado 
Springs through the Garden of the Gods to 

anitou is most charming, and to ride in a 
Railway Car to the top of Pike’s Peak (road 
pow completed), is truly wonderful. 

SECURE YOUR TICKETS VIA THE 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE. 


B@. ST. JOHN, JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’! Manager. G.T. & PP, Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


URTAIN:>- oo TRETCHER 


any size curtain or light goods. 
No more backachesr, tired knees or sore fingers; 
cumbersome frames and pinning down discard- 














ed. Rolled up and kept clean in box 10in. long, 
6in.square. Curtains stretchedin one-fifth the 
time takes to pin. A Woman’s idea, endorsed 
by everybody trying it. Delivered anywhere in 
Us free, on receipt of price, 82.00. Agents 


anted, pays well. Canada patent for sale. 


OM Hoimed Mes. co, 216 curkst, Curcago, iu. 











W A L LAKGE VARIETY. 


LATEST STYLES. 


AT FACTORY 

rics. PAPER 
Best quality, without gold, 4c. to be. per roll, 
Gold paper, - « «= «= «= Se *10¢ “ 
Finest Embossed paper, - 15¢.‘*80c, 


; Samples sent to any part of the U. 8S. on receipt of 
106. postage. COMO PAPER CO., 57 Plymonth Place,Chieage 


PITKIN & BROOKS, wareeSiicenswnres ete Took 


for announcement in next JouRNAL. 
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will give it a good, all-round trial. 
enthusiast. 
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Every reader of Ivory Soap advertisements has said: “TI’ll try it some 
But it is so easy to forget. .Why not do it now? 
grocer before you put this paper down. 
Bathroom, 3 Bedrooms, Pantry, Kitchen—one cake of Ivory in each. ‘That 
In one week you will be an Ivory-Soap 


Telephone your 
Let him send half a dozen cakes. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as good as the ‘Ivory’;"’ they 
ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine 
-Ask for “Ivory”’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


| CopyriGHT 1890, By THe Procter & GamBLE Co. 
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4 HOUSEKEEPER 
. 3 ZEDITED BY MP LOUISA KNAPP 


Mrs. KNAPP cordially invites the JOURNAL sisters 
to send her any new receipt or idea for kitchen or 
table. 


rates. 
keeping, may be asked without hesitation, and will 
be cheerfully answered in this Department. Address 
all letters to MrS. LOUISA KNAPP, care of THE 


All such accepted will be paid for at liberal 
Questions of any sort, relating to house- 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A FEW PARTING WORDS 


Written, in Affection, to my Readers and Friends 


; UST two years ago with 
this issue of the JouRNAL 
I passed over the editor- 
ship of the magazine 
into the hands of Mr. 
Box. It was my wish, at 
that time, to entirely re- 
linquish editorial duties, 
but at his earnest persuasion I consented to re- 
tain charge of this Department. I did so be- 
cause these “ Practical Housekeeper” pages 
were always favorite corners with me in the 
JouRNAL, though I felt quite positive that I 
should not long be able to remain in charge. 
With increasing domestic cares I am now 
forced to completely throw down the reins 
which for eight years I have felt it an honor 
to hold. It is only natural that I should most 
reluctantly sever so agreeable a connection. 
At the same time, this regret is considerably 
modified in the admirable selection of my 
successor. Beginning with the next issue, 
Miss MArrA Partoa will be the domestic editor 
of the Journat. No woman within my 
knowledge is better fitted to occupy such a 
position. 





Possessed of the ripest possible ex- 
perience, a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the domestic wants of women, and an abil- 
ity to transfer these two great requisites in a 
domestic writer to paper for the benefit of 
others, Miss Partoa is the very best type of a 
domestic editor. In the fullest confidence do 
I transfer this work to her hands, and in an 
equal measure, I am sure, will she receive the 
confidence of the JourNAL readers. 
ready known to you all. 


She is al- 
She will soon make 
herself beloved by her sympathetic womanly 
counsel. 

To my thousands of readers and friends— 
you who have been so good, so kind, so lenient 
to me through all these years—I scarcely know 
what to say. Ina loving sense of gratitude I 
write these last words to you. For all your 
kindnesses, your material help in my work, 
let me thank you from my heart. Without 
your encouragement Ishould never have ac- 
complished the little I have. In spirit I shall 
still be with you: in a modest advisory sense, I 
shall continue to be connected with the Jour- 
NAL. This, Mr. Bok makes the price of my 
resignation, and I shall pay it. 

But as an active working editor, I say good- 
bye with these words, entwining in each 
written letter my heartfelt gratitude for what 
you have done in the past: my best wishes 
that the brightest blessings may be yours in 
the future. And thus, as my final written 
words for the JourNAL, let me assure each one 
of you, and all, my dear Sisters, that I shall 
always remain 

Ever yours, in grateful affection, 

Mrs. Louisa Knapp. 





*.* Of course, subscribers will kindly dis- 
continue to send me any manuscripts for this 
Department. All receipts should be sent direct 
to the Editor of Tue Lapres’ Home Journan., 
Do not send receipts to Miss PARLoa—only 
questions of general domestic interests should 
be addressed to her. No receipts will be in- 
cluded in her Department. Please understand 
this clearly. L. K. 
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TO MAKE CHOCOLATE BLANC-MANGE 


BLANC MA NGE may be made firm by the 
use of gelatine, Irish moss, sea-moss fa- 
rina, corn-starch or arrowroot. The cheapest 
of these thickenings are corn-starch and sea- 
moss farina, The latter, being the more deli- 
cate, may be used in preference to corn-starch. 

Put onequart of milk in the double boiler 
and on the fire. Sprinkle into it one level 
tablespoonful of sea-moss farina. Cook for 
half an hour, stirring frequently. 
., crape one ounce of plain chocolate and put 
itintoasmall pan with four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and one tablespoonful of hot water. 
Stir this over the hot fire until smooth and 
glossy. Add the dissolved chocolate to the 
cooking blane-mange; also add one-third of a 
teaspoonful of salt. Stir well, and pour into 
& mold that has been rinsed in cold water ; 
Set in a cold place for several hours, and serve 
With sugar and cream. 





DAINTY DISHES FOR AN INVALID 


By ANNA ALEXANDER CAMERON 











OE to the invalid who is 
fretted and disappointed by 
the recurrence of ill-prepared 
food! His recovery is by 
that much retarded, for there 
is wear and tear of mind as 
well as body. The food given 

to a patient is often of more 
gs importance in his treatment 

than the medicines, and yet 
it frequently happens that careful thought is 
not given to it. 

There is, for instance, nothing more unap- 
petizing, both in appearance and flavor, than 
some of the editions of chicken soup im- 
posed upon unfortunate invalids. There is 
only one way to make it properly, but a legion 
of ways to make it improperly. The chicken 
should be nice and fat. If that be the case it 
matters not whether it be the great-grand- 
mother ora young pullet. My own prefer- 
ence is always for the pullet; but that is a 
question of taste, and the grandmother, when 
in proper condition, serves a very good pur- 
pose, and makes more soup, one-half of such 
a fowl being sufficient to make a pint of very 
nice soup. 

The chicken should be carefully cleaned 
and thoroughly washed. Divide it in half, 
allowing to each half agiblet. Cut up all of 
the joints of the half you are going to use, and 
break all of the bones. 

Put it on in three pints of water and let.it 
boil steadily until is is reduced to one pint. 
From time to time, after it begins to boil, skim 
it carefully so that no atom of scum is left on 
it. About ten minutes before removing it 
from the fire, throw into it a small sprig of 
thyme and one or two sprigs of parsley, and 
season to taste with salt. Unless herbs are 
objected to, they make the soup much nicer. 
When removed from the saucepan skim off 
all of the grease, and strain out the meat and 
herbs and serve the soup clear. 

If admissible and preferred one tablespoon- 
ful of raw rice may be added to the soup when 
first put on to boil. The rice should be thor- 
oughly done, and when the soup is done, re- 
move the meat and herbs, but do not strain 
out the rice. 

If bread is allowed serve with this soup tiny 
squares of toast. Cut from a loaf of white 
bread a slice three-quarters of an inch thick, 
trim off the crust and cut the bread into half- 
inch squares. Set them in the stove for a few 
minutes until crisp and a pale-brown. These 
are very tempting little devices to have ona 
flagging appetite which would disappear at 
the thought of bread in any other form. 

When meat is permitted, chicken-steak is 
very appetizing and nice. Hereone must in- 
sist on the pullet; the grandmother will not do 
at all. The breast of a fat, tender pullet will 
make two steaks. One is sufficient for an in- 
valid who is just beginning to eat solid food, 
but both can be very readily dispatched by one 
whose appetite is returning in ‘‘seven-league 
boots.” After separating it from the body 
divide the breast lengthwise and cut out the 
bone. Beat it slightly with a steak hammer 
to flatten it, and lay it on a _ well-greased 
gridiron, over bright coals. Turn from side to 
side until nicely browned and quite done, 
though not at all burned. Remove to a hot 
plate and put on ita piece of fresh butter the 
size of a walnut; butter both sides well, sprinkle 
on alittle salt and pepper, if it isallowed, and 
it is ready for the eater. 

If sweet things are not objected to, rusk 
sliced about half-an-inch thick and toasted a 
pale-brown, will sometimes be found a pleas- 
ant and light supper, taken with a cup of tea 
orcocoa. There are such nice and delicate 
preparations of the latter on the market now. 

Very tempting crackers are made as follows: 
Into half a pint of flour rub thoroughly a 
piece of lard the size of a guinea’s egg, mix to 
a rather stiff dough with cold water or sweet 
milk; knead smooth, break off in small pieces 
the size of a nutmeg, and roll into a round 
cracker that is no thicker than letter paper. 
Prick allover with a fork and bake in a quick 
oven alight brown. They must be carefully 
watched while cooking as they burn very 
readily, and are worthless when scorched. 
They are identical with the “ wafer” of olden 
times, only this new addition of it is cooked 
in a pan, while the others were cooked in 
‘‘wafer-irons.’’ Persons troubled with indi- 
gestion can eat these crackers when all other 
forms of bread seem indigestible. 

For an invalid there is nothing nicer than 
tenderloin steak, if itis properly made. Cut 
the steak three-quarters of an inch thick. 
Have ready some bright coals, and when the 
broiler is hot, grease it with pure lard and lay 
on the steak. Turn from side to side as it 
cooks. Warm a plate, and when the steak is 
sufficiently done—by which I mean it is as 
rare as the invalid will eat it—lay it on the 
the plate, sprinkle with salt and put on both 
sides a piece of nice fresh butter the size of a 
walnut. The plate must not be really hot, or 
the butter will get oily. Chop the steak with 
the knife while putting on the butter, and in 

















that way it will absorb it. 
nutritious and delightful. 

Batter-cakes make a very pleasant variety if 
properly made and cooked. Made according 
to the following receipt they are delicious: 
Take one gill of grated biscuit crumbs and 
put to soak in one gill of sweet cream. When 
perfectly soft, add one gillof sifted flour, salt 
to taste, and one tablespoonful of melted but- 
ter. Beata fresh egg very light, white and 
yelk separately, and stir into the butter which 
should be as thin as buttermilk. If more 
cream or sweet milk is needed stir in enough 
to thin it properly. 

Have ready a hot griddle, grease it slightl 
with sweet, pure lard, or rub over it lightly a bit 
of fat pork. Put one large spoonful down for 
each batter-cake and cook a pretty brown on 
both sides. Watch closely and turn just in 
time, or they will scorch. 

Serve immediately on a hot plate, and butter 
with fresh butter. Never let there be any 


This steak is very 


grease standing on the griddle, but put on 
only enough to prevent the cakes sticking, 


thus you avoid the very objectionable taste of 
fried grease. 





MEwW—Serve salted almonds in small dishes, with 
spoons, with which to eat them. 


H.—Sauce Tartare is made as follows: one half pint 
of mayonnaise dressing, three olives, one gherkin, one 
tablespoonful of capers. Chop the olives, gherkin and 
capers very fine, add them to the dressing, and it is 
ready for use. You | add one tablespoonful of tar- 
ragon vinegar. Serve with cold meats. 


M. F. V.,0.—To make Irish moss blanc-mange take 
half a cup of Irish moss, one quart of milk, one 
saltspoonful salt and one teaspoonful vanilla. Soak the 
moss in cold water fifteen minutes; pick over, wash, 
tie in a lace bag, and put it into the double boiler with 
the milk. Boil until the milk thickens when dropped 
on .acool plate. Add the salt, strain and flavor. old 
in small cups or in egg-shells, 


E. F.—Several nice biscuit receipts were recent! 
gvee. For codfish cakes take two cups of picked cot 
ish (salt), two cups of mashed potatoes, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, one-fourth cup of cream, one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful of pepper. Pick the codfish into small 
pieces; soak it in cold water for half an hour; then 
drain and pour over it enough boiling water to cover; 
let it stand on the back part of the fire for fifteen 
minutes. Drain and press out all the water, then mix 
it with the potatoes, which should be well beaten, add 
all the other ingredients; beat well. Form into balls 


roll first in beaten iti and then in bread crumbs, and 
fry in boiling fat or oil. 


Mrs. G. E. 8.—If you and your friends will make 
Aspic jelly by the following directions, you will get sat- 
isfactory results: One pound of uncooked beef, a 
knuckle of veal, one-fourth pound of bacon, one slice of 
turnip, one slice of parsnip, two cloves, one large table- 
spoonful of butter, one onion, one-half a carrot, a stalk 
of celery, six pepper-corns, one blade of mace, a chip of 
lemon rind, two quarts of water, three whole allspice, 
one tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce, salt to taste. 
Put the bacon In the bottom of a soup kettle, let it 
brown, then add the onion cut in slices; stir until a nice 
brown, then add the butter, and, when hot, the beef; 
cover the kettle and let itsimmer until a thick brown 
glaze is formed in the bottom of the kettle; then add 
the veal and the water, and simmer gently for two 
hours. Now add the vegetables, Worcestershire sauce, 
pn and lemon rind, and simmer two hours longer. 

hen done, it should be reduced one-half. Strain and 
clarify the same as bouillon. Turn into a square mold 
or the small aspic jelly molds. If you use a large mold, 
cut the jelly into blocks. 








Extract of BEEF, 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Mound. 
Send to ARMOUR & co ’ Chicago. 
for Cook Book showing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 








| have concluded to adopt 


BURNETT’S 


FLAVORING 
E 


TRACTS 


exclusively. 


Nov. 27, 1890. CHAS. H, SLACK, Chicago. 








PERFECTIO Cinoved without breaking. Agents 


wanted, Sample, 0c. RICHARDSON & Co., Bath, N.Y. 


“GARLAND” STOVES AND RANGES, 


THE WORLD'S BEST, 


USE HECKERS’ OAT MEAL 








SUBSCRIBER—Make a cream spon ke like this: 
Six eggs, their weight in sugar, and half their weight in 
flour. Put the eaRs on one side of the scales and balance 
with the sugar. urn the sugar into a bowl, remove 
three eggs, and balance the remaining three with flour. 
Now break and separate the eggs carefully. Beat the 
yelks and sugar until very, very light, then add the 
whites, which have been beaten to a stiff froth; mix 
carefully, and slowly sift in the flour. Put a quarter 
teaspoonful of baking soda into a tablespoonful of vine- 
gr. stir until dissolved, and stir quickly inte the cake. 

ix thoroughly and carefully, tnrn into a well-greased, 
large, shallow pan and bake in a quick oven fifteen 
minutes. For the filling, take one-half pint of milk, 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, grated rind of half an orange, 
two tablespoonfuls of orange juice and yelks of three 
eggs. Put the milk on to boil in a farina boiler. Beat 
the corn-starch, sugar and eggs together until light, then 
stir into the boiling milk, and stir until it thickens; 
take from the fire and add the juice and rind of the 
orange. Stand away to cool. This should be made be- 
fore the cake. When the cake is done, turn it carefully 
from the n, bottom upwards, and spread it, while 
warm, with the filling. Cut the cake in halves, and 
fold the bottoms together, thus having two layers of 
cake with a thick layer of filling between. Cover the 
top with orange icing. 


A. C. McC.—The following directions are for “ Blood 
Sausage.” For this kind of sausage can be used all 
cheek-meat, hearts, lungs and the rinds of pork. Cheek- 
meat, however, must be salted before using. It is un- 
necessary to giveany proportion for the mixing of these, 
since the quantities can be regulated entirely by the ma- 
terial at hand. 

Boil the rinds well, after which strain, saving the broth 
for future use. Chop all the meat to be used In the sau- 
sage. in one mass, and boil in the broth reserved. In 
doing this it is necessary to observe care, boiling slowly 
and allowing the broth merely to cover the meat, so 
that the fat rising to the surface can be easily removed 
aS by oumns this the appearance of the sausage would 

mpa’ b 
~Take one gallon of blood of either hog, beef or calf, as 
long asin purecondition, place it in a vessel andstir the 
mass fa (ten to fifteen minutes) for it to retain 
its natural fluid condition, then press through a fine 
sieve or strainer, in order to break up any lumps which 
might still remain in the blood ; mix with fifteen pounds 
of the meat mass cooked as above described, and season 
with one tablespoonful of black pepper, one half table- 
spoon American red pepper, one cup of salt, one cup of 
sage to twenty-five pounds of meat. 
he half fluid mass obtained is then filled into the 
casings designed for the sausage. One end ofa length of 
casing is then tied up with a cord, while the other end is 
fastened toa funnel through which it is filled three- 
fourths full. zs 

A sausage stuffer should not be cmplored in fillin 
this kind of sausage as the quantity to lied into eac' 
casing cannot be well regulated. Should they be filled 
with more than the above mentioned amount, there 
would be danger of the sausage sareting while being 
cooked, cau by the expansion of the blood. 

The end of the sausage through which the filling has 
been done Is then tied the same as the other end. When 
the entire mass has been filled intothe casings the sau- 
sages are immediately placed in a kettle containing the 
broth (left from the first cocking) boiling hot. hile 
cooking care must be taken that none of the sau 
lie at the bottom of the kettle, but they should be stirred 
contnaalty while boiling in order to effect a minute 
mixture of the blood and the meat. 

As soon as the sau rise and swim on the top of 
the broth, plerce small holes all over the surface of each, 
with a fine fork, Continue cooking until perfectly clear 
fat exudes from the holes pierced in the casings. 

Remove the sausage from the kettle and place in cold, 
fresh water, in which they are washed and allowed to 
remain until permety cold, Then side by side on 
a clean board to dry. Serve either warm or cold, 
Leave on the boards to dry in acool, air lace about 
twenty-four hours, after which hang in 
house. It is necessary for the sausage to be 
it issmoked. This should be done only with a fire of 
shavings or sawdust, 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


s 

No Chemicals 
are used in ite preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W.BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. — 









PERFECTION ATTAINED IN BAKING 
Feira TA Ros CENTENNIAL 
peewee? CAKE and BAKING PAN 


Endorsed by Practical Cooks 
Side, Bottom & Tube detachable. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


One pan of imported iron & 150 choice 
recipes sent charges paid on receipt of S0c. ' 
Write forterms, THE CLIPPER MFG. CINCINNATI, 0. 


OD NEWS 
> ADIES. 


reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and pakiea 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Yess Rose me Set, | HF. =~ am » Casten, or 
ebster’s Dictionary. For particulars re 
THE GREAT AM ERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O Box 239. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 


Agents Can Make 150% 


by selli what every lady wants; our Patent 
Broom older. Sure sale for two or three in ev- 
ery house. Send 1Sc for sample. al price for 
quantities. VOLZ & CO, .La Crosse, Wis. 
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If you have a Jack 
Frost you will save 
its cost a dozen times 
a year. : 

It is not mussy or sloppy. 
A child can operate it, 


ICE-CREAM IN 80 Atetherur 
THIRTY SECONDS. 


2 Ots., $3.75; 4 QOts., $4.50; 6 Qts., $5.50; 8 Qts., $6.50 


Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


Every Machine guaranteed as represented, or money refunded. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE 
_ 505 Pearl Street and 43 Park Street, - 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


now Tee. 





Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 
Packed and delivered at depot for $9.00 cash. 





R we give this set as as Premium to those who 

get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, Spices, 
and Extracts. We are Importers of Tea, Coffee 
and Crockery, and sell direct to Consumers. 
want YOU to send for our 120-page Price and 
Premium List. 
you nothing. Will interest and pay you. 

We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and 
Decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY; 


We 
It tells the whole story. Costs 


811 Washington Street, Boston. 
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This department is under the editorship 
answering any question regarding flowers and 
JOURNAL readers 
answer their questions through his JOURNAL department. 


will answer them by mail if stamp is enclosed. 


TO GROW TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


HIS new variety of Begonia was intro- 

duced but a few years ago, and many 

persons are still ignorant of its wonder- 

ful merits; but its popularity is steadily 

increasing among those who have given 
it a trial, and I venture the prediction that, in 
a short time these Begonias will be strong 
rivals of the geranium as summer flowers. 
Those who have tested them are most enthu- 
siastic over them. ‘They are of the easiest 
cultivation; bloom profusely all through the 
summer season; are of the most brilliant 
and beautiful colors, and no flower, unless, 
perhaps, the geranium, can do so much to 
brighten the greenhouse or window-garden. 
Though of comparatively recent introduction, 
the list of varieties is a long. one, and all 
tastes can be suited, as regards color. We 
have single and double sorts, and it is hard to 
predict which will prove most popular, The 
editor of this department gives his vote in 
favor of the doubles. 

The cultivation of tuberous Begonias, under 
glass or in the open ground, is extremely 
simple—quite as easy, in fact, as that of the 
geranium. For greenhouse or window- 
culture, start the tubers in pots but little 
larger than themselves, and shift to larger 
sizes as soon as the roots fill the soil. Good 
plants can be grown in six to eight-inch pots. 
A soil composed of loam, leaf-mold and 
rotten sod, equal parts, suits them well. If 
the loam is not light and sandy, add some 
sharpsand. Drain the pots well, and water 
moderately. After plants become somewhat 
pot-bound, give fertilizer once a week. Do 
not water too much at first. Let the tubers 
take time to start well, but when well started 
give more water, and use the syringe freely on 
the plants until buds appear. 

Do not try to force the plants, as that makes 
them weak and “leggy.” A temperature of 
about 60° seems to suit them best. Shade 
during the hottest season, using thin muslin 
under the glass. Keep the temperature down 
by dampening the greenhouse floor and walks. 

For out-door use, start the tubers in April in 
small pots. Do not put out in open ground 
until warm weathercomes. During the sum- 
mer months—until frost cuts them down, in 
fact—they will give an immense display of 
bloom. They are quite equal in this respect to 
geraniums or verbenas, and they stand the 
reverses and changes of weather quite as well 
as either of these plants—something one 
would hardly expect of them from a knowl- 
edge of the delicate habits and constitutions 
of other varieties of Begonias. 

In fall take up the tubers and keep them in 
a cellar that does not admit frost. Store away 
the same as you would a dahlia, and they will 
come out all right in spring. 

Pot-grown plants can be dried off in fall, 
and the tubers be allowed to remain in the 
soil over winter. Set the pots away under the 
benches of the greenhouse, or in some frost- 
proof room, giving no water. Leave them 
there until March. Then shake the tubers 
out of the soil, re-pot, and start into growth. 

Below I give a list of single and double 
sorts, limiting it toa half dozen of each, and 
making it as comprehensive of all good quali- 
ties as possible :— 

A. Mayes—Rich crimson. Duchess of Edin- 
burgh—Y ellow, shaded with orange ; beautiful ; 
strong grower; magnificent flower. Queen Vic- 
toria—Deep rose; bloom seven inches across. 
Mrs. Laing—Pure white; fine form. Duke of 
Edinburgh—Dark maroon, shaded with chest- 
nut. Princess Victoria—Rose-carmine, light 
centre; very large. 

The above are single sorts. 
are doubles :— 

H. Barnet—Very dark crimson; flowers 
fringed; best of its color. Mrs. Hall--Cream- 
white, shaded with peach ; yery double; extra. 
Mrs. Plunkett—Soft salmon: large; fine. 
Capt. Binger—Large flowers; bright rose. 
Glow—Scarlet; large. er Majesty—Reauti- 
ful; ivory-white; flower large and perfect. 
as directed. 

This class will be popular with those who 
have grown gloxinias for summer decoration 
of the greenhouse with indifferent success. 


The following 


. 


o~- 
THE CULTIVATION OF PELARGONIUMS 
Ct back Pelargoniums that have done 
/ blooming and set the pots out of doors, 
giving just enough water to keep the soil from 
getting very dry; or, if you prefer to do so, 
turn the plants out of the pots and put them 
in the open ground. These plants should be 
kept as dormant as possible during the sum- 
mer. Let them ripen off. They should be 
encouraged to grow in winter, so that they 
will have plenty of new branches from which 
flowers will be produced in April and May. 
When you plant them out or put them out of 
doors, cut off two-thirds of the top. Indeed 
it is well to eut them back to a mere stalk 

with stubs of branches. 






of EBEN E. REXFORD, who will take pleasure in 
floriculture which may be sent to him by the 


Mr. REXFORD asks that, as far as possible, correspondents will allow him to 


Where specially desired, however, he 
Address all letters direct to 
EBEN E. REXFORD, Shiocton, Wisconsin. 


THE BEST OF PENDANT FLOWERS 


HERE is always a peculiar charm about 
pendant flowers. Most growers of 
flowers have more of a friendship for the 
fuchsia than they have for other tlowers 
with equal or greater claims to beauty, 

but possessing less grace. In some way we 
seem to associate the idea of modesty with 
a drooping flower, and it wins us by this 
perhaps wholly fancied quality, which we 
appreciate and admire in persons, and which 
ought to add attractiveness to a flower, it 
would seem. The Abutilon is one of the best 
of our drooping flowers, and it is universally 
popular among cultivators of plant in the 
greenhouse and window, becuuse of | its 
beauty, freedom and constancy of bloom, and 
ease of management. It has another yreat 
merit: also—its exemption from the attack of 
insects which infest other plants. 

Beautiful as the flowers of the Abutilon 
are, much of the attractiveness of the plant is 
due to the erect, stately form of some va- 
rieties, and to the gracetul, flexible habit pe- 
culiar to other sorts. The foliage of all varie- 
ties is clean and attractive. In form it bears 
a strong resemblance to that of the maple, and 
on this account it is often called flowering 
maple. But it is not a memberof the maple 
family. 

There are several varieties with beautifully- 
variegated leaves. Thompsonii has foliage of 
yellow and green, with orange and crimson 
flowers. A. Vesopotamicum variegatum has 
long and slender branches, which droop grace- 
fully, and more pointed foliage than that of 
A, Thompsonii. It isa charming plant for use 
on a bracket. Its foliage is quite as effective 
in a collection as flowers. 

The Abuitilons are excellent for use in the 
garden. Bedded out they become a good-sized 
shrub by the latter part of the summer, and 
bloom with wonderful profusion. Plants 
which have been turned out of their pots, 
make such great growth of roots that it is 
almost impossible to pot them in fall without 
great injury. Therefore, if one has a plant 
which he cares to make use of during the fol- 
lowing winter, itis well to keep it in its pot 
throughout the season. 

They like a cool room better than a very 
warm one. In too high a temperature the 
growth is weak, and the plants are long be- 
tween joints. <A brief article on this plant in 
a recent number of this paper, gave instruc- 
tions regarding training young plants, and it 
is needless to repeat it here. 

Asa balcony or piazza plant for summer 
decoration, the Abutilon has few superiors. 
It will bloom continuously, and the contrast 
between its bright flowers and handsome 
foliage is so pleasing that every one is sure to 
admire it. Of late years, several very desir- 
able new sorts have sprung into popularity, 
and half-a-dozen plants afford a very satisfac- 
tory range of colors dalle de niege is pure 
white, and a most lovely flower. Arthur Bel- 
sham is a clear crimson. Roswflorum is a beau- 
tifully soft, delicate pink. Charles Sumner is 
orange, veined with purple. Santana isa rich, 
dark scarlet, and Golden fleece is a pure, clear 
yellow. There is not a poor one in the list. 
Which is best it would be hard to say, though 
the writer of this would select Rosweflorwn, 
perhaps, if he were obliged to confine his 
choice to one variety. Those having a liking 
for strong and more decided colors would, 
doubtless, prefer Arthur Belsham or Santana. 

eo 


HOW TO BUILD A SMALL CONSERVATORY 


W.5. H. writes-“ I have had a small conservatory, (or 
lean-to, you might call it) for a number of years, and 
the pleasure it has afforded me has made me feel like 
telling other lovers of the floral kingdom how cheaply 
one can be built. Last fall I concluded to place a * hot 
water-heater”’ in my house, so decided to enlarge the 
conservatory. I took down the old one and rebuilt it, 
making it twelve feet square. The hot-water radiator 
is placed under the floor with slat floor over it. It is 
builton the south side of house, the west wall being 
solid, excepting asmall window close to the corner. 
This wall has a frame made of dressed studding, cov- 
ered with three thicknesses of flooring and two of 
building paper, thus excluding the cold. The floor is 
laid the same way. My lot falls off, so that it is some 
distance from the ground; but where the ground is 
level there would be no necessity of floor all over. The 
south and east sides are built solid, one foot above the 
floor, the rest all glass; the top is all glass, excepting 
four feet nextto the house, which is covered with tin. 
The conservatory covers about three feet of bay win- 
dow, so we enter it from the parlorat that point. I 
have an outside door and flight of stairs which leads to 
the yard below. Do you advise using double glass? I 
have it by using two sashes on the sides, and double 
glass in same sash on most of the top. The expense of 
building this conservatory, independent of carpenter 
work, wasabout sixty dollars, but including work, it 
would cost between one hundred and one hundred and 
ten dollars. Now, a few words about the plants and 
blossoms: almost everything isin bloom. Geraniums 
and Heliotropes have been blooming freely all winter, 
and they are old plants. Smilax covers the west wall 
from floor to ceiling; Smilax is about the only plant 
that does not give us any blooms. The Laurastinus 
1s now having its season of blooming, and the Azaleas 
are beginning to show their colors. We have quite a 
variety of Begonias: quite a nnmber of them have 
been blooming since fall. Among them I will mention 
three very fine ones: one, the Glaucophylla scandens, is 
the finest for its trailing habit.and profusion of orange- 
colored blooms. The Incargfta is very handsome: 
it is called by some the Coral Begonia. The Goury 
also is very lovely with its pendants of pink. January 
40th, T unearthed ten pots of Hyacinths , some of them 
are already in bud, 
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Mus. D. A. W Plant sent, Balsam impatiens 


Oo. J. 4 Plant described is Cestrum auranticum, or 
Night-blooming Jasmine 


Mra. W. I Phis plant is a variety of Narcissus. Its 
color is a pale yellow or white. It can be obtained of 
all dealers. 


Mus. (. 8. B.—T advise the use of lime water to expel 
worts from soil of pot plants se sure that the lime is 
fresh. I do not advise baking the soil 


Mis. DS. C.-—-If proper attention is given to water 
ing, you can grow vegetables in barrels, but 1 doubt if 
you would find it worth while to do se 


A SOUTHERN GIkL—I think you will find that your 
begonias will do much better if you keep them indoors 
allthe time. You shift them about too much 


Mis. (. W. H.—-Soak the seed of these plants in warm 
water, for three hours before planting. It ir advisable 
to buy roots if you want strong plants the first season. 


K. KE. H.- You can keep this plant low only by cutting 
off the top of it. If you begin with the young plants 
you can make it bushy and compact, and have plenty 
of flowers 


A. K. A.--I would make the floor of cement, allow- 
ing for drainage of water at sides. Cow manure is the 
best fertilizer for Geraniums. For Begonias I would 
prefer fresh leaf-mold, 


M. W.-Cinerarias can be raised easily from seed, in 
boxes in the house, provided care is taken to sow the 
seed in fine, light soil, and the young plants are given 
light, air, and not too much moisture. 


Mrs. W. J. D.--Throw the forced bulbs away, and get 
fresh ones for next season's flowering. The best way to 
get Carnations for winter use is to buy specially pre 
pared plants of reliable florists in fall, 


kb. 1. 8.--1t is Impossible to name varieties of Gera- 
nium without seeing the plant, and then it is not an 
easy matter, as so many kinds resemble each other vers 
closely, Calceolarias require same treatment as Cinera- 
rias. 


Mrs. H. Hi. B.—If you use gas and a furnace, and fail 
to have flowers, while your friend, who burns oil and 
has stoves, gets plenty of flowers, you may feel quite 
sure that your failure is attributable to gas and the kind 
of heat in use, 


A. H.—From what you say about “watering a little, 
day after day,” I am inclined to think that your plant 
is dying of thirst. Instead ofa little at a time and often, 
make it a rule to water thoroughly, and only when the 
soil looks dry on top. 


Mrs. W. F. 8.—This correspondent has a Begonia 
which drops apart, joint by joint, after being brought 
into the house In fall. She wants to know why. Proba- 
bly because it has a desire to rest, and the old wood, be- 
ing ripened, is thus disposed of. 


Mrs. W. H. Bernry—The leaf you send is Ampelopsis 
veitchii, known at the Kast, as Boston Ivy, It is pretty 
tender at the North, especially while young. It will do 
better, [ think, on north side of the house, than in a 
place where it is exposed to the sun, 


R. WHEELER—Sow the seed in fine, light soil, and 
keep warm and moist until it germinates. Give fresh 
air to the young plants, and transplant to pots when 
they have made four or five leaves. Cannot give you 
the names of the plants you describe, 


L.. G.—In order to grow Cosmos well, at the North, it 
is absolutely necessary to start the plants very early in 
the season. IT have never found any trouble in making 
it grow well in ordinary soil, and with same treatment 
given other annuals. Pyrethrum the same. 

Mrs, L. H.—Some varieties of the Passion Flower 
are hardy enough to stand out winters, the old branches 
dying down to the roots, from which new growth is sent 
up in spring. [I am not able to say whether your plant 
will do this or not, as T do not know the variety. 
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Success « 
with Flowers 


The DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY’S 
NEW FLORAL MONTHLY is the best and 
brightest. Every member of the family reads it. 

The Most Successful Growers and best 
Floral Writers contribute their methods and expe- 
rience, and Flower Growers in all parts of the U. S. 
in letters to the Editor for publication, tell how they 
do with their Flowers: everything fresh and 
originally written for Success With Flowers. 


A CRITICAL TIME. 

NOW is a critical and difficult time for /Zow- 
er Growers; NOW Flowers for house culture 
must be selected, properly started and cared for; 
NOW hardy Bulbs, Perennials and Shrubs must 
be planted in the open ground, etc. 

Some of the articles to be published during the 
Autumn months are “From a Gardener's Note 
Book,” sparkling full of bright ideas ; “How to 
Plant Hardy Bulbs,” with illustrated diagram; 
“A Pot of Bulbs for Winter Bloom;” “ California 
Bulbs ;"" “‘Window Gardening;"’ ‘“‘ Success 
With Cuttings ;"’ “Among the Lilies ;’’ ““Protec- 
tion and Care of Plants During Winter,’ etc. 

For only 25 Cents—we will send Success 
With Flowers, postpaid each month, beginning 
with September, for 15 months. We make this 
remarkable offer feeling sure that every new sub- 
scriber will always remain a subscriber. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY, 

WEST GROVE, PA. 
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Mrs. L. 7 S.—Unless you are extremely careful abou 





watering your Poinsettia it will drop its foliage. Care 
must be taken to keep it moist at the roots all the 
season, never using too much or too little water Moist 
is the word to use in describing the proper condition of 
the soil to aim at 

Ss. W. ¢ rhe catalogues ought to have Polyanthus 
Narciscus in their lists You must have overlooked it 
B. Metallica is not a free bloomer. Can't say what the 
trouble is with your Ivy Geranium Perhaps you are 


too kind to doit, and encourage growth of branches at 
the expense of flowers. 


M. (. B.—If any one tells you that it harms plants to 
turn them, tell them that you'll run the risk of injury, 
and turn your plants so that all sides of them get the 
sun. Don't listen to such whims. If you cut back the 
Old Rose, and re-pot it, it will doubtless take a new lease 
of life and give as large crops of flowers as ever. 


Mrs. W. Fk. M.—The Coleus is quite like an annual in 
its ripening and dying. Start new plants for winter use. 
IT can't tell you about your Farfugium, because you 
don’t tell me how you have treated it. The same with 
your Heliotrope. ‘Try spirits of camphor to drive the 
worms from soil, if Iime-water fails to bring about the 
desired result. 


AbbBIE—Some Carnations are out-door plants, which 
bloom during the summer. These will not do well in 
pots. ‘The remontantstrain is adapted to greenhouse 
culture, and Dloomsin winter, Plants grown for winter 
use do best if antes outin open ground during sum 
mer. They should be potted in’ September. The 
* Bridal Rose” blooms in mid-winter. 


Atice H. wants to know what to do with old Carna- 
tions. Shall she try to keep them over for another sea 
fon, Or Shall she throw them away. Neither. Plant 
them out in the garden in spring, and let them bloom 
all they want to during the summer, She will find their 
flowers very useful for cutting, Always get young 
plants in spring, and grow them on during summer for 
next winter’s flowering. 

F. H. P.—This correspondent has a seedling Helio- 
trope which has poor, light-colored tlowers, which have 
but little fragrance; she wants to know why ; also, how 
she can tell when liquid manure is of proper strength 
The plant, being a seedling, fails to have the good quali- 
ies Common to Heliotropes propagated from cuttings. 
pany eivene grown from seed are comparatively worth- 
less. Better buy a plant from a florist. Liquid manure 


is of about the right strength when it is the color of 


weak tea. 


Miss L. B. P. wants me to name the best HW. P. 
Rose. ‘This is asking a great deal, Lis a case of “ how 
happy one could be were Vother dear charmer away.” 
The fact of it is, no one Rose combines all the good 
qualities of the class init. Some excel in color, others 
in shape, others in fragrance, and others in free-bloom- 
ing. It would be impossible for any one to say which 
was best, because tastes differ so. But perhaps one 
would not go far amiss in saying that General Jacque- 
minot is as good as any among the dark colors, and 
Baroness Rothschild among the light ones. Both are 
excellent, and both ought to be in every collection. 


Mrs. L. asks how pots are measured, by height or 
across the top. Across the top, always. <A. six-inch 
pot is generally six inches across, though they often 
vary some, ‘The height is never taken into considera- 
tion in ordering. Five-ineh pots are large enough for 
many plants when young, but six and seven-inch pots 
are the sizes most used, the latter being quite large enough 
for Geraniums in their second year.  Eighteen-inch 
pots are the largest size made and kept in stock, These 
are large enough for old plants of Abutilon, Achonia, 
and similar shrubby specimens ; but Oleanders require 
tubs or boxes if you want them to have enough root- 
room to properly develop their beauty. Cedar boxes 
eighteen or twenty inches across, and twenty or twenty 
five inches deep, with iron bands, handles, and strong 
casters, can be bought of most dealers in florist’s supplies, 
and they are much superior to large pots, being more 
roomy, and more easily moved. They are quite durable, 
and look well. 





BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS ‘eat 'Spricy” 
ye FOR ONLY 75cts. tee 3M 


{ Single and Double Hyacinths 
all colors, mixed, or 
3 Single and Double Tulips, 
all colors, mixed. 

Any one ordering the above two 
collections at one time, and remitting 
$1.50 will receive gratis a bulb of 
the new WHITE EASTER LILY. 


FOR CENTS I will SEND 
15 Free by mail 
{ Ever-Blooming ROSES, 15 
sorts best adapted for winter 
flowering, each labeled, or 
{ Assorted Winter Flowering 
Planta, a choice assurtment. 
Any one ordering these two collec- 
tions at one time, remitting @1.50 
for the same, will receive gratis aplant 
each of the New Striped Rose RAIN 
BOW, and the new pink Ostrich Flow 
ered Chrysanthemum, both valuable 
new plants. Catalogue of Plants and 
Bulbs free. Address, 


4 CHARLES A. REESER, 


Innisfallen Greenhouses, 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 


CACTU '700 beautiful sorts. Lowest prices. Book 
« on Cacti, 116 pages, 150 engravings, 10 cts. 
Catalogue free. A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 
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MRS, HARRISON'S cicitdl‘be piunted now stor par 


ticulars, address M. B. FAXON, Seedsman, Boston, Mass. 





selected by mail. For Se. 
postage will send samples of 
our handsome per with 
borders to match at; LOUIS F. BEUCLER & CO. 
remarkably low prices,.| 48 N. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


IRD; secret of the Canary Breeders ofthe Hartz 
B Mountains. It restures the song of Cage Birds, 
MANNA prevents thir ailments and keeps them 
in good condition It makes Canaries 

MAKES sing even while shedding feathers. Sent 
by mail for 15 cents. Sold by all drug 
CANARIES gists grocers and bird dealers 
SF Bird Book mailed free. Address 

WARBLE THE BIRD FOOD CO., 400. N. 
se Third Street, PuirapeLputa, Pa. 


THE PEERLESS 
*STEAM COOKER 


4 Willenable you to cook a whole 
j, meal over ONE burner on 
4 gasoline, oil, qas, or Common cook 
stove. It will pay foritself in 
one season, for canning frvit. 
AGENTS WANTED. For 
particulars, address, with stamp, 
C. E. SWARTZBAUGH & CO., 
QUINCY, ILL. 





















planted in the Fall. 
per year. 
LILIES and all other Bulbs. 


mas until Easter. 








"THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING 


are produced from Bulbs which must be procured and 
We sell more than ten car-loads of Bulbs 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, 
Hardy, house and decorative 
plants; Seasonable Seeds; Small Fruits for present planting. 
Our 50c. BULB COLLECTION will furnish flowering plants from Christ- 
AUTUMN CATALOGUE FREE. 


_ VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, wesstnetn &. CHICAGO. 








Name This Paper. 


ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS for Fall, 91 and Spring, ’92 Planting. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Crocus, Ranunculus, Iris, Amaryllis, @!0*- 
inias, Peeonies, Delphiniums, Gladioli, Dahlias, etc., etc., 

IN THOUSANDS OF VARIETIES, NEW AND OLD. 


The flowers that cheer the homes in the Winter months when most needed; that planted outdoors 1! the 
Fall, are among the first to show their exquisite beauties in the Spring 

The most extensive Catalogue of the above and all new and rare Bulbs and Bulbous Plants is pul 1 by 
the famous growers, ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (NeAR HAARLEM) Hotitann. (Established I ‘ 

AW intending parchasers are respectfully invited to apply to the undersigned sole agent for our | in91 
(combined with Spring, 1892) Catalogue, more complete than ever before, which we take pleasure 11 10g 
to such free. J. TER KUILE, Sore American AGent, 33 


Snoapway, New Yorw City, (P. 0. B 94) 


£a- Our own Book on Cultivation for 40 cents, or free with orders exceeding $10. Mention Tue Laptes’ Home | al 
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HOWLER AND DOT 


| YEHOLD, how good and pleasant,” 
Said Israel’s singer sweet, 

“For men to live together 
In harmony complete!” 

But see! Our Dot and Howler, 
Dwell ever without jar; 

They do not know as much as men, 
Yet are more loving far. 





From the same dish their breakfast 
Most peacefully they eat, 

And every night dear little Dot 
Sleeps close to Howler’s feet. 

No jealousy disturbs them, 
No selfish spite they know. 


Ah! would that little children 
Would love each other so! 


POP-CORN 


By ANNA TOWNSEND 
little ones question me 
‘How does the corn, 
So yellow and hard before, 
Become so white and e: asy to bite?” 
And I tell in their loved fairy lore : 


6 hase 


Within each gold kernel there 
fay, 
So cozy his bed and so warm! 
But when it grows hot, which he 
*twould not, 
Poor fay is half wild with alarm. 


dwells a wee 


wishes 


He beats at the walls—there’s a crash, and he’s 
tree! 
(This crash but a* pop’ is to us) 
And the down from the bed where the tiny 
fay’s head 
Reposed ere this terrible fuss, 
Flies out in a mass, all puffy and white, 
And, changed by the fay’s magic spell, 
It becomes crisp and sweet, for small mortals 
to eat 


The popped corn that they all like so well. 
AN ARGUMENT 


By NELLIE K. K KELLOGG 





rue time for katydids is past, 
And yet in just their way— 
“" Tis so—” “ It isn’t so, at all— ” 
| heard two children say. 


Hd, ny 


, yes, it is.’ “It ¢sn’t, now— 
‘hat makes you say it’s true?” 
‘ Be ‘cause I really know it is.” 

“IT s’pose you think you do.” 

’ 7 Is So, too. I’m just as sure— 
le told me so, you know, 

» When my mother says a thing, 
it's so, tf tisn’t so!” 
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THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


A TRUE E ‘STOR » | 





By Kate Upson CLARK 


Everybody called Grandpa “Captain Em- 
mons,” for he had been a captain in the army, 
and had fought in nearly every battle of the 
Mexican War. He used to tell the children, 
by the hour, of his adventures, and they were 
never tired of hearing him. Even little Susie, 
who was only five, and the Baby, who was 
three, would tease Grandpa for “a ’tory.” 
There was one famous tale about a drum, in 
which Grandpa could make a noise exactly 
like the drum. Then there was another about 
how the guns were fired at the taking of 
Monterey. This story was 
full of * bang! bang!’’ but not 
too full for the children. 
Mamma Emmons used to say 
that she should think the chil- 
dren would be scared with the 
noises in Grandpa's stories, 
but they never were. As for 
herself, she often stopped her 
work to listen to them. 

But the one in the Em- 
mons’ family who most loved 
Grandpa and his stories, was 
Evan, the eldest of the Em- 
mons’ children. He was nine 
years old, and Grandpa said 
he was “ta born soldier,’’ and 
called him his “ little cor- 
poral.” 

In the morning, when 
Grandpa came into the break- 
fast-room, Evan always drew 
himself up, put his hand to 
his head with military pre- 
cision, as Grandpa had taught 
him, and said “ Salute!” 

Then Grandpa always sa- 
luted him back again, 

When they went to walk, 
Grandpa would always say, 
“Shoulder arms!” and “ Pre- 
sent arms!’ when they were 
taking up the cane or um- 
brella. Then it would be 
*“ Forward, march!” and they 
would fall into line and step 
otf down the street, as if they 
were keeping time to music, 
Grandpa saying all the time, 
* Left, right, left, right.” 

Evan had learned all of the 
common military tactics before he was seven 
years old, and he loved to stroll around with 
Grandpa and put his knowledge into practice. 
He and Grandpa went everywhere together. 

On the outskirts of the village in which the 
Emmons’ family lived, there were a number of 


j 
4 
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Indians, most of them were very poor, and 
they did not disdain to beg, or even some- 


times to do worse things. 

These Indians were always much interested 
when they saw Grandpa Emmons and little 
Evan marching along the street like two 
soldiers, and they often followed them home, 
especially if Even had his little drum with 
him, and was beating a martial tattoo upon it. 

One day Grandpa and Evan had been down 
the street a little way to carry some asparagus 
from their garden to a neighbor, for Mrs. 
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Evan ran and 


Emmons was always thoughtful of her friends 
in matters like these. As they were return- 
ing, a poor Indian squaw came following after 
them. 

W hen they reached the house, Grandpa threw 
his basket and his hat down upon the broad 
floor of the back piazza, and sat down in the 
large oak rocking-chair, which always stood 
there ready for him. 





brought the milk, and his mother 
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Then he noticed for the first time the 


poor 
squaw. 

‘What do you want?” he inquired of her, 
kindly. 


The poor creature, who looked ill pointed to 
her throat making signs that she was thirsty. 

Mrs. Emmons came to the door just in time 
to see this pantomime. 

“Evan” she said, * bring me a glass of milk 
for this poor woman.” 

Evan ran and brought the milk, and his 
mother handed it to the squaw, while Susie 
and the Baby climbed upon Gri <= 4 s ) knees 
and began their usual cry for “a ’tory.’ 

* Rub-a-dub-dub!” begged the Baby. 

No; bang, bang!" insisted Susie. 

While Grandpa was pacifying them, the 
poor Indian woman drank her milk, and after 
resting for a while, she went away. 

day or two later, there was news that an 
epidemic resembling scarlet fever had broken 
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him, he closed his eyes softly, asthough he 
were about to drop into a pleasant slee 2p. 

The thin, childish face seemed to grow 
whiter and whiter, but still he breathed faintly 
At last, his darkening eyes opened slowly, and 
roamed over the faces of his loved ones, until 
they rested upon that of his grandfather. A 
faint smile spread over the boy’s face, and he 
struggled to lift his wasted hand to his head. 

Salute!’ he whispered, still smiling. Then 
the little hand dropped back, the fever-scorched 
lips fell apart. The little corporal was dead. 

The old captain lingered on through the 
summer, but he could not tell stories to the 
children any more as he had been used to do. 
He walked no longer like a soldier, but like a 
decrepit old man, and he did not give the 
military salute to the people he met. It 
seemed to be all that he could do to nod 
His figure bent more day by 
said, ‘‘ He misses his little 


feebly to them. 
Every body 


day. 





An Argument—(lIllustrating 


out among the Indians in the village. Shortly 
afterward, Evan came home from playing one 
afternoon with a flushed face and a sore 
throat. There were little red spots all over 
his tongue, and in an hour or two red spots 
came out on his body. 

“It is the scarlet fever,” said the doctor. 

Then they all remembered the sick squaw, 
and how Evan had brought the milk for her 
to drink. She had probably been stricken 
with the scarlet fever. 

Poor little Evan was very ill. ILlis mind 
wandered constantly, but dwelt most upon 
the stories of war. 

“There you go, my men!” he would shout. 
“Up the rocks itis! There's the white plume 
of old Santa Anna! Aim! Fire! Forward! 
Charge!’ 

Then he would sing the strains of some old 
war-songs, in imitation of a fife, as Grandpa 
had taught him todo. All the while it was 
plain to see that he had no idea what he was 
doing. Poor Grandpa sat beside the sick boy's 
bed and sobbed and sobbed, 

“Oh, he will die!” he would cry, 
wandered out into the kitchen where Mrs, 
Emmons was at work. “And if the little 
corporal dies, it will be the death of the old 
Captain, too. I can’t live without him!” 

Then they would weep together. 

For ten days ‘‘ the little corporal” tossed in 
the fever. Suddenly, one day, he looked up 


as he 





handed it to the squaw 


with an expression on his thin face, which 
showed that he was himself again. He was 


too weak to say anything, but they ail felt that 
a —_ was near, and they called the doctor. 
He is dying,” he said. 

With p: ile, grief-stricken faces the father, 
and mother and the old grandfather gathered 
beside the little boy's bed. A look of great peace 
rested on his face, and while they watched 





poem at bottom of first column) 


comrade. He 
him.” 

When the first snow-storm came in the fall, 
he went to bed, and he could not seem to get 
up again. The doctor came, and said there 
was nothing the matter with his body, but 
that he was dying of a broken heart. 

One afternoon, just at sunset, Mrs. Emmons 
brought him a bowl of gruel for his supper; 
but he seemed too weak to drink it, and 
motioned her with his hand to take it away. 

Suddenly he started up in the bed, and 
pointed toward the sunlight which was stream- 
ing in at the window—the last bright beams 
of the day. 

“There!” he cried, hoarsely, “Look—quick!" 

“T don't see anything,” she said in bewilder- 


can’t live very long without 


ment. 
“And don't you hear it!" he cried impa- 
tiently. ‘There come the bands and _ the 


soldiers to meet me—and he is leading them 
on—my own little corporal !” 

For an instant, he quite sat up in the bed. 
There was a soft look on his face, and his 
tones rang through the room. 

Then the look faded, and he fell heavily 
back upon his pillow. The good old Captain 
was dead, but he was with his little corporal. 


“For this RELIEF much thanks,” 


—HAMLET, Act L., 


ET us know, 


The new 








Sc. 

what relief ? 
Sanitary Eng- 
lish Relief wall covering 







TRACE MARK, 


Rnaglypia 
REGISTERED. 

For Dados, Side Walls 

and Ceilings. Ina large 

variety of original designs by eminent 





English and French artists, in both 
high and low relief. Easily hung, 
easily decorated. 


Sold by progressive dealers everywhere. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet No. 6. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
gents for America, 
406 Broadway, New York City. 


‘EDISON'S. ENCYCLOPEDI AFor ets, 


dison’s Encyclopedia of general informa. 
tion and Universal Atlas is the best book 
ever published. It contains512 pagesand 
50 full page maps in colors—hundreds of 
pace res of matter never before printed. 
,opulation of every state and territory. 
Census of 188. Population of all cities of 
6000 and over in 1890, 1880 and 1870. Thou- 
sands of simple rulesand originai methods 
and answers almost any question that 
A an possible arise. Absolutely accurate. 
t W nt G Gneses nt sold 285 cop- 
Agen $ a 2 ies in 3 days another 
$18 in days, another 1920in Beoy in 2 weeks. Send 25cts. 
for agents terms and sample copy bound in limp cloth; 
for 50cts. for sample inlibrary style. Complete agents 
outfit 75cts. post paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. LAIRD & LEE, 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til 
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! Full Dress Sutts 


TO ORDER 
From $25 to $40 


> , 
Equal as to fabric, style, work- 
manship, fit, and finish, to the 
$75 and $100, suits of the leading 


‘Tailoring Establishments. 


Why this is possible: 
We are the only Tailoring Es 
tablishmentin the United States 
making a spec ialty of Full Dress 
Garments and have therefore 
every facility for producing at 
the lowest possible cost. It is 
well known that Tailors every- 
where regard the Dress Suita 
mere incident in their business 
and accordingly charge high 
prices, gre atly out of proportion 
to the prices charged under a 
brisk competition for business 
suits. 


The Dress Suit is to-day 


an Absolute Necessity 
to gentlemen attending Wes} 
ings, Receptions, Parties etc. It 
is not only the Correct Dress on ; 
such occasions but often other { 
forms are absolutely prc hibited. 4 
Every gentleman should there- } 
fore own a Dress Suit. + 
Comparatively few cloths are } 
suitable for Dress Garments. + 
¢ Samples of these we will mail } 
} free on application with samples of trimmings, together 4 
? 


~7-- or wr rr rr enw wr we 
oe + eee eee ee eer er ee er eoest 
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4 with complete instructions for self-measurement. Noone 


¢ for our system is the simplest in the world. 


4 need be discouraged at the self-measurement requirement 


Our Customers Risk Nothing 
for garments may be returned to us for any cause and 
when so returned, we obligate ourselves to pay all Express ¢ 
charges. For further particulars and samples address 
(mentioning this paper) 


‘ 


~~ 71 +e 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
>+ +++ + e+ oe oe or ee oe 
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FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 


BOOTS & SHOES. 














EMBROIDERY SILK 


tory Ends at half price; one ounce in & 
box—all good silk and good colors. Bent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
in each packace, Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 625 Broadway, New York. 








Me MW LL , 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 
Agents wanted in every large place. Ladies can 
make from $10.00 to $20.00 a wet Address the 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO.,, 
621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— NEW MUSIC! — 


A copy of the new and original 
March entitled 

“Fargo’s Kid and Goat Quickstep,” 
will be presented to each purchaser 
of a pair of Fargo’s $2.50 Ladies’ 
Boots. Ask your dealer for the 
Fargo Special Shoes, and if he does 
not keep them, send to us fora full 
descriptive list. 

C. H. FARGO & CO., 

Chicago - - Illinois. 











A LARGE, BEAUTIFUL — 
CRAYON PORTRAIT 


of yourself or friends (or of any cele 
brated man or woman, living or dead, 
we furnishing photograph); enlarge 
small pictures of churches, houses, 
animals, ete., in Crayon; or, if you 
prefer, we will give any of the popu- 
lar steel engravings or etchings; a 
large oil-painting, water-color, or 
pastel of landscape or marine scenery, 
FREE if you buy the frame from us. 

q Send for cat. WILLIAMS & 


: CO., 8 South 4th St., Philada., Pa. 


LADIES’ BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes, 24% to 8, B, C, D, E and KE widths. Sent, 
postpaid, in Kid or Goat, on receipt of $2.00. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
CONSUMERS BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 


“Did you ever enjoy the luxury ” 


Of a charming household paper that comes every 
WEEK, at $1.00 a year? There is but one: and 
itisa paper that is giving women, everywhere, a 
new sensation. 


ps ’ — 

Marion Harland’s “ Home Talks” §Y2"* 
No free samples. Send 25c. for ten weeks’ trial. 
&@ And if you are so fixed that you could do 
some moderately-paying work for usat your home, 
compiling lists, addressing, etc., please say so. 


___ HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, 6th and Arch, Phila. 


MONEY made rapidly by selling Will L. Thompson’s 
Musical Compositions. For full particulags. 
address WILL L. THOMPSON & CO., 259 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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TO ALL CORRESPONDENTS 
fully answered in this Department 

Kut please bear in mind Write 
are busy persons 

The right t 

Answers cannot be promised for any special issue. 


Any question 


from our readers.of help or interest to 


your questions plainly and briefly. 


women, will be chee 


Don't use unnecessary words; editors 


panswer or reject any question is reserved by the Editor. 
They will be 


yiven as quickly after receipt as possible. 


All correspondence should be accompanied by full name and address, not for publication, but for reference. 


Z7z.—Cocoa-butter can be gotten at almost any large 
drug store 

xX Be A first call is returned within two weeks 
after it is made. 

D. J.-Try oxalic acid to remove the ink spots from 


your white skirt. 


F, M. S.—It is not in good taste to use mourning paper 
unless you are wearing crape, 


MAk— Delsarte is pronounced exactly as it is spelled, 
without sounding the e at the end of it. 


A. R.—When any one says “I beg your pardon,” it is 
necessary only to answer, “ Certainly.” 


FE. B.—In addressing a letter to a man 
“Mr. John Smith”; "Mr. J. 
in good taste. 


A. D.— When the oldest daughter marries, the second 
daughter becomes * Miss Smith,” and has that engraved 
on her visiting cards, 


A. R.—White slippers should be worn with a white 
wedding dress, P. P. cards may be sent either by 
post, or by messengel 


A. Kk. L.-—Before encering any private office, no 
matter if itis thatofa public official, it is wisest and 
most considerate to knock at the door. 


Mrs. W. F. H.—The only response necessary to a 
letter of condolence is a visiting card upon which is 
written, * Thank you for your kind words,” 


J. Rh. P.—The small kid rollers, to be gotten at large 
stores Where aspecialty is made of notions, will be found 
to curl the hair prettily, and will not injure it. 


A. S. L.—Any pretty little bits of bric-A-brac, pane. 
graphs, or, indeed, anything that might come under the 
heading of curios, are properly placed on a mantel shelf. 


M.S. M.--Itis impolite to use a visiting card for a 
lunch invitation, I do not consider it proper for girls of 
sixteen to go to places of amusement without a chape 
rone, 


friend, write 
Smith” is not considered 


FE. M. W.—The proportion you desire to know is two 
parts of lemon-juice to one of rum. Dabble this on the 
skin, and you will find that itis at once whitening and 
refreshing. 


VioL_et—The propriety of girls of sixteen accepting 
the escort of young men is one that their mothers 
should decide, For my own part, | should decidedly 
object to it. 


B. 'T.—The excessive perspiration to which you refer 
is probably due to weakness, and the best cure for that 
is good food, regular exercise, bathing, and sufficient 
amount of sleep. 


FANNY—Plenty of exercise and good food will do 
more to help give you a good color and make your 
cheeks round than anything eise. Try lemon-juice for 
removing the freckles, 


Martk—One of the favorite combinations of the early 
fall is that of dark blue and palelavender. Of course, 
it has to be very skillfully managed, else the result is 
very loud rather than harmonious, 


RoseBnup—Though your wedding present comes 
from “ Mr. and Mrs, Smith,” your thanks are written 
to Mrs, Smith, and you say how much you appreciate 
the consideration of her and her husband, 


* Dd. P. L.—If you believe that the friend who made an 
engagement with you, and who excused himself on the 
score of illness, was not telling the truth, | can only ad- 
vise you never to invite him to go with you again, 


CONSTANT READER—It would seem from the descrip- 
tion you give of the state of your skin that your blood 
is in bad condition, and instead of attempting to treat 
yourself, I would advise your consulting a physician, 


Two Giris—It is very impolite to answer invitations 
on # Visiting card, At a small tea one would bid the 
hostess good-bye, but where there is a large crowd it 
would be quite proper to depart without observing that 
formality. 


SARAH—When calling at a house where you have 
more than one acquaintance, it is wisest to leavea card 
for each, unless, indeed, it should happen to be a bourd- 
ing-house, or hotel, in which case you ean call on one 
friend without visiting the other, with perfect pro- 
priety. 


IGNORANCE—I do not know of any preparation that 
will brighten a dull and faded gossamer cloak. 

Hl. AND M.—Itis in very bad taste for a gentleman 
to take a lady’s arm, and no circumstances excuse it 
except sudden illness on the part of the lady. 


C. A. S.—It is not in good taste to give your photograph 
to young men, There are many reasons why it is not, 
but the one most easily understood is that it permits 
your face to become rather too common when it is 
seen on the mantel shelf or in the album of Tom, Dick 
or Harry. 


A. M. R.—The pocketbook that is most in style is of 
seal or lizard skin, made smaller than those in the past 
and almost square; a great deal of silver is not liked 
upon it, and if a monogram or your initials are placed 
in one corner they should be very small, and duplicate 
your own manner of writing them. 


(. A. J.—A daughter should wear black at least one 
year for her mother; if, as you say, you are not wear- 
ing crape, then all black for One year Will be proper. It 
would be a breach of etiquette for you not to send a 
card to the “At Home” to Which you have been invited, 
and at which you do not intend to be present. 


SWEET VioLeT—I cannot advise using anything to 
make the hair light: you can keep it glossy and looking 
well by regular brushing and good care of it, but no 
hair is so well bleached that it does not announce this 
fact to the world at large, and as your complexion and 
eyes will not be in harmony, the result will be anything 
but beautiful. 


Lorina—If you have been introduced to a young 
man and meet him some place after, you should bow 
first to show him that you recognize and are pleased 
with the introduction and intend to continue the ac- 
quaintance, If you do not bow to him he has the right 
to conclude that you do not care to count him among 
your acquaintances, 


FANNY M.—Itis usually the plainest food that is the 
most fattening. Meatis not fattening; itis strengthen- 
ing. Water and bread are both fattening, especially 
water; potatoes, and all vegetables containing starch 
ure to be avoided. Take as much exercise as you can, 
and don’t sleep, too much, and just remember that 
laziness and fat go hand in band, 


IGNORAMUS—When bouillon is served in cups a 
spoon is laid in the saucer, and it may be eaten either 
from the spoon or drank directly from the cups. Covered 
cups are very seldom used for this purpose, but when 
they are, each person removes the cover and places it 
just atone side of her plate, and when the course is re- 
moved the servant takes away the covers, 


M. B.—Coarse cheese-c'oth may be used for making 
the bags used in the bath. They may be filled with 
either almond meal, or else with bran, in which a great 
deal of orris powder has been mixed. With care a bag 
may be used twice, that is, if after the first bath, it is put 
in the sunshine to dry and not allowed to grow sour, 
for in this condition it becomes unfit for use, 


BeELLE—At all the best dressmakers a pocket, which 
can be reached and where one may keep one’s handker- 
chief and purse, is arranged. There is a fancy for wear- 
ing the watch as a chatelaine, even if itisaclosed one, If 
you do not care for that style put it on a short chain, 
slip the chain through one of the buttonholes of your 
bodice, and tuck the watch in just above your corset, 


Grerrrupe A,—If your teeth are not white and clean, 
try this very simple preparation. soap your brush well, 
and then cover it with charcoal. Then serub your teeth 
up and down, as well as crosswise. By applying it in 
this way the charcoal whitens the teeth and the soap 
washes it out. I should do this for one week, and after 
that use the charcoal and soap about every third day. 


T.G. Y.—The proper dress for a bridegroom, when 
the wedding takes place at halfpast five, consists of 
light trousers, dark waistcoat and dark coat. The latter 
being a cutaway, or a frock coat, as is considered most 
becoming. A white silk scarf tied in a puff ora loop 
knot, and with asmall pin in it, is in good taste; the 
rloves should, as nearly as possible, match those worn 
»y the bride. 


Rosa AND OTiHeERS—I think all my girls’ mothers 
will agree with me that it is not proper for young men 
or boys to kiss them, There is no necessity for giving 
the reason. Itis sufficient that it is a familiarity that 
should not be permitted and any modest girl who re- 
spects herself will quickly understand that the very old 
motto about familiarity breeding contempt, has not lost 
its truth because of its age. 





“PILLSBURY’S BEST” 


Makes More Bread, 
Makes Whiter Bread, 
Makes Better Bread, 


THAN ANY OTHER FLOUR MANUFACTURED. 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 


ALM A THE LEADING nee FOR 
CANADIAN COLLEGE 
5 ST. THOMAS, YOU NG 
ONTARIO, WOMEN, 


OF Over 200 Students, Address PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, B. db 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete., of 
ASHINGTON and Seattle. Send stamps to 


Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash, 


CARDS (evices: FREE 
‘anvassing Outfit of 30 New Styles, 
- ALLING BROS, DURHAM. CONN. 
COMRADES ! Going like wild-tire! and three other popular 
a pieces (sheet-music editions), mailed first 3333 


musicians inclosing 19 Also a pointer to musicians ** How to Make 
Money.” Repiy in C. time. MAC MASTER, Music pub.,Chicago. 


i: PALACE 
ORGANS. 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 



















SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 











BULBS 13 Fine Hyacinths, 20¢c.; 5 Tulips, 12¢c.; 5 Pkts” 
ys Calceolaria, Cineraria, Cyclamen, Gloxinia 
and Primula, l0c. List free. A. C.:Anderson, Leigh, Neb. 





‘HOR THAND thor’ly taught by mail in THREE 
\O months. No shading, no position, connective vowel 
method. Pernin Shorthand Institute, Detroit,Mich. 





PICTURES, AUTO. VERSES & RIDDLES 
500 SCRA 30 STYLES OF CARDS 2c. & PRESENT R 
qummmemmms PARDER & CO., MONTUWESE. CONN, FREE 

Natural Curly Bangs, $3. Parted Bangs 
or Waves, for Elderly Ladies, $3.50 to $6.00. 
Switches, $1.00 to $10, according to length 
and quality of hair. Ladies’ and Gents’ 
Wigs, $5.00 to $25.00. Send sample hair. 
Try Oxygen Balm and Powder for Complex- 
ion, 50 cents each. B.C. STREHL & CO., 
191 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IL. 


IT HAS COME TO STAY. 
Patent Novelty Folding Coin Purse. 


=r Over 50,000 soid. Most 
Popular, roomy and _ least 
bulky purse made. Ask your 
dea'er for it, or I will mail 
one—in black, red or brown 
morocco—on_ receipt of 40 
cents; in full calf for 70 
cents, or genuine seal, 85 
cents. The trade supplied. 
Write for prices. All parties 
are warned against infringing. 



















PAT. MAR.I2™'89 SOLE “MANUFACTURER: 


JAMES 8S. TOPHAM, 1231 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C- 
(Please meptiog Tug Lapizs’ Homg Jovrnat. 








SEPTEMBER, 1891 


Teething 
Made Easy. 


Increased flow of saliva,sore gums,dry mouth, 
diarrhc«ea, unusual redness of cheeks, eruptions, 
ulcerations, itching of the nose, twitching of 
the muscles, dilation of the pupils, fretfulness 
restless sleep or wakefulness, thirst, and loss of 
appetite, all are symptoms of Teething. Al- 
though painful, Teething is not in itself dan- 
gerous. It is not disputed, however, that during 
the teething period the greatest num berofdeaths 
occur. A cold, an indigestion or an eruptive 
fever, coming at this time, acts upon a system 
less able than usual to resist injurious influ- 
ences, 


“Tooth-F ood” 


will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry 
the child comfortably through a period of unusual 
irritation and danger. 

Children who are late in cutting teeth, slow to 
walk and whose bone formation is defective, should 
be given “ Tooth-Food.”’ The use of this remedy 
will prevent rickets, convulsions, spasms of the 
glottis, St. Vitus dance, retention of the urine, etc, 
“ Tooth-Food” is the best anti-scrofula remedy 
known. 

This remedy is made of the nutrient elements nec- 
essary to bone growth, supplying material lacking 
in most natural and all artificial food. It is abso- 
lutely harmless and pleasant to the taste. Around 
each bottle is wrapped a circuiar with full descrip- 
tion of * Tooth-Food ” and directions for its use, 
A bottle will be sent, expressage free, toany address, 
on receipt of one dollar. 

THE REYNOLDS M’PF’G, CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 

Your druggist should have “ Tooth-Food” and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it 


BEAUT YircOM Nix 


BY THE EXCLUSIVE | 1890, 
USE OF THE FAMOUS 


POZOM Se 
COMPLEXION 


POWDER. 
“WOMAN'S oxy FAVORITE” 


Warranted free from all Injuriants. 
i onan anniaetementee 
Everybody likes It; Every lady uses 
it; Fancy Stores and Druggists 
Sell it. 


A sc 
WHO 18 NOT PROUD OF A 


“POZONT Complexion 


$900 IN PRIZES 


To 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


NINE PRIZES FOR LANDSCAPES, POR- 
TRAITS AND FLASH LIGHTS. NO PERSON 
CAN TAKE MORE THAN ONE PRIZE. 

CONTEST CLOSES OCTOBER 15, 1891. 

SEND FOR PARTICULARS TO 


THE JOHN WILKINSON CO. 
269-271 STATE ST., CHICAGO 


A SARE MIRREN 2 RR ET = 
THE GREATEST HIT of the last few years is 


a blacking for ladies’ and childrens’ shoes, called 


BIXBY’S “‘ROYAL POLISH,”’ 


pu ; up = pee bottles, which preventall overflowing 
an ol 

the ands, ar arate 
et Ney i “ pew weareremin ded 
a eee Shee 
the r- ry ~ - + Peony 
fully worn out. they all he 


Russian business when they use Bixby’s 


‘“‘THREE BEE’? BLACKINC. 


When Bixby’s boys are Hungary they Servia Turkey. 
These articles suld by dealers everywhere. 
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: » LACE CURTAINS ~ : 
© MADE BY THE e 
WILKES-BARRE LACE M'FG,C9.: 
2.... WILKES BARRE PA” as 





FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE 

in the use of WILBOR’S 

Compound of PURE COD- 
LIVER OIL with PHOSPHATES, mild and agree- 
able in taste. Send for Illustrated Circular, 
FREE. Dr. A. B. WILBOR, CHEMIST, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


IDS AT aALr Price 
DIAMONDS ee ee DI — 
Send 10 stamps for our 160 page Illustrated Catalogee 
TELLS YOY ALL. Joseph F. Wathicr & Co. Wholeet 
Manufacturing Jewelers. 179 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
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‘BANNERLAMP 


STEADIEST, THAT GIVES THE 
WHITEST, 
LARGEST. 


» UNEQUALLED FOR SIMPLICITY 
Z AND EASE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Made in graceful styles, but rather 
y) for use than ornament. 


IT COSTS MUCH LESS 


than other lamps, yetis equal to the 
most expensive for practical pur- 
poses. Do not be put off with 
Vany other. If you cannot get 
them from your dealer, write us, 


THe PLUME & ATWOOD MFG.CO., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO 


$100 "GOLD 


Will be en by us on Jan, 15th next, to the person sell- 
ing the Iara SHERWOOD'S WAX BLOCKS 
for cleaning and waxing Flat Irons, between Aug. Ist, 1891 
and Jan. Ist, 1892. This block takes off all /’wst,Starch, Dirt 
orany roughness, and waxes the [ron with Beeswax all at 
once. Sample sent by mail for 25c,,with full particulars of 
above Special Offer. Agents W anted Every where. 
THE BODINE ROOFING CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 


D. NEEDHAM’ s SONS 
Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 
CHICAGO, 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSOMS. The BEST 
BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Ecze- 
ma, Kheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles 
Whooping-Cough, and all BLOOD 
DISEASES, Send for circular. Men- 


tionpa per. 
} mate — = in big 


RETOUGHERS ©::'2:*"«: 


ed. Salary paid while practicing and a sttens und. C et ge free. 
Address, SCHOOL OF RETOU CHING, Sberiin, ¢ o. 


ost BEAUTIFUL LADIES 


use ROSE BLOOM and you Surely Will be. Only 

75 cents a bottle. For Circulars, Testimonials, Agents’ 

Terms and full particulars, address 
KILMER & CO., South Bend, 


ALMoNe 








Of Photo - Negatives 
earn $15 to $40 per 





Ind., U.S. A. 
Unique ANTI-WRINKLE removes 
Freckles, Blemishes, Yellowness, etc. 
Unaffected by perspiration. Told in cir- 


cular sent with Soap. MEDINA 


SOAP Rime | a 
a R E = : + &, got nl the E0orPAR 
‘ee Mass. 


roughest skin. Send 4-cts. for postage. 
MME 
NO GOOD!! 


. PINAULT, 53 Temple PI. 
Housewife or Agent can afford to be with- 


outa King Coffee Steeper. Makes more, 
better, stronger and cleaner — Fits 
any coffee-pot. Small size by mail, 25 cents; 
large, 3) cents. Agents wi anted._ Write 

uick to ASBESTOS NOVELTY MFG. 
éo., Chicago, Il. 


ON EASY 
PAYMENTS 
No extracharge. 


All makes new or 2d hand. Lowest 
rices guaranteed, Send for cata and 
use, Hazard & Co. 80 GS8t. Peoria, Ill 


HANSON'S 


— MAGIC — 


CORN SALVE: 


cnt 








save money. 





If your druggist does 


not kee it, = not let 
him convince you that 
some imitation is just 
as good ; send by mail to 
w. T. Hanson & 
~ oe Schenectady, 


RL ry box is warran 
d to cure, or money 
refunded. 


Price, 15 ans SS. 25c. 


Established I35I- 


«PIANOS 


cai SOLD AND IN USE. 


They combine Elegance and Dure- 
bility. Among the many other _itm- 
provements they contain, are the 
Patent Repeating Action, ‘the Capo 
D’Astro Bar, the Mouse Proof Pedal. 
They are sold on the most accommo- 
dating terms, and are delivered in 
your house Free of Expense, and sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed. Catalogues and 
full information mailed Free. 


MOSE & SONS PIANO CoO., 
170 Tremont St., Boston. 


HAND-LOOM 


Made expressly for 
ing Rag Carpets, Rugs, 
Silk Curtains,etc. Send to 
EUREKA LOOM CO., toor 
West Main Street, Battle 
Creek, Mich., for circular, 


adi ‘ ted to lear . 
Parisian Tailoring, {ai's? Da'ess Chine and pace 


ing. Positions given at from $2 to $5 per day. Address 
MISS E. M. GIBBONS, 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO’S GREAT MANUFACTURING, 
TEMPERANCE SUBURB, 
2 Miles South of Chicago City Limits, 





Wweayv- 


of Harvey and World’s Fair; 
and buildings at Harvey 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


establishment 
skin and s 


in the worl 
calp, eczema, moles 
birthmarks, moth, freckles 
nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, 
Sears, pittings, powder marks, 
Consultation Free, at office or by letter. 128-paze Book 
on all Skin and s — Affections and their Treatment sent 
(sealed) for 10 cents 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
126 W. 42d Bt., New York City. 


d for the treatment 
warts, superfluous 
pimples, wrinkles 
blackheads, barher- 

facial development, ete. 


DOUGHERTY’S 


wen ENGLAND 
































MINGE MEAT 


THE ORICINAL 


and only Complete and fac 

Condensed Snes Meat in the ieee sina 

asengittod wilh ie tie Seals by tne opens 
e e aim to pro 

ity of the New England, ° Jupdaads 


o not be deceived but always inst 
New England Brand. The pn oy = Ge 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
What you Wear, Where to Buy It. 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


Illustrates the NEWEST PARISSTYLES in 
what to wear at the Lowest New York Prices. 


by iA ae S E N T F R E E! 


MAHLER BROS., 508, 504 6th Ave., New York. 


DRESS CUTTING 


By the Tailor Method. WAIST, SLEEVE and SKIRT 
CUTTER, Simplest and most practical ever made. 
Any lady can become a practical dress-cutter in half an 
hour. Half,Price to introduceit! Send for circular. 
B. M. KUHN, Inventor, Bloomington, Thi. 


DRESS PATTERNS 








BY THE TAILOR METHOD 
ie Cut from Your Own Measure. 
Send for blanks and instructions for 
self-measurement. 

Will fit without change of seam. 


NATIONAL PATTERN CO., Bloomington, Ill. 


LADIES, OON‘T BE 


’ DECEIVED 
“PERFECTION DRESS STAY 


BUT U S$ the “PERFECTION” Dress STay, with a 

triple silesin cap cemented to the 

ends of the steel, warranted not to cut through, Gutta 

Percha covered, will not rust. **Perfection”? 

stamped on the back of each Stay. Ask your 7a 
for them. rite for samples. Manufactured t 

THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit, Mich. 
New York Office and Salesroom, 823 Broadway. 


Lott 


Write us. 





Puget Sound Centre. @5 MONTHLY for lots paying 
much better than Savings Banks. Sure 20 to 100” Iy 
( 


Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash, 
LADIES OF FASHION 


can not do without 


L.SHAW’S 
Skeleton Bang and Ideal Wave, 


Natural curled, feather light, lifelike, 
beautiful, from $3.00 up. 


aS WAVY HAIR SWITCHES, 


All long, convent Hair, from $5.00 up. $10.00 elsewhere. 


COCOANUT BALM. 
The only Complexion Beautifier endorsed by eminent 
physicians. Makes the skin as fair and soft as a child’s. 
Price, $1.00 per 
the Celebrated PARFUMERIE 
HAIR DYES ALL SHADES, A SPECIALTY. Send 
for free pamphilet “ ILow to be Beautiful.” 


54 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


box. All Toilet Preparations of 


MONTE CHRISTO. 


-——FOR— 


DEAFNESS 


—CAUSED BY— 


Colds, Catarrh, 
UND Nl SCs 


are SOUND DI to CS 
a@ larger per cent, of cases 
than all similar devices com. 





HARVEY 


Invest your savings where they will earn large profits. 


bined, The samme to the Ears 

as Glasses are to the Eyes. 
- Positively Invisible. 
Worn months without removal. 


H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 


A BOON TO THE DEAF! 


Osgood's No. 1 Hearing 

Horn is the only instru- 

ment that will help the 
| deaf. Made from the best 
| bell metal, and will last 

for years. Carried in the 

pocket and used in public 

Without attracting atten- & 

tion. Price %. Sentc. 0, 

D. May be returned after ' 

two weeks’ trial if not found satisfactory. 
| OSGOOD BROS., cor. 7th St. & Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


Lots $150 and Upwards, 
$25 tu $50 cash, balance on easy terms, 


Write for Map of Chicago, showing locations 


also for Photographic Views of the prince ipal factories 
, Plat of Town and Price-List. 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, °° 


to 825 Rookery, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WOODBUhY’'S FACIAL SOAP 
FOR THE SKIN AND SCALP. 


Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ ex 
perience. Highly indorsed by the medical pro 
fession; unequaled as a remedy for eczema. 
scaldhe “ad, oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, ugly 
y complexion, ete. Indispensable as a toilet ar 
ticle, 
the skin. 


At Druggists, or by Mail, Price 50 Cents. 





ae | 


| 





DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


Its fragrance is thatof the opening buds of Spring. 
Once used you will have no other. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10¢ in 
stamps for a sample Bottle to 


JAS .S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS; the only Toilet Soap 


"iaF ENCING 


STEEL 
WIRE 


§ 
Fy 
~ 


vy," ~ 


wy) 


V 
\ 


J 
: 
8 Ae 


AIX) 


WIRE ROPE SELVAGE th SST. 
PRICES REDUCED, Sold by dealers. F ener PAID. 
McMULLEN'S POULTICY NETTING, Newthing. 
No sagging! No bageine Extra Meavy Selvage. 
The McMullen Wove ire Fence Co.. a0. 


Pinless 
Clothes Line 


The only line ever invented that holds the clothes with- 
out pins; a perfect success; patent recently issued; 
sold only by AGENTS to whom the exclusive right 
is given; on receipt of 50 cents we will send 


- a sample 
line by mail; 


also, circulars, price-list and terms to 
agents; secure your territory at once. Address 
THE PINLESS CLOTHES LINE COMPANY, 
17 Hermon street, Worcester, Mass. 
A sample Holder sent for 

15 cts. 1 4 for %1. Prepaid, 
Tidy, convenient, and keeps wet 
brooms from rotting ; dry ones in 


shape, Every woman needs two 
or three ; Hotels from a dozen up. 


A DAY and upwards selling the 


COMMON SENSE 
BROOM HOLDER. 


Circulars FXEE of this and other Household articles, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Engle Spring Gun Co. (L. Box 542) Hazleton, Pa. 

WhiteBlanks - - 


WAL Gold Papers - 10¢, 
Embossed Gold Papers l&e, 

Newest Felts - - ~-l5e, 

€2~ Paper Hangers and Paint- 

ers can have our large Sample Books by express by 


sending bu- KAYSER & ALLMAN, 


Oan earn from 





Samples direct from factory 
sent F REE to any address 


- oe, 


siness card, 
406, 408, 410, 418 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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a 
EE TO LADIES. — 
Miustiate y Book on Fancy Work, Knit- ZY 


> Yy, 
4 ting & Crocheting, 150 embroidery stitches, * 
> patterns for working the alphabet and designs Y 
for making tidies & cushions, also beautiful Jap- 7 
YY anese tray a, given to trial subse ribers > iad , 
HOME, afamily story paper for young and ol 
@" with fashions &fancy work illustrated. Send ; 
G 0c and we willsend Tik HOMES months SS 
* and give youthisbook. Address Pub. 
GY The Home, I4la Milk St. Boston,Mass Ss 





9 LARGE MANUFACTORIES LOCATED. | 


and a sure preventive of all diseases of 


(1 ll 


TANDINA Totes 


POLI the warm tone and soft a 

lustre you so much desire. Itdevel 

opes the greatest beauty of the wood; enriches its colorin 

a remarkable manner ; the faded, dusty look, pever returns 
ee allarticles of furniture, both new and old, assume a tone 


and beauty not before sup )pored possible. Pieces formerly at 

tracting no attention become a source of continual delight 

andan air of quiet refinement isimparted to the wholehouse 
Price, $1 a bottle, express paid. Directions enclosed. O! e 

@ icalcrs. or THR BALTIMORE SPECIALTY CO., 314 ST. 
| PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD, Agere ARF WANTED. 
. om © Om 6 A o Se 6 He + am 

A package of ALL- 
Cock’s CORN SHIELDS 
or a sample ot ALL- 
COCK’S BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of 7: Cents, 

lhey are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 

The Corn Shields are made 
large and small. In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 

POROUS PLASTER C0., 
274 (Gazal Street, New York. 


mens, FEET 





~BUNION” 
Bue 


[SWEATY = 


i 





Book Free by Mail. 
A Guaranteed Cure for 50 Cts, 
LazaretteRemed CoA nadilla, N.Y. 











Contains EXTRA CRE. AM instead of 2 FREE 
SODA and POTASH, which remove the 
natural oil from the skin, hair and 
nails, and shrivel them up, thus 
causing premature grayness, 
baldness, wrinkles and stri- 
ated nails, De-alkalized 
and de-hydrated. 

DOES NOT DRY and SHRIVEL THE SKIN, 
HAIRand NAILS! !!12 


The Soap recommended by the Lonpon LANCET 
and medical press of Great Britain. 


¢27~ Pamphlet showing “EVIL EFFECTS OF SOAPS," free. 
BLONDEAU & Cie., 96 Fulton St., N. Y. 


*PRICES,15,25,35 &85C,A TABLET, BY LEADING WHOLESALERS, 


| Patented 








TERS 


ble ae ~ 


Aypienic 
E Yn derwear: 
Ventilated Inter-Air-Space Clothing. 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of temperature. 
Sold by leading merchants In all principal cities. Illustrated 
catalogue mailed free on application to 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., TROY, N.Y. 

Mention this Magazine. 

















PARQUET 


FLOORS #8222 
WOOD CARPET 


que greevee wood 
e pay {  ~egls 

or Ornamental Wood Floors 5-16 inch thick; for 
sooms of all kinds, in new and old houses. We make a 

cialty of these goods for Floors, Wainscotin 
q valle and © olttan, both Plain and Ornamental. 
¢? We have the largest. variety. largest stock on 
hand, and the largest factory in the U. 8. devoted 
exclusively to this business, and defy competition in price 
or quality of goods. Send stamp for book of designs and 
prices, and the size of your rooms for diagram & estimates, 
JOHN W. BOUCHTON, Manufacturer, 

1207 Chestnut St., — PA. 


BRANC ES: 
BOUGHTON & TRE WILT. TIGER, 
22d St.,under 5th Ave, Hotel, N.Y. &247 Fulton St., Brooklyn 
BOUG HTON & LINVIL.LE, 201 Tremont St. Boston 


A DELICATELY 
PERFUMED 


Face Powder. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Samples by mail I0Oc. 


VAN DYK MFG, CO,, N.Y. 


FO fe os { we ane woul a Typewriter, ora Photo. Out- 

8 fit, or » Printing Press, o's Sewing 
Machine! Eachiscomplieteand perfectandguaranteeu Circulars 
free, Agents wanted. INGERSOLL & BRO.. 65 Cortlandt>:., N. Ye 


POCKET PEN& PENCIL@ STAMP, WITH ty | 
Club of 4P.& Pesta | Ie 
Nelf-Imker 20¢.6a~ postpaid for $1.00 Bill. z 
Markslinen,cards,&c, Ay) New Agts.big money.Terms fr 
THALMAN MFG. CO., No. 360 Balt, St., Baltimore, 14.,U. mr A. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 45° 
Three alphabets of type, ty pe holder, bottle indelible ink, 
ink pad and tweezers; put up in neat box with full direc- 
tions for use. EAGLE SUPPLY ©0O., New Haven, Conn, 








IMPROVED nea =~ PEN & PENCIL STAMR, 
me in rubber, 150. Club of 10, Bas 

PI INTING vag dey 4 - habets 

yao yong TYPE. Holder, Tweezers, Ink, 5 ets., 
» FRANKLIN PRINTING oa. ‘New Haven Comte 


»|* FREE! ROLLER ORGAN. * 
Plays 300 Trnes If you want one, cut this notice 


out and send to us at once. 
BATES ORGAN CO., 72 Peart STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SILK, 


ONLY 10 cents, 


Satin and Plush Remnants for Crazy 
Patch. A large package pretty pieces, assorted col. 








Rood’ s Magic Scale, the popular 


FILL YOUR OWN TEETH with Crystaline. Stop 
Pain and Peony. Lasts a lifetime. 
Circular free, T. F. ) 
Victoria by mail $i, qt 
LADY A free. “hee L, B, Singin, Bos Chicago fie 
A DAY SURE. $2.15 Samples FREE. 
Oo x D Cc fe) | N paid. $1000 fora : “e a 
coin; $5.75 for certain 1853 quarters; mn 
YOUR NAME on 25 et 
Cards, 1 Rang, | Lace Pin, 1 Parewr Fourtarm Paw 
e A Foxcet-me-nor Avsum, 400 Album Verses, &o, 
MAM: af Jewelry, Cards Scrap Protures &o. 
fo 
erna CARD CO. y tty < 
Send 10 cents, silver, for package of won- 
! derful new ‘puzzle s, and mystify your 
) days on | trial. 
Tailoring System. [Illustrated circular 
Roop Ma@ic SCALE Co., Chicago, Ill. 


F.TRUMAN,M . Wells Bridge.N.Y. 

4 DA owners bu 20 other spe- 
$2. 
1856 cent, ete. Send stamp for list, W. E, BKINNE I 
All 10c. Laurei Card Co, & 4, Clintonville, Conn 
DELAWARE PUZZLE Co., Conashaugh, Pa, 
Ladies’ 
With Almund Nut Cream, you can posh 





LADIES’ ART CO., Box 584, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
A MY AGE 5S oe ei Dah nny am A ogy 
clalties, Rein Halder Co. Holly, Mich. 
Wanted. High prices 
Coin Broker, 325 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
MOTH CATALOGUE and SAMPLES FREE 
friends. 
free. 
tively rub them away Sealed 


2c. MARY E. MURRAY, 1059 Washing 
| ton Boulevard, Chicago,IL Ageote wanted 
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Se Girtn ve wil send to any Que Giver} 
aC stiexs Dart of the United States &S Stove: 
CHICAGO express” freight charges prepaid CHICAGO 


NOWLTON Cat ADAMANTINE CHINA SIS QUE: 


DINNER & TEA SETS a 
3__ IN BROWN OR GRAY 48 
oY N05 PIECES COMPLETE = 








VASE 
LAMP. 
hee rdléd in 
rich & delicale 
designs of 





























ES exceding beauly 
TAN e » pop ys ad 
2-DINNER’ PLATES [I- SAUCE: B°AT nh 
I2-TEA--- PLATES |I- TEAP°T & CREMER Fing Tp Shade 
I2-S°UP---- PLATES TI- OVGAR wl. DECRATIONS 
I2-SAVCEPLATES |I- & ae -BeWL HAZEL 
12-TEA CUPS & SAVCERS| |} COVERED BVTTER | MAYFLOWER 
ID. IND----BURTCRS IE 10-INCIT PLATTER | & MAW THORNE 995 A 
2 COVERED DIOHES F1-12-INCH I-I4INGIDITTS FE curshows Hazel 
I-BAKER &PICKLE UI S°UP TVRREENXCVER | Decoration PRICE 








SENT PREPAID T2 ANY PART °F 





THE Ud. °N RECEIPT °F PRICE PROMPT DELIVERY 


OO I A a ee 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT, and any Man, Woman in 


or Child can get it for NOTHING. 


OUR CATALOGUE the best and finest 


ever issued, sent to any address FREE. 
A one-cent postal card will get it for 
you. WRITE FOR IT NOW. 


THE CORNIS ORCANS 


_ CELEBRATED AND PIANOS 
sold direct from factory at wholesale 
prices for cash or upon an easy 
installment plan to suit all pockets. 
ONE SMALL PROFIT ON THE ACTUAL COST. That is Ours. 
3 or 4 BIG PROFITS and Commis- 
sions SAVED—THEY ARE YOURS. 











































,, THREE BIG FACTS: | meheapest: 
' Our Instruments are Most Durable. 









SCORN triumphantly stood the test cf a quarter of a century. 


CORNISH & C0,“ Established and Reliable. ) 


__Washington, N. J._ 



















You CAN GET A NEW 


i PIANO, sioo. 


We can prove this to you if 















you will write to us for our$ 
new PIANO CATALOGUE. 
The fest in existence. 

IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 
H We send it free to any address. 
mit fully explains our plan of% 
5 oe EASY PAYMENTS. 
B Pisore a LOrrans where rE on We Can Save You ONE })UNDRED DOLLARS. 
PSORNISH & CO., Cand itetiante’) Wow Jersoyn’ 

=9 an eliable. 


New Jersry. 
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WE SELL DIRECT 1 TO FAMILIES 5 


And make it easy for you to buy of us no matter wheve ve 4 
Yes, mv dear, rour Mar- 
chal &Smith Piano is a beau- 
tiful instrumen’, the tone is 
80 8Weet and pure, the action 
80 fair -like, and the finish 
8 elegans that nothing is 
left to wish for Their 
Organs, too, are as sweet and 
beautifal as tucir Pianos. 


! wrote and told them just 
what | wanted, and they sent 
it to me, agreeing to take it 
backhand paythe freight both « 
ways if | did not like it, but 2Sfu 
/ could not be better pleased 














4 ! had a thousand to choose 
rom. They send their cata- 


logue a, to cuery one who MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO co 


wishes to buy. 235 East 21st Street, New York. 









































MILLER BROS» STEEL neh ABE 
Are AMERIGAN “5 the BEST2 — => | EN Le AY 
EREROS Gomen Ce, MER SSE GREET PENS ; Eat SUBNE SELL IT. 








4. EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 


nk, Erasers™° P ti 
dass, Ceket Gotlery 5 PERFECTPENCILPoINTER Co.PoRTLANDME. 


| 


\If you suffer with lame back, especially in morning, 


























Adjuncts of Beauty 
Luxuriant Hair, Clear Complexion, White 
Spotless Arms, Soft White Hands 
And Shapely Nails produced by 


Cuticura Remedies 


Chey cleanse the scalp of dandruff, scales, crusts, heal itching and irritating 
tumors, destroy microscopic insects which feed on the hair, stimulate the 
hair follicles, and supply the roots with 
energy and nourishment. They ciear 
the skin of itching, 
fp burning, scaly, crus- 
5 ted, pimply, and 
blotchy humors and 
6 diseases, and restore 
Bye’ oil glands and tubes 
{to healthy action, thus 
preening curing 
blackheads, 
rough, and oily skin. 
heal rough, chapped, and fis- 
sured hands, with itching, burning 
palms, painful finger-ends, and remove 
the cause of shapeless nails. Thus from the 
simplest facial blemishes to the severest diseases of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, even when complicated with hereditary or 
scrofulous tain's, the Cuticura Remedies are equally successful. 
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and 
pimples, red, 


They 


Scar, anD Harr” mailed free ta any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 
A book of priceless value, affo oding mot rehiab.e information. 


* ALL aBorr THe SKIN, 


Illustrations, 100 ‘Test monials. 


Cuticura Remepres are soldeverywhere. Price, Cuvicura, the Great Skin Cure, soc. ; Cuticura 
Soap, an Exqui-ite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 2sc., Cuticura Resov.vent, the greatest of Blood 
Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1. Prepared by Potter DruG AND CHEMICAL Corporation, Boston. 


. imples, blackheads, red, rough, and only skin and hands pre- 
Bad Com plexions, cane and cured by that greatest of ail Skin Purifiers oe! 
Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. Incomparably superior to all other skin and com- 
plexion scaps, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and 
aursery soaps. 


ALLCOCKS 


Price, 25 cts. 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


ALLCOCK’S 
PLASTERS are a sure relief. 


If you cannot sleep, try an ALLcock PLasrer, well up between 


shoulder blades—often relieves—sometimes cures. Try 
this before you resort to opiates. 
If any of your muscles are lame—joints stiff—feel as if they 


wanted oiling—or if you suffer with any local pains or 
aches, these plasters will cure you. 


‘If you use them once you will realizeewhy so many plasters have 


imitation of them. Like all good things 
they are copied as closely as the law allows. Don’t be 
duped by taking an imitation when it is as easy to get 
the genuine. 


been made in 


If you always insist upon having Awicock’s Porous PLAsTERS 
and never accept a substitute, you will not be disappointed. 





“COMFORT IN HOUSE HEATING. 


EBEN E. REXFORD, Floral Editor THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, writes of the 
Gurney Hot-Water Heater and Radiators: 


“TIT am greatly pleased with the Gurney.’ 

‘*Preferable to any other as regards om 
ciency and ease of management.’ 

‘Particularly pleased with its grate.’ 

“It responds very quickly 

‘In short, I am Sorteety satisfied with 
ae Gurney * 

The “Gurney Hot-Water Heaters and Radia- 
tors” fully described in pamphlet book, “ How Best 
to Heat our Homes,’: free, on application. All 
lovers of a comfortable, he: althy home should read it. 

Mention THe Lapies’ HomE JouRNAL 

BRANCHES: 

MAIN OFFICE: 71 John Street, New York, 


47 So. Canal Street, Chicago. 
163 Franklin St., Boston. 375% ¢% Street, Philadelphia. 


4c. A DAY #83 HEAT YOUR HOUSE 


) : \. Either with STEAM or HOT WATER, as preferred. 


If you are building a New Home or want to make the old one Comfort- 


i id able, it will pay vou FURMAN BOILER and System of Heating 


ES. to investigate OUR 100 page [LLUSTRATED 
=~ MANUAL on House Heating and Ventilation sent free. Address, 


N MFG. CO., 10 CLARK STREET, GENEVA, N. Y. 































